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TIFFANY & GO, 


JEWELRY PEARLS SILVERWARE 


QUALITY THROUGH GENERATIONS 


MAIL INQUIRIES RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION 


FIFTH AVENUE & 3/2 STREET 
NEw YORK 
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Try them tonight 
for your Luxury Hour 


~-that easy chair hour 
when every man feels 


entitled to life's best 
PALL MALL Specials 
New size-plain ends only 
20 for 30¢ 


No change in size or price 
of PALL MALL Regulars 
[ cork tip | 


ou who want a su 
here's the world’s finest —at 20 for 30¢ 


Have you been on domestic 
brands so long that you’ve 
forgotten how good a ciga- 
rette can taste? A real Turk- 
ish cigarette that is blended 
from the finest Oriental 
tobaccos! 

Take the famous red box 
home with you tonight, and 
after your coffee,when you’ve 
snuggled down in your easy 
chair to read, relax or chat— 
light up a real Pall Mall. 


As the rich gray smoke curls 
from your lips, you’ll wonder 
why you’ve ever denied your- 
self the luxury of these super- 


perlative cigarette 


fine Turkish cigarettes. It’s 
the only smoke for the Lux- 
ury Hour—that treasured 
hour after the day’s work, 
when a man’s in the mood 
for Life’s best. And once 
you’ve tried Pall Malls for 
your Luxury Hour, you'll 
soon be smoking them ex- 
clusively for all hours. 


You can enjoy Pall Mall, 
too, without strain on your 
pocketbook. For they come 
now in a special new size— 
20 cigarettes for 30c. (Plain 
ends only.) Cork tips remain 
in the old size, at old price. 





20 for 30¢ 


WEST OF THE ROCKIES 20 for35¢ 
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A ride in the good Maxwell of 
today will literally astonish you— 
for you will find it hard to believe 
that there are not more than four 
cylinders under the hood. 


You feel no engine vibration— 
only a smooth, strong, steady pull 
—and there is entire absence of the 
rumble which until now has been 
so noticeable in closed cars. 


These results are unprecedented in 
a four-cylinder engine; they give 





the good Maxwell still another 
tremendous superiority. 


They are accomplished bya simple, 
mechanical device which is ex- 
clusive to Maxwell. 


It would be hard to overestimata 
the value of this improvement. 


Yet it is butanother evidence of the 
continuing high quality and sound- 
ness of the good Maxwell, and of 
our effort constantly to increase 
the satisfaction of Maxwell owners. 


MAXWELL MOTOR SALES CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
MAXWELL-CHALMERS MOTOR COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


F. O. B. Detroit, Tax extra 
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‘Siteceeuepsee 
Neither romance nor history 
tells us who made the first pair 
of stockings. But certain it is 
that human progress is indicated 
by the remarkable refinements 
that have been made in hosiery. 
Never before this very day have 
men, women and children been 
able to own such beautiful and 
substantial foot-coverings at so 
low acost. Phoenix leadership in 
this advancement has made it the ¥ 
standard hosiery of the world. a (ie 
But neither romance nor history ee i 
can record the downright satis- 4 J&Z 
faction that has come from the 
long miles of strenuous and re- ¥ 
fined travel which this splendid 
% product economically supplies. 


PHOENIXS 
HOSIERY 


MILWAUKEE 
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The FOOT 
ARISTOCRATIC 
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‘Now footwear fashions glorify 
the shoe of Vici kid 


Thirty years ago and more, par- In shoes of Vici kid you will 
ticular people selected shoes of find distinctive models for 
Vici kid as representing the ut- every occasion—a variety that 
most of refinement in footwear. embraces every individual 
taste and fancy. Yet in them all 
you will recognize the underlying 
richness and refinement that dis- 
tinguishes Vici kid. 




















And today the great diversity 
in footwear fashions places a 
new responsibility on Vici kid 
as the leather that lends itself 
most gracefully to distinctive Ask your dealer for shoes of 
designs and offers the richest Vicikid. No other leather com- 
contribution to each season’s_bines al/ the advantages of Vici 





harmony of color. kid. 
ROBERT H. FOERDERER, Inc. 
PHILADELPHIA This is th 
Selling Agents: LUCIUS BEEBE & SONS, Boston “edn ae 
Selling Agencies in all parts of the world VICI kid 





VICI kid 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 











THERE IS ONLY ONE VICI KID --- THERE NEVER HAS BEEN ANY OTHER 








The portrait of a 
tire that is de luxe 
in more than ap- 
pearance. You see 
it not only on the 
more expensive 
cars but on cars 
whose owners de- 
mand mileage. 
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Powered Like Europe’s Finest! 


A thoroughbred in action as well as in looks! This beautiful Willys-Knight Coupe- 
Sedan is powered with the wonderful Willys-Knight sleeve-valve engine —the same 
type of engine used in the Daimler, Panhard, Mercedes, Minerva and other famous 
and expensive cars of England, France, Germany and Belgium. 


An engine smooth as silk! Quiet! Quick! It actually improves with use. Sweeter- 
running at fifteen thousand miles than when new. Immune from valve-grinding and 
the woes of carbon. Amazingly sparing in its appetite for gasoline and oil. And with 
even greater economy in its ever-wearing endurance. Owners report 50,000 miles 
and more without a single engine adjustment. 


Coupled with this power are the comforts and conveniences of an original body creation 
of steel, finished entirely in black. Deep cushioning done in washable Spanish uphol- 
stery. Doors front and rear provide easy exit and entrance without crawling over seats 
or feet. A motor car of consummate charm and infinite mileage. 


Willys-Overland,Inc., Toledo, Ohio + * Willys-Overland Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 


Other Willys-Knight models: 5-passenger Touring $1175, 2-passenger Roadster $1175, 7-passenger Touring $1325, 
5-passenger Coupe-Sedan De Luxe $1550, 5-passenger Sedan $1795, 5-passenger Sedan De Luxe $1895, 7-passenger 
Sedan $1995; all prices f. 0. b. Toledo. We reserve the right to change prices and specifications without notice. 


THE DAT OF THE KNIGHT 18 HERE 


WILLYS-KNIGHT 


Coupe-Sedan 


Standard 


—? 1450 
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Copies of this interesting print in full color, size 17x35 inches,—one of aseries by C. F. Peters—may be had from Crawford Shoe dealers ata nominal price, 


A fair field and no favor 





BRAWLEY 
A Crawford brogue oxford for business 


wear. Handsome and sturdy; made 0) 
tan Jersey calf on the Master last. The 
same model is in other leathers: Auburn 
— black Whip calf; Atterbury brown 
Jersey calf. 


Our motto in sports or business— 


We like to win, naturally, at both 
—but we want to win on our merits 
and the merits of our merchandise. 
No alibis given or accepted—no 
handicaps wanted from anybody. 


To get away to a fair start we 
want you to give us the opportunity 
of demonstrating the worth of our 
Crawford Shoe—when we speak of 
winning we think of the Crawford 
Shoe every time! Give us a chance 
by going to the Crawford dealer and 
letting him explain and show the 
many special features of 
the Crawford Shoe. 


He’ll be easy to find, 


Let him show you what amazing 
values these Crawford Shoes are, 
what fine leathers are used, why 
they hold their shape, why they’re 
so comfortable, and we believe 
you, too, will feel that they are 
winners. 


Crawford Shoes reflect the un- 
questioned taste of the discrimi- 
nating man—reflect the expert 
skill of experienced craftsmen. 


Look them over, and the other 
Crawford shoes, most styles, $8.00 
—compare them with other shoes 

you know— 


And may the best 
shoes win! 





EXETER 


A smart Crawfird shoe for full-dress, 
Black patent crlt cn the Crawford 
Thorough-bred last. Flexible box tue— 
light flexible sole; anideal dancing she. 





Why not write for 
‘‘Below the Mirror’’, our 
interesting booklet giv- 
ing the “up and up” on 
how to wear your shoes? 


because he has in his 
window a color repro- 
duction of the hunting 
print used in this adver- 
tisement. 





SHEFFIELD 
A Crawford oxford for after-sundown 
wear. Black Holster calf on the Pony last. 
Light weight sole, rubber heels. Exception 
ally comfortable and good-looking. 


Clhe rawford Shoe 


CHARLES A. EATON SHOE INDUSTRIES 





© 1924 Charles A. Eaton Shoe Industries 
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The ait of distinction” isn't.easily defined; but it’s easily 
had Style‘and good fit are part of it; we make clothes 
that give both, with finest all wool quality added 


HART SCHAFENER & MARX 
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DID YOU SEE? 


or just look? 





HEN you look at these two sketches in the pages of Vogue, 
you know they’re smart fashions. But do you really see all 


there is in them? 


The older woman at the left wears black silk alpaca—such a discreet 
little frock with pleats to de smart, touches of beige thread embroid- 
ery for colour relief, a black scarf lined in beige to disguise not quite 
so young a throat-line, a sash that ties in back fo give the illusion of 
slimness. Her hat is beige felt, very supple; her patent leather 
pumps are absolutely plain; her stockings just darker than noisette. 
When she wears gloves, they’re beige suéde with a tiny double 


frill. 


The younger woman’s skirt is shorter, the back of her dress quite 
flat, her colour scheme more vivid. Navy blue, in one of those 
soft cashmere-finished woollens—red leather pipings and buttons— 
white piqué collar and cuffs—black hat—shoes with a tiny buckle. 
Her gloves are white like her cuffs, one-strap gloves that pull on 
loosely. . . .« 


Vogue is full of such little perfect lessons in how to dress—for all 
types—all occasions—all purses. Vogue teaches you how to see 
when you look at yourself in thelong mirror. . . . Can you afford 
to be without Vogue? 


VOGUE’S SPECIAL OFFER 
10 ISSUES $2 


Eleven if you mail the coupon now 





Paris Fashions April 15 


Spring Fabrics and 
The very latest news from the “Openings. »P All the 


Vogue Designs February 1 











SPECIAL OFFER 
Open Only to 
New Subscribers 


To new subscribers, during 
a limited period, we will send 
introductory subscriptions of 
ten issues of VOGUE for $2.00. 
Eleven if you mail the coupon 
now. 

These 11 copies, bought 
singly, would cost $3.85. A 
saving of $1.85, through this 
special offer. 


10 Issues, $2 


Spring Forecast 
Spring Millinery 
Spring Shopping 


Early Paris Openings and Brides 


(extra complimentary copy) 
he very newest fabrics and working models for your 
spring and summer wardrobe. 


February 15 


Earliest authentic news of spring styles, fully illustrated 
by Paris models. 


March 1 
The smartest hats from Paris. The cleverest hats from 
New York. 

March 15 


The best offerings of the shops; a review of the mode 
as shown in America. 


April 1 
A lovely number planned for every woman who 
is interested in beautiful clothes for the more formal 
occasions. 


spring modes devised and executed by Paris. 

New York Fashions May 1 
The most characteristic things which New York 
creates for its exclusive clientéle. 

Smart Fashions at Moderate Cost May 15 
First aid to the fashionable woman of not unlimited 


means. 
Summer Fashions June l 
VocvE knows. 


Summer clothes are fascinating. 
Shows. Buys. And you have no regrets. 


Travel-Resorts-Summer Homes June 15 
Where to go, where to stop, what to wear. With the 
Condé Nast Travel Bureau in the background for 


details. 
Hot Weather Fashions July 1 
What to wear 


How to be cool, though decorative. 
when all you want is a bathing suit. 


Vogue will save you money on every one of these numbers—perhaps 


many times its subscription price. 
things you like, but by eliminating 
biggest extravagance—aren’t they? 
ond’s pleasure—do they? 


Not by making you do without 
buying mistakes. They’re your 
And they don’t bring you a sec- 


So—this year, economize—and enjoy it. 


Sign, tear off and mail the coupon now! 


SPECIAL OFFER 


Open to Old or New 
Subscribers 


TWO YEARS OF VOGUE 
FOR $8.00. 48 copies bought 
singly would cost $16.80. 
Through this special offer you 
will save $8.80. Orders at this 
price will be accepted from 
either old or new subscribers. 
If you are a subscriber at 
present, we will accept exten- 
sions of your subscription at 
this rate. 


2 Years, $8 


Illustrations Copyright by Vogue 





VOGUE, 19 West 44th Street, New York City 


I want to take advantage of your special offer. Please enter my subscription, beginning with the next 
possible issue. I have checked the alternative I prefer 


C0 Two Years of VOGUE, $8 


(0 11 Issues of VOGUE, $2 


I enclose my cheque or money order (OR) I will mail you my cheque on receipt of your bill. 


Name Po eel ae 


Address ——__ 
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In any discussion of car values between buyer and dealer, 
Fisher Bodies are naturally of first importance. The buyer 
recognizes in the enblem—Body by Fisher—an assurance 
of highest artistry and quality; the dealer properly regards 
it as one of the outstanding superiorities of his car. 


FISHER BODY CORPORATION, DETROIT 
CLEVELAND WALKERVILLE, ONT. ST. LOUIS 


























The BELLEVIEW 


HOTEL and COTTAGES 


BELLEAIR HEIGHTS, Florida 


A charming Winter home 
set in a Southern Para- 
dise overlooking the gulf 
of Mexico. All sports on 
land and water. Address, 
The Biltmore, New York, 
for reservations. 

Through Pullman to the doors 


from New York and 
Chicago 











Hotel Soreno 
St. Petersburg, Florida 


Elegance and comfort are real- 
ized in new hotel on Tampa Bay. 
250 rooms with bath. American 
Plan. Soren Lund and Son, 
Owners; Frank S. Dodge, Mgr. 











The Mason, a resort hotel preeminent, 
in the center of the Sunshine City, is 
a new, fireproof structure just com- 


pleted. 259 outside rooms with bath. 
American Plan. 


| 
Sherman Dennis, Mgr. 


‘Hotel Mason 








ITALY 
ROME 
Gd. Hétel de Russie—Hotel Majestic 
NAPLES 
The Grand Hotel 
LAKE of COMO 


Grand Hotel Villa d’Este 
T. DOMBRE 


VENICE sor ean: 


GRAND HOTEL : HOTEL REGINA 
PREFERRED BY AMERICANS 


p——————GRAND HOTEL 
MIRAMARE - GENOA 

A REAL AMERICAN STYLE HOTEL 

E. DEL GATTO, Mgr. 















































NAPLES itacy 
BERTOLINI’S 


PALACE HOTEL 











COLORADO 








The BROADMOOR 


COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 
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4 NEW, shiny trunk and a woefully dilapidated golf bag — both 
Florida bound 


“My dear fellow,” spoke the trunk, “I’m ashamed of you, you’re abso- 
lutely shabby—why, you're impossible! Now take me for instance. I 
travel in society, stay at the famous East Coast hotels, and believe me, 
there are none finer in the land.” 

“Perhaps you're right,” answered the golf bag, “‘but—I’m a sport, I travel 
all of the East Coast golf courses—they’re great—I see the ocean and the 
tropical scenery, enjoy the climate and the pleasant winter sunshine—and 
what is more, I do tinis every year.” 

The moral is obvious. Come prepared for a Sports Winter. 


East(oasts“ Florina 


Every Outdoor Summertime Attraction 
GOLF, TENNIS, SURF-BATHING, FISHING 
SAILING, MOTORING, HORSE-BACK RIDING 
Modern hotels, best of service, perfect appointments—all operated on the American plan 
Through Pullman trains and through sleepers from important cities to all East Coast 
resorts, including Miami for Nassau, Bahamas, and Key West for Havana, Cuba 
Booklet containing list of hotels and other information supplied upon request 
FLORIDA EAST COAST RAILWAY COMPAN id 
FLORIDA EAST COAST HOTEL COMP. 
E ler System) GENERAL OFFICES il 


NEW YORK OFFIC (Flag 
Py 2 West 45th St., Telephone Murray Hill 4411 St. Augustine, Florida q 















BERMUDIANA 


To the innumerable delights of Bermuda may 
now be added the enjoyment of visiting its 
newest, most modern hotel. 











The Bermudiana is entirely fireproof, and 
embodies every expected improvement as well 
as unique elegance of decoration. Unsurpassed 
facilities for all sports and entertainments. 


For reservations, or booklet, address John O. 

vans. anager, Hamilton, rmuda, or 
Furness Bermuda Line, Desk B, 34 Whitehall 
Street, New York. 
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NEW YORK 











cA Metropolitan Residence 


TAGES of A PRIVATE 
HOME WITH HOTEL SER- 
VICE, DISTINCTIVE and 
UNOBTRUSIVE, WILL BE 
AVAILABLE MARCH 1, IN 


TheSularave 


PARK AVENUE AND 67TH STREET. NEW York 


UNQUESTIONABLY the HIGHEST 
DEVELOPMENT of the APART- 
MENT HOTEL WILL BE HERE 


EXPRESSED » MANAGEMENT 

OF MR»v E+ H « CHATILLON 
Fifteen stories Forreservations and 
—suites of any other particulars 
desired size,on mam 








yearly lease 


vy) Excuiman Co, 
only. 


>} Renting Agents 











HOTEL ST. JAMES 


109-113 West 45th St., New York City 
imes Square 
Midway between Fifth Ave. and Broadway 
An hotel of quiet dignity, having the atmos- 
phere and appointments of a well-conducted 
home. Much favored by women traveling with- 
out escort. 3 minutes walk to 40 theatres and 
all best shops. Kates and booklets on application. 
W. JOHNSON QUINN 
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To have stayed at 


| HOTEL ASTOR | 


| isto have lived in New York 


Hy 

i 

TIMES SQUARE Hl 
BROADWAY, 44th and 45th Streets | 


i] 
i 
where you are in the very center of the 







City’s brilliant, pulsating life and 
breathe its sparkling atmosphere. i 













Fred’k A. Muschenheim | 
i 








MASSACHUSETTS 


HOTEL VENDOME 


>hoslon 
Commonweattn Ave at DaRTMouTH St. 
ELIGHTFULLY SITUATED IN THE 
BACK BAY DISTRICT. QUICKLY 
ACCESSIBLE TO THEATRES, SHOPS 
AND POINTS OF INTEREST + + 


CH.GREENLEAF CO, Props. 




































NXE 


TWO BOSTON HOTELS 


which offer you complete 
hospitality in that atmos- 
phere of intelligent com- 
fort which has made the 
homes of the Back Bay 


famous. 


The Brunswick The Lenox 
On either side of Copley Square 
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COMBINING the ADVAN- 


15s E. gothSt.,N.Y. 
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on US.Government Ships 


F YOU are planning a 
winter vacation inves- 
tigate first the four great 
Sister Ships that make the 
fastest time from New 
York to Rio de Janeiro, 
Montevideo and Buenos 
Aires. Rio is now less than 
12 days from New York! 


Go now—it is summer 
in South America. Rates 
are low and excellent 
accommodations can be 
had on these famous white 
21,000-ton oil burning 
vessels. 


Send the blank below 
today for free illustrated 
literature on South Ameri- 
ca and ship accommoda- 
tions. Clip the coupon 
now—without obligation. 
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Courtesy Florida East Coast Railway 


The Coast of Heaven? 
FLORIDA! 


ATURE made Florida heaven. America divided 

heaven up like an apple pie—each piece different. 
You can get life as modern as next minute, in Florida—as 
ancient as the Everglades themselves. But there’s not a 
commonplace mile on the peninsula . . . And it’s as 
American as jazz . 


Palm Beach—the diamond hub of a platinum universe— 
enormous, brilliant past belief, vital as a newspaper, young 
as life, the richest winter resort in the world. Golf under 
summer skies. Seas as blue as heaven with the foam on. 
Bathing, boating, flying, motoring—spending! 


Miami—the climate of the Garden of Allah, the links of 
one’s fondest dreams, Bimini forty-five minutes from Broad- 
way. Daytona, and the million-dollar highway to Tampa 
—and the speedway at low tide . . . ! St. Petersburg 
—goldenest orange on the tree—growing faster than any of 
the rest—with ambitions that end nowhere, and a climate 





Me ardi Gras 


at NEW ORLEANS 


WHOLE city turned over to 

the Spirit of Piay—haunts 

of Old France pulsating again to 

a frolic two-hundred years old 

but always new—such is New 

Orleans as it abandons itself to 

the pageants, the spectacles and 
the revelry of Mardi-Gras. 

If you are going to California, 
plan to visit the Crescent City 
during the world famous festival 
that holds sway this year from 
February 28th to March 4th. 
Ten-day stop-over at New Or- 
leansallowed onalltickets. What 
a feature to anticipate on your 
trip via the 


UASC 








to correspond. 
Sailings ou ec 
American Legion For the soul with a different tempo, there’s St. Augustine— 
Feb. 16th old-world, appealing, pleasant, shady, comfortable—a 
a Pan America city fhat even a live Board of Trade couldn’t spoil. And CG li for 
March 1st Key West at the other end of the magic carpet—Key West a | ornia 
a Western World that the train runs boldly out across the sea to get to— Every mile a Scene worth while 
| March 15th marvelous mother of pearl, rose-coral and sapphire sea, 
; with a town at the end that is only itself and no other, 
Southern _, 29th quaint, full of low houses, an American city (perhaps), with SUNSET LIMITED 
fc M. - a Spanish accent (certainly). And Long Key where the New Orleans Los Angeles San Diego 
hg unson S. S. Lines tarpon jump . a San Francisco Houston San Antonio 
Ss 67 Wall Street New York EI Paso Tucson 
y Managing Operators for And off the end of Florida—Nassau—and Cuba—blue— 
- U.S. SHIPPING BOARD bluer—bluest—and gold! Rock Ballasted Roadbed. Oil-Burning 
mele Locomotives 
INFORMATION BL ANK No Dust—No Soot—No Cinders 
To U. S. Shipping Board Stay at home? Why? You'll never 
LS Tnfor. infor. Desk 2832 Washington, D.C. catch a tarpon in New York in Febru- . For information and literature address 
Ph “6 77) 
erg gavel acs Tam coeterngs sips i ~— - K mony i SOUTHERN PACIFIC LIN 
“hg Francisco (0), to the Orient from wad ? . a ES 
New York New Orleans Houston 
My Name__ 4 er = - Tucson San Francisco 
10x a The Condé Nast Travel Bureau 
wee aa pe 
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23 West 44th Street 




















New York City 
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“Where, but in Brittany ¢ are 
peasants 50 picturesque ? é 


Whether you are planning a 
quick Transatlantic trip on 
an express liner ora leisurely 
crossing, the French Line 
service provides the ideal 
route. Every ship is France 
in miniature—in service,con- 
veniences, cuisine, and all 
thecharminglittleattentions 
of a retinue trained in the 
veritable esprit, the achieve- 
mentof France alone. 


Beautiful descriptive 
booklet on request 


Trench Line 


19 State Street, New York 
Offices and agentsin principal 
cities of Europe and United States 





























PHILADELPHIA 

















Philadelphia 
THE RITZ-CARLTON 


| Continental atmosphere. Rooms, 
| ** . 

| cuisine and service of supreme ex- 
| 

| 

! 

| 

| 


cellence. In the center of the Fash- 
ionable as well as business life. | 


Under the direction of 
David B. Provan 














YOUR FINEST VACATION 


Have it this summer in Southern California 
where delightful days, cool nights and a thou- 
sand interesting things to do and see bring re- 
laxation—real rest. Send for information and 
come this summer. 

All- Year Club of Southern California 

Dept. 1302, 2601 S. Figueroa St. 
Los Angeles, California 














CLARK’S FAMOUS CRUISES 

1924° ‘Laconia’’ World Cruise, Leaves Los 
Angeles Jan. 30, and *‘Baltic’’ Mediter- 

Cruises ranean, Leaves New York Feb. 2. A 
few vacancies available; attractive rates, 

1925 4 Mos. Around the World, Jzn. 20 $1,250 up 

Chartered Cunard and Anchor S. S.**California” 

5 (oil-burner) 
62 days Mediterranean, Jan. 31 $600 up 
Specialty aaneest ~ unarder *‘Laconia” 
oil-burn 


FRANK C. CLARK. Times Building, N. Y. 


The | 
Ambassador 


A name which means hotel 














perfection—Ambassador 


The Ambassador Hotels System | 


THE AMBASSADOR, New York 
THE AMBASSADOR, Allantic City 
THE AMBASSADOR, Los Angeles 
THE ALEXANDRIA, Los Angeles 

















THE PLAZA 


| 
| 
| 
l 
| 
THE CopLey PLAZA 
The leading hotel 
New York and Boston 
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THE AMBASSADOR 
Atlantic City 
The world’s most beautiful resort 
hotel. 
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THE AMBASSADOR 
“\ “New York's Smart 
est Horei™” 

















A name which means hotel perfection 


The Ambassador Hotels System 
The Alexandria, 


The Ambassador } 


The Ambassador, 


New York Los Angeles 
The Ambassador, The Ambassador, 
Atlantic City Los Angeles 4 


THE AMBASSADOR 4 
Los Angeles 

Show place of the Pacific @ 
Coast—a miniature mee 
tropolis, crowning its 
own 27 acre park, and 4 
typifying that hospitale 
ity which has —s 










THE ALEXANDRIA 





Los Angeles Pg: 
A famous hotel y. ry coke the very name 
in a great city } 
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ENGLAND 
via Southampton 


FRANCE 
via Cherbourg 





Shots che het crojved ‘more Mae hace 
in variably choose theit av mech care 
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RELIANCE 
ALBERT BALLIN 


HAMBURG AME 


“Write for booklet and f é‘ 


am W. RANDOLPH ST., CHICAGO. 230CA 


COLORADO 











The BROADMOOR 


COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO, 


At this Famous Resort Winter 
Days are Warm and Bright 


This time is most 
delightful for 
Motoring, 
Riding, Golfing, 
Camping, 
Hunting, Fishing 
or Boating 


Open All Year 
and Fireproof 





























NEW JERSEY 











THE RITZ-CARLTON 


Atlantic City, N. J. 
THE CENTER OF DISTIN- 
GUISHED SOCIALLIFE AT 


THIS WORLD FAMOUS 
SEA COAST RESORT 


Gustave Tott, Manager 





























for winter sports! 
Greater CHATEAU | 


FRONTENAG 


ATOP OLD QUEBEC, CANADA cs 














Where to go and when 


For every kind of information about 
every place of interest and every mode 
of travel there 

consult 


The Condé Nast Travel Bureau 














23 West 44th St. New York City 





ECONOMY 
TOUR 


$280. 


Both tours ine 
clude 21 day 
round trip 
with all o 

enses paid, 
Piteding side 
trips. 





Sailings every Wednesday from San Francisco 
and every 35 days from Seattle. 


Send coupon for booklet and folder. 


MATSON NAVIGATION co. 
211 MARKET ST., SAN FRANCISCO 
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THE CONDE NAST TRAVEL BUREAU 
—:!= a : case z 
ite | _ _ — 
—=—= ~ i 
on | [fare a PEBBLE BEACH-DEL MONTE 
‘ha ~ ; | 
™ : ‘ , et . | 
LO. Mi inid ] lot i * . On the Historic Monterey Peninsula—California | 
/inter : 
ight f ’ 
is nell S in a lan Ideal Home For Sale 
ful for 4 ~ { Mr. Byington Ford’s resi- 
ring, he, a dence at Pebble Beach. Span- 
Golfing, — moun an \ ish type designed by B. R. 
Ping, Maybeck, 5 master bedrooms, 
Fishing 3 baths, garage, 3 acres of 
— “ by 2, 500 eet land, on Ist fairway famous 
zr Pebble Beach Golf Course, | 
= 3 minules from Del Monte 
~ em Ove Ssé3a Lodge, 15 minutes from 
Hotel Del Monte—price 
2a $45,000. | 
TON 3 / | Pebble Beach is a magnifi- _ waters and the Pacific Ocean. | 
nor SES cent forest park of homes This is the ideal location | 
- aa | and estates—located ca the for a California residence. 
IN- S delightful in midwinter as in wey, | famous 17 mile drive—bor- Many of America’s most 
ad midsummer. L | dering on the golfcourse and _—_ distinguished citizens now 
e e e e | i . J i Q S- 
RT Bracing mountain air—horseback rid- ne — a a 
i ing and mountain climbing. | — y ” - lie ia 
nager es | 
A famous cuisine, Pebble Beach is but fifteen minutes from Del 
Radio-active waters of great curative pg pe ow le ge gr 
value. year—golf, on our two championship courses— 
polo on two Jjields of Bermuda Grass—tennis— 
swimmi ing—fishing—hunting—riding—on a 
Cthe HOMESTEAD 20,000 acre private preserve. Adjoins historic old 
Spanish capital, Monterey, 125 miles south of 
San ep i miles Fag of Los Angeles 
Christi S. A i, en, R ident Mg —on a wonderju scenic motor highway. 
Hot Som & V nia Carl S. Stanley, Mgr. Del Monte Properties Co. 
ag pong oe Soe Del Monte, California 
Booklets and information on request 









































hen 

| << of the CUNARD and. 
ANCHOR LINES sails from | 
New York February 16th, ar- 

reau riving in Egypt at thenee 

rk City of = season and offerin: | 

e@ : : od travel opportunity rare, 

Invites guests wi quality and- cinating, and full of appeal: 










- A winter haven in Sunny Florida 
Situated in a beautiful orange 
| grove this new Inn with private 
" cottages offers all the attractions 
~ ofa southern wincer home with- 
Out its cares. - 
Modern in construction and 
tastefully furnished, we cater to 


A SUPERB panorama en route; ports 
£% of call include Madeira,Gibraltar, 
Algiers, Monte Carlo, Naples, Athens, 
Haifa, Alexandria, etc. 









Be St. Valentine’ s Day 


N infinite variety of distinctive St. Valentine’s 
favors are to be found in the Sherry Shops. 


| NEW steamer, unsurpassed in con- 
| struction, equipped with every 
| modern feature for passenger com- 
| fort; an oil-burner—eliminating 





























































‘ Delightful tokens that will be kept and treasured, Loe : 
0 e of refinement, particularly they are in marked contrast to bits of lace paper and coaling at the various ports. The 
‘ie ilies. Cottages < cohen the trite mottos which, in days gone by, were consid- traditional world-renowned Cunard 
day Thn may be rented in whole or ered sufficient homage to the little God of Love. service and cuisine.. Optional shore 
rip Ey ip part with full hotel service. T. h b excursions, well-planned and inter- 
er Guests anes the use of the © many, there is no more acceptable token than a esting. 
aH Hinks. box of Sherry’s delicious Chocolates and Bon-Bons. 
| a hing and . Choice of One-way or Round-tri 
‘on the apes 2 Ormonde- Bookings—the complete Round- 
a beach. trip—returning via England—con- 
ncisco e stitutes a consummate 
CRUISE-TOUR 
to the MEDITERRANEAN, 
— most attractive, as to points visited —as to- 
O. time req as to exp involved. 
300 PARK AVENUE Full information on request. Apply promptly. 
0 FIFTH AVENUE AT 58th STREET 
THE WALDORF-ASTORIA : CUNARD and ANCHOR. 
sal J} | STEAM SHIP LINES 
| mer a ee ee ss MI 25 Broadway New York 
ee | or Branches and Agencies 
= 


























VANITY FAIR 
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NEW YORK CITY & VICINITY 





M AR YM OUN 
Tarrytown-on-Iudson, N.Y. 
~ - 











SKATING 


COLLEGE ACADEMY 
Four-year course leading Pre-academic, Academic 
to degrees and Two-year Finishing 


Courses. 
Domestic Science; Practical Dressmaking; 
Gymnasium ;Swimming Pool;all outdoorsports. 
Kor Catalogue address The Reverend Mother 











The 
SCOVILLE SCHOOL 
1006 Fifth Ave. N.Y.C. Opp. Art Museum & Central Park 

Boarding and Day School for Girls 


Complete academic, college prepara- 
tory and advanced studies 





eries of cookery. 


you too may develope a 
complishment. 





23 West 44th Street 





DOING NOTHING ISN’T DONE 


It’s no longer the mode to be decoratively useless. 
Clever women know how to do things, these days. 
They sing, or paint, or dance, or act, if they have native 
talent for the arts. They practise landscape gardening 
and interior decoration or study such behind-the-scenes 
arts as housekeeping, servant training, and the myst- 


The Condé Nast School Service knows where and how 


Most of 
these very pages. Look them over now, and add a new 
line to your repertoire this winter. 


THE CONDE NAST SCHOOL SERVICE 


latent talent into an ac- 
the schools advertise in 


New York City 




















SPECIAL SCHOOLS 
































Che Castle 


ab % : 

_| Miss Mason's School 
for Girls 
“=” Bo» 800 Tarrytown-on-Hudson. New York 


NEW YORK STATE 












7H 
THE KNOX SCHOOL 
For Girls 
ON LAKE OTSEGO 
Twelve hundred feet above sea level. Modern 
fire-proof building. Strong College Preparatory, 
Cultural and Vocational Courses. 
Mrs. RussELL HouGHTON 
Cooperstown, N. Y. 





Box V, 














Oliver Morosco 
at the 

Atelier Des Moroscos 

1006-1009 Alamac Hotel 
7ist Street and Broadway New York 
Will personally teach amateurs in modern 
drama only. Moving picture artists and actors 
also taught. Mrs. Oliver Morosco, profession- 
ally known as Selma Paley, will assist in the 
direction of the pupils. 
Children’s classes twice weekly. 
Modern plays only—Immediate rehearsals of 

pupils 

A six months’ course will be sufficient time to 
qualify a pupil to gain a livelihood on the pro- 
fessional stage. 

THE ONLY SCHOOL OF ITS KIND 
IN THE WORLD 
Applications can be registered with 
Oscar Reges, Mer., 

Reception Room 1009, Alamac Hotel 








EASTERN ATLANTIC P 








A graduate school for girls. 
Two years of elective aca- 
demic studies for non-college 
girls. Strong courses for 
specialization in Art, Music, 
Dramatic Expression, Home- 
making and Secretarial work 
Delightfully situated in coun- 
try surroundings in a college 


town. New modern gymna- 
sium and swimming pool. 
Horseback riding, hockey, 
canoeing. For booklet, ad- 


dress 

Mr. and Mrs. H. M. Crist, 
rincipals 

Box 1561, Swarthmore, Pa. 

Also the Mary Lyon School, | 

colleee preparatory and general | 

courses: Seven Gables, girls 6-14 


Wildchitf” 


PACIFIC COAST 


if 
| 
| 
| 
\4 
| 
| 




















THE ANNA HEAD SCHOOL 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. | 
School graduates admitted without examination to 
all colleges using accrediting system. Students 
prepared for college board examinations. Post 
graduate, primary and intermediate departments 
Cheerful, homelike school with outdoor life vear 
round. Address Miss Mary E. Wilson, Prin. 

Box E, Berkeley, Calif. 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS 
EASTERN ATLANTIC 
TOME SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


One hundred ninety acres overlooking 
Susquehanna River, between 

















the 


Baltimore and 


Philadelphia. Emphasis on preparation for College 


Board Entrance Examinations. Limited to 225 

Single rooms. All athletics. Rate $1100. Catalogue 

Murray Peabody Brush, Ph.D., Director 
Port Deposit, Md. __ 





High | 





| NED WAYBURN 


Producer of the ‘‘ZIEGFELD FOLLIES” 
Offers practical instruction 


In Every Type of Dancing 
NED WAYBURN 


Studios of Stage Dancing, Inc. 


| 
| 
| 1841 Broadway, N.W. Corner 60th Street | 
New York City | 























NORMA GOULD 


Foremost Dance Instructor of California 
Send for Catalog 3 


460 No. Western Ave., Dept.5 Los Angeles 

















THE OUT-DOOR PLAYERS 
July August 
Peterborough, New Hampshire. 
Training in Acting 
Play and Pageant Producing—Dancing. 
Professional coaching for public readers 
and speakers. 

Marie Ware Laughton, Director 
Address: 417 Pierce Bldg., Boston,Mass. 














"*VESTOFF SEROVA;: 


Russian School of 
DANCING 


Ballet, Ciassic—Interpretative—National 
and Ballroom——Dancing 
® Children’s Courses a Specialty— Baby Work 
| ® Classes— Private Lessons—Normal Courses 
;® Write for Booklet F 
| § 47 W. 72nd St., N, Y. C. Tel. Endicott 6212 © 
BeBSS EB ERE EREEEB Reese 


ADELAIDE & HUGHES 


Studio of Dance 
Classes for all Classic Dancing. Stage Dances 
| created. Amateur performances staged. Children’s 
Saturday classes. All ages, starting September 
Physical culture classes. Catalog. 
Plaza 7635 





= 
|s 
;s 
| 





| 15th. ¢ 
45 West 57th Street 


AO exe THEATRE 
. r 
me Ee! re) By A 4 
ARTS—43 WEST 72nd ST., NEW YORK 
|Drama_ Opera Speech 
| Photo Play Stage Dancing Singing 
Learn to act by acting. 27th Year 

Concentration courses include actual stage ex- 
perier-* and appearances at Alviene Art Theatre, 
developing poise, personality and good address, 


graduating artists. 20 instructors. For catalog 
write Sec’y, Room 22. Mention study desired. 


CAMPS 























NEW ENGLAND 


HUNTINGTON SUMMER SCHOOL 
Preparation for all college and technical school 
examinations. 10th year. Dormitories. Large 
staff of expert tutors. Send for booklet “How to 
Prepare for College.” 
Ira A. Flinner, A.M., Headmaster, 316 Hun- 
tington Ave., Boston, Mass. 





TOME CAMP Boys 17 years and under to 6. 
Overlooking the Susquehanna. 200 acres. Sleeping 
in Lodge or tents. Good food. Every land and 
water sport. Excellent counselors. Trained Nurse. 
Season July and August. 
Camp Directors, Murray Peabody Brush, Ph.D. 
Mrs. Il. T. Bagley, Port Deposit, Maryland. 








ROSETTA O’NEILL 


_ DANCING 
Classic—National—Folk—Rhythmic—Ball Room 
‘*To Miss O'Neill I owe my age 
5 Mrs. Vernon Castle 
746 Madison Ave., N. Y. Phone Rhinelander roti 





Distinctive Millinery is the Mark of 
a Well Dressed Woman 
Learn to create your own exclusive styles in a 


thoroughly practical and well-equipped school. 
under the personal direction of an expert. 

b Completion of course permits fulfilling respon- 
sible, lucrative positions. Day and Evening Classes. 
Booklet upon request. 

ADELAIDE MILLER STUDIO 
20 WEST FORTY-NINTH STREET 
NEW YORK CITY = (Just off Fifth Avenue) 


MISS CONKLIN’S 
SECRETARIAL SCHOOL 


105 West 40th St. New York 








Secretarial and _ business 


United States Sar oe oe — 

. rving ar . 
Secretarial  Pirecitnn . se 
School 527 Fifth Ave., New York 


Telephone Vanderbilt 2474 


THE BANCROFT SCHOOL 


For children whose mental development 
has not progressed normally 
— FORTIETH YEAR ~~ 
-A.Farrington, M.D. Jenzia Coulson C 
Address Box 121 Haddonneld Na. 


b 

MISS WOODS’ SCHOOL 

For EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 
Individual training will develop the child who does 
not progress satisfactorily. 24 miles from Phila. 

ooklet. 

MOLLIE WOODS HARE, Principal 

Box 180 Langhorne, Pa. 











Hawley School of Development 
For Nervous and Retarded Children. Specializes 
in Eurythmics and Speech Correction. English 
and Art Classes. Limited number. 

: Marion L. Hawley 
53 Strawberry Hill Stamford, Ccnn. 





SPECIAL SCHOOLS 











i 
CALIFORNIA SCHOO, 

- OF FINE ARTS 
(Formerly Mark Hopkins Institute) 
CALIFORNIA STREET, SAN FRANCcisco 
Spring Term opens January Seventh 


Professional and Teachers Courses in the Fine 

and Appliea Arts, Students may enroll at any 

time. Affiliated College of the University of Cajj. 

fornia. Illustrated catalogue mailed on application, 
LEE F, RANDOLPH, DIRECTOR 


Che NEW YORK SCHOOL, of 


INTERIOR - DECORATION 
IO1-PARK AVE -NEW YORK CITY 


Practical Training Course 
Spring term starts Feb. 4. 
A four months’ course in period 
styles, color, harmony, selection and 
use of furniture, fabrics, ete, 
Courses in interior decorative de 
sign and craftsmanship. 
Send for Catalogue 41. 




















YALE SCHOOL OF THE FINE ARTS 
Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 
Four year courses in Architecture— 
Interior Decoration— Painting—Sculpture, 
Illustrated Catalogue. 














THE ART STUDENTS LEAGUE OF NEW YORK 


8th year. Classes in Life Drawing and Painting, 
Portrait, Still Life, Illustration and Composition, 
Antique and Modeling. New School of Graphic 
Arts under Joseph Pennell and Fred W. Goudy, 


Box F, 215 West 57th St. : : : New York 


S. T. TAYLOR SCHOOL — Est. 1848 
Complete instruction for professional or private, 
‘use in Dressmaking, Designing and Drafting by 
the S. T. Taylor System—500 Fifth Ave,, room 
212,N Y C. 59 Temple Place, room 1107 
Boston, Mass. 








Intensive Course 


DRESS DESIGNING 


MUSEUM OF FRENCH ART 
French Institute in the U. S. 
599 Fifth Ave. (at 48th St.), New York 


FLORENCE WILDE STUDIO 


OF ILLUSTRATION, 63 West 9th St., N.Y, C. 
Short intensive courses all branches commercial 
art—also Applied Art. Party now being formed 
for trip abroad. Write for information. 








WE TEACH 
COMMERCIAL 


ART 


‘“‘Use Your Spare Time 
for Pleasure or Profit 
Meyer Both Company, the largest com- 


mercial art organization in the held, 
offers you a different and practical train 
ing. If you like to draw, develop your 
talent. ‘Study this practical course~ 
taught by this widely known institution, 
with twenty-two years success—Wwhi 

each year produces and sells to adver 
tisersin the United States and Cana 

over ten thousand commercial drawings. 
Who else could give you so wide an exper 
ence? Commercial art is a business necet 
sity—a highly paid, intensely interesting Pro 
fession, equally open to men and wor . 
Home study instruction. Get facts befo 

you enrollin any school. Write for our illus 


trated Book, “YOUR OPPORT NITY 
for one-half the cost of mailing—four 
in stamps. 


Meyer Both Company 
Dept. of Art Instruction 





Michisan Ave., at 20th St, Dept. 48 CHICAGO, Lt 
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Antiques 


WHOLESALE ONL Y—Distinctive objects of mod- 
erate price including Old World and American Pot- 











'—Metal—Fabric— lass—5 floors at 
tee Fall, Inc., 3 East 40th St., New York. 
Arts and Crafts 





CANADIAN HOMESPUNS, direct from looms of 
French habitants. Sample, state colors. Murray Bay 
Blankets, tufted bedspreads, table covers. Cana- 
dian H Ltd., 347 Craig West, Montreal. 
CANADIAN Handwoven HOMESPUNS, Blan- 
kets, Spreads. Headquarters for this work among 
French Canadian Peasantry. Samples. Canadian 
Handicrafts Guild,s98 St.CatherineSt.W.,Montreal 


ORIGINAL IDEAS. Have an artist design exclu- 
sive gowns to suitlyou. Plan your table decorations 
for parties, or arrange your intcrior in a new apart- 
ment. Write for ideas. G.Holden, 22 W. oth St.,N.Y. 


Auction Bridge & Mah Jong 


YOUR OWN NAME ON BRIDGE SCORES 
250 officially ruled sheets, 6x9 in. Your name on 
each sheet. Postpaid anywhere, $2. Agents wanted. 
Beach Company, 904 Sycamore, Cincinnati, O. 
STEPPING STONES to Better Auction. Simple 
rules for beginners and advanced. Mod 
compared. Attractive pocket edition. Price $1. 
Freda MacMahon, Box 227, Montclair, N 

MAH-JONG & AUCTION BRIDGE 
Private or class lessons 
Mrs. James Dunne 
102 Waverly Place, Tel. Spring 4802 
MAH-JONG SCHOOL. Miss Templeton from 
China. Author,“Counting Made Easy”—$1.00.Class- 
e11 A.M. Daily & Private. 25 E. 30th St., N. Y. 
Before 10.30 A.M. Mur. Hill 10163. Vand. 10272 


MAH JONG INSTRUCTION 
Proficiency guaranteed in three lessons 
Private Lesson $5. 
Class of four $3—each person 
Vassar Club 
or at your own home 
Mrs. Florence B. Stevens, 
130 East 57th Street, N. Y. Plaza 2192 
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YERS 


A classified list of business concerns which we 
recommend to the patronage of our readers 


Advertising rates upon request. Shoppers’ & Buyers’ Guide, 
Vanity Fair, 19 West Forty-Fourth Street, New York 








Dancing 


Gowns & Blouses Made to Order 





ETUDE de DANSE 
Tango— Modern— Ballroom dances 
Private or class Lessons 
Bryant 4562 26 West 47th St., N. Y. City 


W. agth Sta N_Y. Tel. Circ! 
47 - 49t Rig IN. Ye el. Circle 2 
Clothes of Individuality - 
for all occasions 





STAGE DANCING. Original, newest dances 
taught by Walter Baker, Former dancing master 
for Ziegfeld Follies, Geo. M. Cohan, John Cort 
and Dillingham. goo-7th Avenue.N.Y. Circle 8290 


ROMANY RYE Blouses—hand-woven in unusual 
color harmonies $15. Sent on approval. Jade, yellow, 
violet, champagne, grey. State preference. Also 
wholesale, Cedar Gate Looms, Miil Valley®Cal. 





SHELTON DEWEY - 
Modern dance expert and authority. 
Private or class lessons. By appointment. 
267 Madison Ave., N.Y. Tel. Murray Hill 5307 








Delicacies 





PECANS. For those who want the best “paper 
shell” large—sweet—delicious. $1.25 lb. prepaid, 
in any quantity. Guaranteed. 

Selma Flower Shop. Selma, Ala. 


FROM SUNNY CALIFORNIA 





cots, peaches, raisins, prunes. $4.00 postpaid. 
Sun-Dried Fruit Co., land, Cal. 
Luscious Tangerines, Oranges & Grape Fruit. 
Direct from grove to your table. Trial quarter 
box oranges $2.25 delivered free. Folder on re- 
quest. S. L. Mitchill, Mount Dora, Florida. 











Greenwich Village Attractions 


PIG'N WHISTLE—175 West 4th St., N. Y. 
Delicious food served in an atmosphere 
of quiet refinement. 
Luncheon 12-2—60c. Dinner 5:30-8—85c. 


Hair Coloring & Treatments 
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Jewelry and Precious Stones—Cont. 


Diamonds, Pearls, Gold, Silver, Platinum, also 
Pledges bought. Estates Apprai Purchased 
Rose & Co. Suites 63-64; 
542-5th Ave. (45th St.), N. Y. Tel. Vanderbilt 1022 


Ladies’ Tailors 


GOWNS, COATS, SUITS and WRAPS created 
to meet the demands of the fastidious woman. 
Designed and imported. Moderately priced. 
Walther and Co., 24 West 57th Street, New York. 


























Memorials 


MEMORIALS FOR EVERY PURPOSE. In gran- 
ite, marble, bronze and glass. Individual consid- 
eration. Sketches uponrequest. State _ 





The Davis Memorial Co., Syracuse, N. 








Millinery 


REMODELER OF HATS. Your old Hats remod- 
eled into latest styles. New Hats copied from 
models in Vogue. Mail orders a specialty. Prices 
reasonable. Irene Franks, 37 West 48th St., N.Y 








DERMOPHILE HAIR OIL best for coarse and 
stubborn hair. Cure for dandruff. $2 a bot. by mail. 
Postpaid. Mf'd by Chas. de Zemler. Gentleman's 


Haircutter & Scalp Specialist. 36 E. 48th St., N. Y 
MAISON ALEX -— restores grey or discolored hair. 
quickly, harmlessly with vegetable compound. Also 
specializes in all forms of scalp trouble. Consulta- 
tion and advice free. 105 W. 43rd. St.,N. Y. 














Entertainment 


Children’s ENTERTAINMENT Bureau. Let us 
take charge of your children's@Party, plan program, 
furnish entertainers,do your shopping, decorating & 
amusing.70E.4sth St.,N. Y.Rm.2636. Mur.Hill 4043 
The Marionette Theatre. Remo Bufano, Director. 
A portable theatre completely equipped for indoor 
and outdoor performances with a company of tal- 
ented marionettes. 27 W. 8th St., N. Y. Stuy. 5368 














Bazaars 


THE BAZAAR—Miss Camilla Donworth. Odd 
metals, china and glass. d bits of jewelry 
144 acDougal Street, | 
Greenwich Village, N. Y. C. Spring 7144. 





Flesh Reduction 


SUPERFLUOUS FLESH REDUCED by modern 
scientific method, without payment until reduction, 
if desired. Dr. R. Newman, Licensed_ Physician. 
286 Fifth Ave. (near 30th St.) New York City. 














Beads & Beaded Bags 


EXCLUSIVE MODELS MADE-TO-ORDER—in 

silks,tapestries & brocades. Recoverings a specialty. 
Send for catalog & prices. 

Wm. Nibur, 2432 B'’way. Schuyler 1518 
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Beauty Culture 


MME. MAYS, Face Specialist, Est. 1891. Per- 
manently removes wrinkles, freckles, scars, etc. 
Muscles tightened ; endorsed by physicians. Booklet. 
One address. 50 W. 4oth St., Bryant 9426. 
MME. JULIAN’S HAIR DESTROYER perma- 
nently eradicates all superfluous hair (with roots). 
No electricity or poison. St test 50 years. 
Mme. Julian 14 West 47th Street, N. Y 
SUPERFLUOUS HAIR permanently removed by 
painless method originated by Dr. Roebling 
Geyser, a licensed physician. This is the 14th 
year of its successful use. © electric needle or 
chemical used. Booklet sent in plain sealed en- 
velope upon request. Dr. Roebling Geyser, 
107 East 35th St., _New York City 
2001 Chestnut St.. Philadelphia, Pa. 
‘Original”Mme.Julia Mays— Tem ple de Beaute 
Face Specialist 40 yrs. Wrinkles, Scars, Freckles 
tly removed. Endorsed by Physicians. 
(only address) 32 W. 47th St., Bry. 4856 
DELECTA BEAUTY PAC-TREATMENT 
tightens muscles of face and feeds starved tissues. 
jer sufficient for 12treatments $5.00 Booklet free. 
ve Becktel, 507 5th Ave., N.Y. Van. 4943. 























Books 


LATEST FICTION and Non-Fiction books sent 
to you by our Parcel Post Department—Small 
Rental Fee. Write for book list-pamphlet. 

Rankin Circulating Library, 7 West 49th St., N. Y. 
THE BRICK ROW BOOK SHOP, Inc., will 
send = request monthly list of unusually inter- 


ks. 19 East 47th St., N. Y. C. Telephone 








Murray Hill 8367. 


R LAWS OF MAH JONG 
- F, Foster, the international authority on games 
Mt ted some revised and codified laws o 
lah Jong. His pamphlet is based on an ex- 
jnative study of more than thirty text books 
hinese and American authors. 25 cents. 
Mah Jong Editor, Vanity Fair. 
19 West 44th Street, New York City 











Cigarettes 


MISS RAENAR FOX—100-sth Ave. N. Y. Made- 
to order Ptian cigarettes with your monogram 
ae device. All —_ Exquisite individuality. 
12.50 for 500 and $3 for 100. Assorted Sample 30c. 
FINE TURKISH CIGARETTES with your ini- 
tials, monogram or crest. Any design reproduced. 
Pinkus Bros., nc.,  9I-3rd Ave., ew York. 
Established 1894 














Cleaning and Dyeing 


iNICKERBOCKER CLEANING& DYEINGCO. 
an Sage cleaners and dyers. Main office 402 E. 
also Wi} Y. C. Branch offices in N. Y. City; 
hite Plains, New Rochelle, Newport & Paris. 








Furniture & Furnishings for the Home 


BEDROOM, Dining & Living Room Furniture. 
Individual and charming in design. 
tively priced. Remarkable savings. Visit us when 
in New York. Ruder Bros. 18 E. 48th St., N. Y. 











Furs 


BUY DIRECT from the manufacturer. 
Latest Styles. Bottom prices. 
rite for catalog and discount. 
Herman Reel Co. Milwaukee, Wis- 


Gowns Bought 


MME. NAFTAL, Tel. Bryant 670, pays highest 
cash value for fine misfit or slightly used eve- 
ning & street frocks, furs, diamonds, jewelry, silver- 
ware. 69 West 4sth Street, New York 














Most attrac- | Gonsulting Decorator helps express your ideas in 


Hair Goods 





Miscellaneous 


INTROSPECTIVE CHARACTER READING 
from Handwriting. “Take a Journey into the Per- 
sonal & Know Thyself.” Send five lines of writing 
& $3.00. Agatha W. Pettee, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 
WANTED—Exclusive sport clothes 
on consignment for new shop. 
Elizabeth’s—1901 Rockford Road, 
Wilmington, Del. Ref. Equitable Trust Company 











MANUEL, criginator of tne Modern Transforma- 
tion and the sight proof parting. Wigs, side pieces 
and toupees. Specialist in hair goods exclusively. 
Booklet. 209 East 48th Street, New York City. 








Hemstitching ef Picoting 


GUARANTEED HEMSTICHING and Picoting 
attachment. Works on any sewing machine. Price 
$2.00 with instructions. Prepaid. Ladies Art 
Sales Co. Box 71-C. Hamtramck, Mich. 

FOR HOME DRESSMAKING. 25 cents will 
bring you Vogue's new “‘smart dressmaking class 
on paper’’—all the tricks of the professional. 19 
West 44th St., Y. 

















Interior Decorators 








Home Decorating. Long experience in shopping & 
many wholesale accounts lend economy to her art. 
Laura Wand, 49 West 44th St., N_Y. Vand. 0616 








Jewelry and Precious Stones 





ndolph J. Trabert Co., Formerly with Black, 
Sear & Frost. Jewel Brokers & Authorized Ap- 
praisers. Jewels bought from estates, individuals. 
Guaranty Trust Co. Bldg., Rm. 506, 522-s5th Ave. 
FRANK C. HUTCHINSON BUYS DIAMONDS 
precious stones and individual pieces of jewelry or 
jewelry estates to be settled. Expert appraising. 
344 Madison Avenue, N. Y. Opp. Hotel Biltmore 








Tel. Bryant 1376—We Pay Cash at Once for 
U: zowns, Suits, Wraps, Furs, Diamonds, Jew- 
elry, Silverware. Highest Prices Guaranteed. Write, 
‘Phone, Send. Mme. Furman, 101 W. 47th St.,N.Y. 





THE WOMAN JEWELER—Specializes in fine 
gems, settings and repairs. Express your person- 
ality in your jewelry. Purchases made abroad. 

Olga Tritt, Heckscher Bldg., 730-sth Ave., N 











Monograms and Woven Names 





Cash’s Woven Names for marking clothing, 
household & hotel linens, etc. 

J, & J. Cash, Inc., 722 Chestnut St., So. Norwalk, 

Conn. England — France — Australia — Canada. 








Permanent Hair Wave 


NESTLE’S 
Originators of Lanoil Waving. World- 
Famous Experts. 12 and 14 East goth St., 
N. Phone Vanderbilt 7660-7661. 

CALL AT SCHAEFFER'S if you want expert 
Personal attention for a permanent wave. 
Positively no friz or kink. 

J. Schaeffer 590-592 Fifth Ave. Phone: Bry. 7615 














Prints & Frames 


KENNEDY & CO., 693 Fifth Ave., New York 
Fine Sporting and Naval Prints. 
Rare Old and Modern pechings. 
Americana suitable for Colonial Homes. 


Shoes 


CUSTOM SHOES exquisitely designed. Made to 
your own specifications. $35 upward. Mail orders 
solicited. Catalog and directions upon request. 
E. Hayes, Inc. 582 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 
SLIPPERS MADE-TO-ORDER 

to match your gown within one week. Any design, 
color material or combination $12. Shank’s The- 
atrical Boot Shop, 845-8th Ave., (s1st) N. Y. 


Social Etiquette 


























shopping again.”’ 


to get? 
Many clever folks are 


book which will save you 





Start-a Shopping Guide Book 


How often have you seen something advertised and 
have said to yourself, ‘‘Now, I must get that ‘when I go 


How many times have you forgotten the address and 
even the name of that ‘‘something’’ you were going 


shopping guide books, in which they jot down every 
novel article they see for sale—new ideas in service— 
and specialty stores for future reference. 


Why don’t you, too, keep a little book of things to 
get and where to get them?... Every time you read 
Vanity Fair jot down not only the things you want 
now but those you may have use for at some future 
date. In this way you can make a valuable little guide 


tiresome afternoons spent shopping around. 


now making themselves 


both money and a lot of 











Irresistible Charm, Poise, & Personality 
Overcome self-consciousness. Personality analyzed— 
& etiquette course—Mail $10. Also _per. instruc- 
tion. Mlle. Louise, Alamac Hotel, N. Y. End. 5000. 


Stationery 


DREKA—FINE STATIONERS. 
Wedding Invitations of Individuality. 
Engraved by hand on the finest quality of papers. 
1121 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 














Tea Rooms 


HAVE YOU DINED AT THE WILD GEESE 
154 Bowe 30th Street, 
ew York City 
All home cooking by the Misses Corse & Murphy. 
Fresh country vegetables. 
Excellent Chicken dinners Tuesday & Thursday 





i evening. 
Special party dinners and luncheons to order. — 


Unusual Gifts 


ARTISTIC GIFTS FROM EUROPE personally 
selected by me from individual craftsmen. Catalog 
for Trade only. Rena Rosenthal, 

520 Madison Ave., near soth St., New York City 
LES PARFUMS DE GUELDY—supremely subtle, 
discreetly alluring Parisian fragrance—the most 
pleasing gift to the smart woman. At all good 
stores. ueldy, Inc., 21 E. goth St., New York 


At the Jane Kay Shop one finds alluring 
studiotextiles, quaint gifts, prizes, ‘avors, sostume 
jewelry and toys for tiny tots. Shopping Service. 
Visit us. 634 Lexington Ave. (54 St.) N. Y. 























Wedding Stationery 


ENGRAVED Wedding Invitations & Announce- 
ments. Everett Waddey Co. has for a generation in- 
sured highest quality at reasonable prices, del. Book 
Wedding Etiquette Free. 3 S.11St., Richmond, Va. 
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\_ of Values YY 





The Reo 4-Passenger Coupe 
is illustrated below. 


* * * 
It is powered with the fifty 
horse-power Reo 6-cylinder 


engine. 
* * 


It is mounted on the famous 
Reo double-framed chassis. 
* * * 

The price is $1875 at Lans- 

ing; add tax. 
x * * 


Balloon tires optional equip- 
ment; $100.00 extra. 
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NEW HIGH-POWERED REO SIXES 








Oa 


HE extreme moderation of Reo prices 
is not due to quantity production, nor 
to deliberately building, down to a pre- 


determined figure. 


Instead, it is based on economies that 
naturally follow the concentration of 
huge facilities on one passenger car 
chassis, 


—the demand for which is suficient to 
encourage quality manufacturing on a 
volume basis. 


Custom-built carefulness and thorough- 
ness can thus be incorporated, yet with- 
out the addin, of a cash premium which 
these factors have hitherto implied. 


Write for booklet “Reasons for Reo” 





REO MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Lansing, Michigan 
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Y dear, dear Jasper: 

Picture us here, Florian and your 

once wildly-loved Clarinda, in this 
delectable section of the South of France, 
where the roses are most odorous and the 
Roman ruins most romantic, whiling away 
the first honeymoon of our lives in a setting 
such as Marie Laurencin might have given 
to a poem of Verlaine’s. The days are flaw- 
less blue and gold, the nights all silver stars 
and nightingales. And yet, my dear friend, 
I am not happy. 

You and I, in days past, before 
Florian became so looming a 
figure in my life, discussed, on 
many an occasion, the nature and 
meaning of happiness. And I 
cannot help remembering that, 
in all our disputations, the image 
of happiness which I held before 
me was the image of a life pre- 
cisely resembling that which now 
spreads on every side around me. 
And yet, alas, I am not happy. 

I see you start at this, dropping 
a spoonful of amber marmalade 
upon the. lapel of your purple 
dressing gown; I see the bacon 
congeal upon your plate, while 
you ponder these strange words. 
Yet, Jasper, they are true; too 
pitifully, irrevocably true. 

Florian and I are both, you 
must admit, beautiful and intelli- 
gent; we are surrounded by every 
charm of nature and every grace 
of civilization. And still, day by 
day and hour by hour, we lan- 
guish in our all-too-perfect Eden. 
Florian sits, idly nibbling roses 
—he has tasted every flower in 
the garden in his desperate 
search for new sensations—and 
yet he continues to mope mourn- 
fully in the shade of the cypresses, 
while I contemplate the pearly 
vistas of the park, in the mad 
hope that someone—anyone— 
even another woman—may ap- 
pear to break the monotony of 
our too perfect Paradise. 

Do not think that I am immured within 
four walls, that I am a prisoner in the 
usual gardens of the proverbial French villa 
on the Riviera. No prison walls surround 
me; I am as free as the air; free to explore, 
in our little shallop, the sunny coast of 
France; to see the variegated spectacle of the 
carnival at Nice; to play tennis at Cannes 
with many a bearded grand duke and many 
a noble earl; to round the Cape of Antibes; 
to test the enchanting hazards of the gaming 
tables in the Casino overlooking Monaco. 


ASPER, hear the appalling truth; we 
are bored, hideously and completely 


ee 


The Eternal Triangle 
A Letter from the Youthful Clarinda, to Jasper, Her Rejected Suitor 


bored. Under all the gilding and enamel of 
this exquisite scene, our lives flow sluggishly 
as cold suet. 

To you, ever the best and most chivalrous 
of men, I look for help. Will you not 
rescue me from this horror of disenchant- 
ment and this untroubled sea of ennui? 

It is not that Florian is unkind; quite the 
contrary. But when all is said and done, 


in keeping with the time and the place, 
there remains just nothing to say or do; a 





DRAWING BY CHARLES MARTIN 
THE SHADOW ON AN OTHERWISE UNCLOUDED SKY 
The lovers, in their arcadian retreat in the South of France, begin to feel the 
hours growing longer, the golden moments to slip more deliberately by and to 
take on a little tarnish in the passing, and the words they speak to seem, some- 
how, a shade less poignant, less evocative, less full of hidden meaning 


vast, idyllic tedium engulfs me, and then 
I think of you. I need not remind you of 
our parting words; the memory is too poign- 
ant for time or sorrow to efface. And be 
very sure that I have not forgotten that 
you are always there, ready to save me 
when my need is sorest—to save me, not 
from the cruelty of Florian, but from his 
kindness, from his excessive sympathy, 
his unfaltering solicitude. Sometimes I 
bring myself to believe that, if he were but 
to be harsh to me, inconsiderate, unkind, 
a part of my ennui, at least, would vanish. 
It would seem as if there came a haunting 
weariness from too much peace of mind. 


EAR Jasper, I am not about to ask 

you to catch the first ship for 
Cherbourg, in order to tear me from 
my husband’s arms. Our elopement 
might disturb that beautiful friendship 
which has always existed between you 
and Florian. And, though I do, indeed, 
long to see you—to rejoice in your rare 
and sparkling humor, and to hear your 
refreshing and original views upon the 
latest haere and plays, the newest music, 
, and the most recent political 
faux pas,—I hesitate, not un- 
naturally, to put you to the 
inconvenience of a downright 
scandal. For why should we 
ruffle the surface of our world 
by any unnecessary social error, 
when a solution, simple, yet 
profound, lies ready to our hand? 
No, the solution which I dangle 
in my mind, as a light and parti- 
colored bubble, is not that you 
should join us here in these en- 
chanted gardens; not that you 
should hear, with us, the distant 
sounds of the violins coming 
over the water from Cape Mar- 
tin; not that you should motor 
with us to Monaco and test your 
fortunes on the fickle red, or the 
perhaps more constant black; 
not that you should visit Grasse, 
the most redolent, the most 
sweetly perfumed of all the towns 
of the world, for is it not in 
Grasse that the subtle perfumes 
of France are distilled, and cap- 
tured finally for the perfume 
markets of the world? No, none 
of these solutions has haunted 
me. 


OU have only, my preux 

chevalier—for so I invariably 
name you to myself—to do me 
one little service to render me the 
happiest of women. If I cannot, 
small thanks to les convenances, 
invite you here in person to 
illuminate our clouded honey- 
moon by the brilliance of your wit, I can 
at least entertain as your ambassador that 
enchanting folio over whose pages we have, 
in the past, spent so many joyous hours, 
and which always seemed the mirror of 
your own delightful mind. Dear Jasper, 
make me happy—make poor Florian happy 
also—here, in our loneliness, merely by call- 
ing Vanderbilt 2400, or posting a card to 
No. 19 West 44th Street, New York, and 
sending your eternally affectionate, ever 
grateful Clarinda a year’s subscription to 
Vanity Fair! 


M. M. 
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DOBBS HATS 


THE STANDING OF DOBBS & Co As New Yoru«'s LEADING HATTERS 

HAS BEEN ACHIEVED THROUGH APPRECIATION OF THE FACT THAT 

THE METROPOLIS OF THE WORLD SHOULD MAINTAIN AN ZL'XCLUS/VE 

ESTABLISHMENT WHERE THE STYLE, QUALITY AND SERVICE OF 
MEN'S HEADWEAR ARE BEYOND QUESTION 


—~— DOBBS & Co ~ 620.4: 244 Fifth Avenue ~ New York —~ 


EXCLUSIVE REPRESENTATIVES IN MANY OF THE PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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F the many Slavic artists lately come to our shores, Savely Sorin has enjoyed 
the greatest success in the exacting field of portraiture. His d(but last season, in 
the collective exhibition of Russian art seen at the Brooklyn Museum, and in 
subsequent appearances at the Knoedler Galleries, in New York and London, were 
in the nature of triumphs for a painter previously unknown in the Anglo-Saxon 
countries. Before her marriage, the Duchess of York was Lady Elizabeth Bowes- 
Lyon, youngest daughter of the Earl and Countess of Strathmore and Kinghorne 
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© 1923, BY SAVELY SORIN 


H. R. H. the Duchess of York 


From a Recent Portrait by Savely Sorin, the Distinguished Russian Painter 


Sorin, together with his colleague and compatriot, the sculptor Seraphim Sudbinin, 
will shortly hold, in Washington and elsewhere, an important joint exhibition of 
recent work. The exhibition, which opens at the National Gallery, in Washington, 
will comprise some twenty new portraits by Sorin, and a similar number of marbles, 
bronzes, carved wooden statuettes and portrait busts by Sudbinin. Both artists 
are at present in America, on somewhat extended visits. Here we have one more 
evidence of the growing interest evinced in America, in the art of modern Russia 
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A New Salve for an Old Itch 


The Shadow Cast Across the American Stage by the Threat of An Impending Censor 


HE Old Playgoer is uneasy. Sundry por- 
[ies of increasing frequency and fore- 

boding have made him aware that an old 
itch to reform and check and subdue the 
theater is troubling his neighbors. From a 
hundred sources, he hears that there is an 
anachronistic danger of a censorship being 
established to say in advance what plays he 
should and should not see; and, in response, 
old and deep convictions stir within him and 
bid him go forth to the barricades and fight. 

To be sure, he himself goes less and less to 
the theater nowadays. The petty larcenies of 
the ticket speculators have exasperated him, 
and he has paid their toll once too often only 
to find himself trampled on by late comers and 
embedded in very acres of recent citizens who, 
while the play moves on, leak vapid observa- 
tions and strum their catarrhs. Then, perhaps, 
his own arteries have reached that condition 
which invariably induces the conviction that 
acting (like the snowstorms of one’s youth) 
isn’t what it used to be. So he prefers to stay 
at home, sip his port, and read the blessed 
libretti of W. S. Gilbert. 

Of the new freedom in the theater and the 
old, old assault upon it, tidings are brought 
him by his folks. There is young Wilkes, his 
nephew at Columbia, who comes storming in, 
clad in a coonskin coat and enormous goggles; 
gallant young Wilkes, whose very hair is up- 
right and resentful. Now he is up in arms 
because he has heard that a committee wishes 
to confine Jeanne Eagels’s torrential wrath in 
Rain to a mere, inadequate “son of a gun”. 
And he thinks that his uncle, the Old Play- 
goer, should pass a resolution, or go to Albany, 
or do something to prevent so fine an actress 
from being limited to such cautious and im- 
probable epithets. 


The Variety of Opinion 


put the lad has no sooner gone on down- 
town to see the chilly girls in Artists and 
Models, then in comes one of another per- 
suasion, good, kind, blundering Aunt Prue, 
who feels that the Old Playgoer should use his 
influence to have Miss Eagels put in the stocks. 
Aunt Prue, who has a secret passion for com- 
mittees, wants her pastor to form one at once 
and purify the American stage. She is a rest- 
ss lady, who rocks a good deal and emits so 
many hissing sounds that she invariably 


By ALEXANDER WOOLLCOTT 


reminds her unregenerate nephew of a boiling 
pot with the lid on. 

He is not only utterly disinclined to help 
her in her crusade, but his understanding of 
its inspiration in the sealed fountains of her 
deep inner-self embarrasses him so acutely 
that he cannot talk with her freely about it. 
Her especial agitation is on the subject of the 
annoyingly successful Rain, and he wonders 
how she can sit through that admirable, 
vehement, and cleansing play without being 
abashed into silence by it. 


A Case in Point 


AIN watches, with considerable purging 

satisfaction, the ordeal and downfall of a 
smouldering zealot who, on his way to his 
mission in the South Seas, comes across a 
runaway trollop who is escaping from Hawaii. 
The sight of this jaunty Magdalene inflames 
him. Sincere, quite unconscious of his own 
complexities, and fierce with the peculiar 
ferocity of those who have said “No” to 
themselves always, he storms against this 
woman, castigating her with a flagellant joy. 
And then, when he has frightened and broken 
her and she is become a tearful, praying child 
under his spell, he surrenders suddenly to the 
unacknowledged source of his excitement, and 


is stealing to her bedroom as the penultimate 


curtain falls. Next morning, she is her gaudy, 
defiant self again, and the missionary lies out 
on the beach, self slain and at rest. 

This ruthless play, which is alive with all 
that the Puritan most hates in the theater— 
the boldness of scrutiny, the relentlessness of 
natural history, the squalor of language—this 
play is a very parable of Aunt Prue’s itch, 
and her nephew does not know how to tell 
her so. 

He knows so well that her objections to 
Rain go back to an ancient resentment of the 
theater itself, to an inherited feeling that there 
will be plenty of time in the hereafter for 
mortals to have a good time. He remembers 
when, with no visible success, she had tried 
to shape his boyhood with a book called Elsie 
Dinsmore. In particular, he recalls a passage 
in that opus, describing the arrival of Elsie 
in a certain town at night. She was met at the 
station by her father, a rakish, wordly fellow, 
whose heart was so hardened that he had no 
objection to Elsie’s playing the piano on 


Sunday. But even he blenched on this evening 
when, as their cab was bowling along the night- 
mantled streets, they passed a building which, 
as the Old Playgoer recalls it now, was shud- 
deringly described as having “alightedfacade”’. 
Through its dreadful portals, women in low- 
necked gowns and men actually clad in dress 
suits were drifting cynically. Elsie shrank 
back into the depths of the cab, murmuring, 
“Oh, father, what kind of place is that?” And 
he, putting a sheltering arm around one who 
shouldbe shielded fromsuchascabrousspectacle 
whispered sadly: “That, my dear, is a theater.” 

The Old Playgoer sometimes thinks of 
challenging Aunt Prue to name one play 
that ever harmed anybody. But he knows that 
such an inquiry would soon lead them to 


.an endless debate on what good is and what 


evil. He is even inspired to such debate when 
he reads the inflammatory pamphlet which 
goes through the mails to warn the playgoers 
of the land that Channing Pollock’s The Fool 
is coming to town. I share his embarrassment 
about this pamphlet, because I am listed 
among the hundreds of persons who have 
enjoyed and endorsed that play. On the page 
which starts off with a declaration that the 
wisest men enjoy The Fool, I am quoted along 
with Alan Dale, Percy Hammond, and similar 
pundits. Then, under the gratifying slogan, 
“A Child Can Understand It”, are listed 
the endorsements of Harvey O’Higgins, Edwin 
Markham, Don Marquis, Oliver Herford, 
Cosmo Hamilton, Samuel Hopkins Adams, 
John S. Sumner, Jesse Lynch Williams, and 
similar adolescents. 


The Theater as a Regenerative Influence 


Bt the arresting page of this pamphlet is 
rather that one which describes the good 
The Fool has done. It tells how a New Jersey 
banker sent every employee of his bank to see 
it, in order that they might thereby become 
more courteous, honest and efficient. And 
when the Old Playgoer reads that item, he is 
not sure whether Mr. Pollock is boasting, or 
breaking down and confessing. It tells how a 
defiant college lad, in danger of expulsion, saw 
The Fool and became the less interesting and 
perhaps less productive kind who would grad- 
uate with honors. It tells how a man, whose 
wife was divorcing him, sent a copy of the 
piece to Reno, and provoked a re-union; but 
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whether thereby the play wrought good or 
evil, the Old Playgoer does not know and, he 
feels pretty sure, neither does Mr. Pollock. 
He wonders if Aunt Prue knows how pre- 
posterously the censorship has worked in 
other lands and other fields. Its record is of an 
almost hilarious fatuity. The very Lord 
Chamberlain who had dozed placidly while all 
manner of vulgar, smirking farces had slipped 
into London, suddenly awoke with a start and 
rushed out breathless to hold up a stern hand 
when someone had the hardihood to put Ibsen’s 
zealously moral Ghosts into rehearsal. And the 
same functionary fairly outdid himself, later, 
by forbidding a revival of the sweet, gay, ex- 
quisite comic opera The Mikado, lest its 
fooleries offend the delicate sensibilities of 
the (at the moment) allied power, Japan. 
The censorship in America, left 


In Pennsylvania, where the law is stricter, 
the power greater, and the passion to inter- 


fere more inflamed, stranger things have be- 


fallen. Movie kisses there are measured by 
the foot, and limited to ten thereof. In Penn- 
sylvania, a film in which the District Attorney 
turned out to be the villain was barred, for 
fear that such a tale would shake the presum- 
ably insecure local faith in the law. 

In Pennsylvania, a movie called The Pilgrim 
was barred at the frontier. It was as native 
and charming as Huckleberry Finn, as immoral 
as Little Women, and as warm as each with 
humanity. Furthermore, it was made alive and 
beautiful bythe incomparable art of one of the 
finest actors of all time. Yet, because, in The 
Pilgrim, Master Chaplin donned a cleric’s garb 
and pretended, for a time, to be the new 
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reviewed Jurgen for one of the more crushin 
of the New York dailies. This was before some 
lynx had turned its first edition into a ¢ol. 
lector’s rarity; and she, missing utterly the 
gleaming swordplay of that crafty fiction 
reported to the public that it was a very nice 
book. : 
Unable, therefore, to be of comfort to Aunt 
Prue, the Old Playgoer’s sympathies are all 
with his battling nephew. If, nevertheless, he 
remains calm by his fire, it is for several rea. 
sons. For one thing, he has a profound distaste 
for helping to shelter the greasy fellows whose 
theatrical management is, in spirit, akin to 
the slimy trade of those Paris hucksters who 
wink at tourists and try to sell them for. 
bidden postcards. ; 
Then, he knows that, in the theater 
censorship is practically impossible, be. 
cause a play is reborn, with all its 





largely to the spasmodic discretion of 
the police, has been almost equally 
absurd. By an immense hanky panky 
on the part of an audible and not alto- 
gether disinterested medical publica- 
tion, the dull, didactic, and fiercely hy- 
gienic Damaged Goods of Pastor Brieux 
was allowed to go the rounds, while 
Mrs. Warren’s Profession, which Shaw 
wrote with all /is Puritan ancestors 
guiding his pen, was forbidden as some- 
how bad. Then, a later and not dis- 


Two Sonnets 
By Davip Morton 


Rendezvous 


c will never happen again, but it happened once: 
The patient gazer here—and the light in the sky, 
The lonely hunter—the sleek, white thing that he hunts, 
The man at the curb—the savior passing by. 
It will happen no more in any other year: 
The pilgrim moment out of the waste of time, 


original sin, each night. Anyone who 
remembers how Edward Sheldon, in 
translating The Jest, took out all the 
overtones of perversion from the Italian 
manuscript only to have them all put 
back by the intentional manner and 
accent of John Barrymore, without a 
single word of Sheldon’s being altered, 
knows that there are not enough vigi- 
lantes in America to keep the theater 
from saying its say. 


similar tragedy from the Yiddish, Asch’s 
God of Vengeance, recently drew luke- 
warm praise from the critics, an 
indictment from the Grand Jury, and, 
some time after the piece had run its 


Came like a wandering light, and rested here, - 
Came like a lonely sound, and filled a rhyme. siiiaiiaciisiaiataitaadladione 
AW or no law, it will say that say, 

Each year must have plays accord- 


ing to that year’s taste, which ever 


There was a dream in the clay, and a time was set, I 
And sun and rain for a far, appointed hour, 
And the timeand the dream and the sunand the rain were met, 





course, a conviction from a court. The 
public is sometimes slow in finding out 
how unentertaining a much discussed 
play can be, but not so slow, of course, 
as the due process of law. 


The Humors of Censorship 


OR, so far as the Old Playgoer has 

been able to observe, has the 
already established censorship of the 
movies always functioned with great 
wisdom. Indeed, its operation has 
seemed to be marked from time to time 
by something with a haunting resem- 
blance to a lack of common sense. Sun- 
dry interferences have ranged from 
piddling alterations to grotesque sup- 
pressions. Thus, the Motion Picture 
Commission of the State of New York 
directed one scenario department to 
change the title, “I don’t like that rich 





And the expectant air received the punctual flower. . . . 
It will never happen again, and it has no name, 
But that was my need of you... and the way you came. 


After Storm 


KNOW how it would be ... a rainy moon 
Would make an arching loveliness of sky, 
And we would mark again how strangely soon 
The heavens are stilled of storms gone loudly by,— 
And how is left, along the storm’s late way, 
Thin veils of cloud that let the moon look through 
In sad, white beauty ... and then I would say : 
“Nothing of this is beautiful as you. 


“For you are strange with storm that swept your skies, 
“And left you sad as moons in a sad place, 
“With old, remembered sorrow in your eyes. ... 
And you would smile and turn away your face, 
But I would say, there where the moon looked through: 
“Nothing of this is beautiful as you.” 


” 


governs the theater instead of the 
t theater being governed by it. The 
Old Playgoer recalls with a chuckle 
that the city which forebade Mrs. 
Warren’s Profession one year, let it in 
without comment the next. And he 
derives a nourishing satisfaction from 
his cherished works of Stephen Crane. 
Crane’s gauche, boyish Mageie: a Girl 
of the Streets was too harsh for any 
publisher’s stomach when it was writ- 
ten; but a few years later, because the 
water was still flowing under the bridge, 
and because Crane himself had grown 
in fame and authority, Appleton’s 
brought it out boldly. Its brusqueries 
seem mild today, and it is startling to 
find, amid its squalor of -picture and 
its violence of speech, that when young 
Crane went so far as to use the word 
“hell” or the word “damn”, the pub- 








old roue hanging around you,” to 

make it read, “I don’t like that rich 

old sport ”—a nice distinction based, one can- 
not help suspecting, on an uneasy notion that 
that foreign word “roue” is a dirty word, 
Perhaps the lynx-eyed censor was in some- 
what the same case as one critic at One Kiss, 
a French musical comedy of which Clare 
Kummer had so renovated the libretto that 
there was nothing left of its original sin. Now 
it is, to use the phrase of an agrarian acquain- 
tance of mine, as “pure as the driveling snow”’. 
As an encore, Oscar Shaw sings one tune to 
a meaningless jumble of innocent French 
words, but, to be on the safe side, the critic 
lectured him for his vulgarity; and in each 
audience there are always those canny fellows, 
on whom nothing can be put across, who wink 
knowingly and vouchsafe the guess that this 
guy Shaw wouldn’t dare sing them words in 
English. Another warning as to how a censor- 
ship might work can be found in that quaint 
product of the Sunday law—the sacred concert. 


called pastor of an Arizona town, it was felt that 
that was allowing more frivolity to be asso- 
ciated with churchly thoughts than the Chris- 
tian faith could afford in Pennsylvania. So 
that commonwealth’s stock of chuckles and 
charm for the year was curtailed. Indeed, 
whenever you hear that the movies are in a 
parlous state, the chances are that that State 
is Pennsylvania. 

All of which the Old Playgoer would explain 
to Aunt Prue, if he did not think it would 
be wasting his breath. The differences between 
himself and someone who, by a monstrosity 
of civilization, has come to think of sex and 
filth as interchangeable terms, are too wide to 
bridge by argument. He has no way of explain- 
ing to her that to the pure all things are rotten, 
that, quite literally, folks do enjoy themselves 
in the theater, and that there is a moral tucked 
away somewhere in the delightful anecdote 
about the good lady who, as it happened, 


lisher gave an apologetic cough in the 
form ofadash. He let the words into the 
book, but saved his own face by omitting the 
vowel from each. Now, such reservations are 
as unexpected as if Eugene O’Neill’s Hairy 
Ape were to pause amid his blasphemies and 
murmur: “Excuse my wet glove”. But that 
was in 1896, the decade which looked on 
uneasily while the watchful and glistening 
Anthony Comstock roamed the land, and 
which heard with sympathy the rage of Frances 
Willard, whose cloistered eye came unexpect- 
edly on the word “rape” in the Century. 
When “Maggie” is republished this year, it 
will have recovered from this vowel trouble. 

Thus, the world do move; and, in a theater 
which, for all its blunders and its encum- 
brances, somehow serves truth a little better 
today than ever it did before, Aunt Prue can- 
not appear successfully for any considerable 
time in that fantastic gesture which our friend 
Heywood Broun delights in calling the réle of 
King Canute. 
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GRANDE SCENE CHAMPETRE 
As locally presented by M. Paul Rosenberg, 
of Paris, the delectable pictorial fantasias of 
Marie Laurencin have completely captivated 
a public hitherto habituated to realism 


UNE FEMME 


Formerly known chiefly as a water colorist, the mystic 
evocation of Marie Laurencin also fit.ds expression in 
oils, the cool, gray-green backgrounds and flat, mural- 
like surfaces being relieved by colors of exquisite 
delicaecy—mauve, violet, purple and pale _ rose 








MARIE LAURENCIN (LEFT) 


The sensitive French artist, not as she paints, 

or is painted, but as seen by the searching 

verity of the camera—an actual being, imbued 
with the spirit of creative conciousness 


FEMME ET ENFANT 


Whatever its theme, the essentially exclusive vision of 
Marie Laurencin refuses to come to terms with reality. 
Hers is a world of mythical beast and bird, fabulous 
flowers, slender forms, and pallid, haunting physiog- 
nomies that have the persistence of dream fizments 





Marie Laurencin’s Exotic Art, at the Wildenstein Galleries 


The First Exhibition of the French Fantast in Paint, Proves One of the Sensations of the New York Season 
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Mary Boland Meets Success in “Meet the Wife” 
As the Wife Who Proves the Ruin of Two Husbands, Miss Boland Has One of the Season’s Most Amusing Roles 
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A Greater Earning Capacity for Poets 


What is Needed in the Poetry Market is Efficiency, and a Good Selling Organization 


more earnest poets of England and America, 

that the standard of efficiency in the poetry 
business is lamentably- low. Here and there, 
it is true, a few poets set an example of enter- 
prise in supplying their market; but, for the 
most part, organization is lacking. 

The object of this little talk is to bring home 
to every poet the importance of Efficient Sales- 
manship. There are quite a few young poets in 
America today who earn more than three 
hundred dollars & year. It is obvious that, by 
careful and efficient organization, an output 
equal to that of Mr. Edgar A. Guest is within 
the reach of any poet whose line of business is 
the Epic. Rhymed poetry, of course, demands 
a little more attention to detail; the efficient 
poet will pause and ask himself whether the 
long poem without rhymes, or the short 
thymed poem, yields the better result. The 
late John Milton and Mr. Robert W. Service 
have specialized profitably in both; on the 
other hand, it must be realized that a sonnet 
must often be cut to fit. Hence, the ambitious 
poet, on submitting a sonnet to the editor of, 
let us say, The American Magazine, will con- 
trive to make his last two or three lines 
optional, marking them legibly in red ink to 
that effect. 

However, our present purpose is to answer 
the question, ‘““How Can I Make Poetry Pay?” 
In order to answer that question, we must turn 
to such men as Keats B. Shelleyson. Whether 
the young poet belong to the Pastoral, Ago- 
nized, or Rebellious school, Keats B. Shelleyson 
can show him the way to make poetry a paying 
proposition, because Mr. Shelleyson certainly 
has the goods. 

It was our privilege, recently, to interview 
this successful poet, in his office in the great 
Shelleyson Building, which crowns the western 
slope of Shelleyville, New York, the city which 
has sprung up around his poem factories. On 
approaching the Shelleyson Building at night, 
the eye is caught by a gigantic electric sign 
which, in flashes of many colored light, broad- 
casts its clarion message in every direction: 


You May THINK THE Poem You HAVE Just 
READ IS THE GENUINE ARTICLE 
But Is It A SHELLEYSON? 
Look FOR THE SIGN OF THE PINK 
TRIANGLE ON EVERY ODE. 
Ask Your FAvorRITE PoETRY MAGAZINE 
TO STOCK SHELLEYSONS. 


NTERING the handsome reception hall, 
lined with marble busts of Dante, Long- 
fellow, Robert W. Service, Victor Hugo, Mrs. 
Martha Guppings Dubody, of Austin, Texas, 
Alfred, Lord Tennyson, and other well-known 
leaders of the industry, one is struck by the 
ceaseless, ordered activity of the place. On 
our right a copper sign reveals the Odes 
(Distribution) Department, which last year 
dealt in nearly thirty thousand dollars’ worth 
of odes. In their neat white smocks and caps, 
the five hundred girl employees in this depart- 
ment make a truly charming picture. They 
are permitted to sing at their work, and they 
are very proud of the fact that, last year, they 
beat the Retail Sonnet Department for the 
t Lee Masters Bowl for Neatness. 

Pausing only long enough to admire the 


|: has been felt for some time, among the 


By DOM STEYNING 


busy scene viewed through the great glass 
doors of the Pastoral (Packing) and Epic 
Departments, we enter the elevator and are 
whirled up six floors to the private offices of 
Keats B. Shelleyson. The directing brain of 
this hive of happy industry is a typical busi- 
ness poet—clean-shaven, firm-chinned, with 
keen, steel-gray eyes, and a commanding man- 
ner. Though his hair is now quite gray, Mr. 
cae 





Lord Wagram 
By Aldous Huxley 
NIN ETEEN hundred and eighty-three 
Was the number of ladies, it will be 
remembered, 
Who gave (or lent) 
Their favors to Don Juan Tenario. 
Lord Wagram, as I happen to know, 
Broke this record years ago; 
And though he makes no love in Lent, 
Being, of course, a strict R. C., 
His total now, at only thirty-four, 
Must be three thousand or, I dare say, 
more. 
Meeting Lord Wagram at the Club, 
I asked him how he was; 
“Very bored, thank you,” he replied. 
And when I asked him the reason, 
He began to complain of the inexpressible 
Tedium of life. 
Every day, this dismal business of love: 
Woman after woman, endlessly following. 
Different they were, no doubt, from cne 
another; 
But one’s relations with them were always 
the same. 
Always too depressingly the same. 
“Sometimes”, Lord Wagram told me, 
“sometimes ”’—with a sigh— 
“T almost wish I were a bank clerk. 
Any sort of life must be better than mine.” 
He looked at his watch. ‘‘Good Lord, it’s 
nearly four! 
Nothing’s so fatal as being late— 
And for a first appointment, too. 
Such wonderful hair, such ankles. . . . 
But I must fly.” 
He flew. 











Shelleyson still retains the characteristic energy 
and driving force of the ragged, uneducated 
urchin who, nearly fifty years ago, scribbled 


* his first poem and saw it published within a 


month in The Dial. Within six months, Mr. 
Shelleyson (by that time Night Clerk at the 
Waldorf Astoria) was the principal contributor 
of serious verse to the London Spectator, The 
Nineteenth Century, to Women’s Wear, The 
Century Magazine, and many other periodi- 
cals. At the same period, he wrote a monthly 
sonnet for Poetry. Many critics consider that 
this period was the most brilliant in the history 
of that journal. 
In the Presence of the Master 

UT to return to the beautiful room where 

Mr. Shelleyson receives his visitors. It is 
plainly furnished. A simple mother-of-pearl 
telephone exchange, enabling Mr. Shelleyson 
to keep in touch with his various departments, 
is the only note of luxury. A gold framed sen- 
tence of congratulation from Eddie Guest 
covers the south wall, and a signed photograph 
of Alfred Noyes, inscribed, ‘Keats, from 
Alfred—We are the Music Makers’’, stands 
on the desk at which Mr. Shelleyson even now 


finds time to turn out an occasional epic poem 
from his own hand. 

“Yes”, said the Poet, smiling, “I founded 
the Mass Production method on a very simple 
principle. Standardization of parts was prac- 
tically unknown in the poetry industry until I 
proved that, by utilizing it, one’s average 
yearly output could be trebled or quadrupled 
without perceptibly increasing the overhead 
charges. When I began, I had to produce most 
of my stuff by hand. Now——” 

Mr. Shelleyson touched a bell at his side. 
A keen-faced secretary entered the room. 

“What’s the quote?” said Mr. Shelleyson, 
quietly. 

“Sonnets, long 10, short 5 per”, answered 
the secretary briskly; ‘odes, 9.50 to 15.50 
bulked; epics, 6 inches to the dollar; with 
rhyme, 2 to the dollar; pastoral closed at 4.50; 
nature fell ten points. One consignment of 
free verse returned today as not up to 
schedule.” 

Mr. Shelleyson’s eyes flashed ominously. 
“Show me the rejected poem”, he demanded, 
briefly. 

The secretary handed him a sheet of paper. 
The poet glanced it through quickly and read 
aloud: 


Overtones 


A Mood in F sharp Minor 
i thought i couldn’t hate but 
by god when i see your round 
white face like a sick 
moon i want to scream and bite 
it stand back blast you you 
think because i am a woman frail pale 
obsessed with the why and 
the because you can trample on my 
body no no no no i say 
under this meek bosom behind this 
‘gently heaving fichu there rages a 
tiger red in tooth and claw 
here i sit accepting a cup of weak tea from 
the secretary of the guild of poor brave 
working women what would you say 
if i suddenly rolled on the hearthrug 
screaming and foaming at the mouth 
eh 
you beast 


HO sent this out?” asked Mr. Shelley- 
son, sharply. 

“Mrs. Azrael P. Murgle, No. 567, Free 
Verse, Wholesale,” replied the secretary, 
consulting a list. 

“Fired”, said Mr. Shelleyson. ‘Get a girl 
with a real Punch. When you see the Shelley- 
son trademark, you see the real stuff. Get 
that?” 

The secretary withdrew. 

“T am expecting’, said Mr. Shelleyson, 
glancing at his watch, “my advertising mana- 
ger. In a business like this——” 

The Advertising Manager, a hatchet-faced 
young man, reputed to be the smartest poetry 
publicity man in the world, entered briskly. 

“Well?” said Mr. Shelleyson. 

“Fine”, said the Manager. 
It’s the big bezuzus. See here.” 

He unrolled a brightly colored streamer. It 
represented a woodland glade; in the fore- 
ground, a lovely girl reclined on the velvet 
turf. Gazing passionately into her eyes was a 
fine, clean young graduate of Yale; and above 
them, in a gossamer mist, floated dryads and 
Pans and nymphs. The legend said: 

(Continued on page 80) 


“Tt’s a wow. 
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Right Royal Fare for the Theater-Goer 


A Survey of the Current Drama Indicates a Rapid 


ALISON SKIPWORTH 
Some of the most vivid mo- 
ments of “The Swan”’, 
that deft comedy by 
Ferenc Molnar, are fur- 
nished by Miss Skipworth, 
in the réle of Princess 
Maria Dominica, in which 
she looks like the Queen of 
Roumania, and acts with 
the brisk decisiveness of an 
Elizabeth or a Catherine 


Increase in Royalties 


STEICHEN 


BERYL MERCER 


A shrewd majesty, slightly 
dimmed by emotionalism, 
is the attribute of Eng- 
land’s late sovereign, as 
played by Miss Mercer in 
“Queen Victoria”, a play 
by David Carb and Walter 
Prichard Eaton, the Equi- 
ty Players’ first—and, un- 
fortunately, ill-fated—ven- 


ture of the present season 


MARGEURITE FOR- 
REST AND HERBERT 
DELMORE 


Gay colors eniiven the pro- 
duction of ‘Sancho Pan- 
za’’, the play adapted from 
Cervantes’ ‘Don Quixote 
de la Mancha”, in which 
Otis Skinner is being 
starred. Miss Forrest, as 
the young Duchess, is a 

ri : charming heroine whom 

FRANCIS BRUGUIERE Sancho brings to the man 
of her heart’s desire 


See ee ee 
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LEO LEE 
NORBERT PETERS 
CLARE EAMES 
This famous “Queen” will next appear as Elizabeth 
of England, with Mary Pickford, in ‘“‘Dorothy 
Vernon of Haddon Hall’’, an elaborate film, adopted 
from the popular novel by Charles Major 


ULLRICH HAUPT 


As Prince Albert, in “Queen Victoria”, 
this young German actor appears in his 
first English-speaking réle, and lends to it NICKOLAS MURAY 
a fire and romance which promise to rank 
him among the favorites of our stage 


PHILIP MERIVALE 


As Prince Albert, in Molnar’s “The 
Swan’”’, brings to his characterization of a 
philosophical monarch an ease of manner 
and of wit altogether royal and irresistible 
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A Prediction in Regard to Three English Authors 


Writers Who, Though Masters of Thought, are Likewise Masters of Art 


whom I wish briefly to speak. Two of 
them—Henry James and Sir James Fra- 
zer—are known in America and are beginning 
to be known in Europe, in translations; the 
third, Francis Henry Bradley, is hardly likely 
to be known outside of England at all. He is, 
indeed, a rare writer; from 1883 to within a 
few months ago, his Principles of Logic was out 
of print. The republication of this work, in 
two volumes, with fresh supplementary essays; 
the appearance of a condensed edition of 
Frazer’s The Golden Bough, and the continua- 
tion of a new and cheaper edition of Henry 
James’s complete works, may give my remarks 
on these three writers the chronicle character 
which they might otherwise seem to lack. 
Henry James is an author who is difficult 
for English readers, because he is an American; 
and who is difficult for Americans, because he 
is a European; and I do not know whether he 
is possible to other readers at all. On the other 
hand, the exceptionally sensitive reader, who 
is neither English nor American, may have a 
position of detachment which is an advantage. 
One thing is certain, that the books of Henry 
James form a complete whole. One must read 
all of them, for one must grasp, if anything, 
both the unity and the progression. The 
gradual development, and the fundamental 
identity of spirit, are both important, and 
their lesson is one lesson. 


Trion are three English writers of 


The Case of Henry James 


AMES has suffered the usual fate of those 

who, in England, have outspokenly insisted 
on the importance of technique. His technique 
has received the kind of praise usually accorded 
to some useless, ugly, and ingenious piece of 
carving which has taken a very long time to 
make; and he is widely reproached for not 
succeeding in doing the things that he did not 
attempt todo. With “character’’, in the sense 
in which the portrayal of character is usually 
expected in the English novel, he had no con- 
cern; but his critics do not understand that 
“character” is only one of the ways in which 
it is possible to grasp at reality: had James 
been a better hand at character, he would 
have been a coarser hand altogether, and 
would have missed the sensibility to the pecu- 
liar class of data which were his province. And 
the fact that, an American, his view of England 
—a view which very gradually dissolves in his 
development—was a romantic view, is a small 
matter. His romanticism implied no defect 
in observation of the things that he wanted to 
observe; it was not the romanticism of those 
who dream because they are too lazy or too 
fearful to face the fact; it issues, rather, from 
the imperative insistence of an ideal which 
tormented him. He was possessed by the 
vision of an ideal society; he saw (not fancied) 
the relations between the members of such a 
society. And no one, in the end, has ever heen 
more aware—or with more benignity. or less 
bitterness—of the disparity between possi- 
bility and fact. If his completed work failed 
to prove that, his last unfinished novels (The 
Sense of the Past and The Ivory Tower) could 
hardly fail to do so. 

The example which Henry James offered 
US was not that of a style to imitate, but of an 
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integrity so great, a vision so exacting, that 
it was forced to the extreme of care and punctil- 
iousness for exact expression. James did not 
provide us with “ideas”, but with another 
world of thought and feeling. For such a 
world some have gone to Dostoievsky, some to 
James; and I am inclined to think that the 
spirit of James, so much less violent, with so 
much mere reasonableness and so much more 
resignation than that of the Russian, is no 
less profound, and is more useful, more appli- 
cable, for our future. 


The Author of “The Golden Bough” 


_ work of Sir James George Frazer has 
nothing in common with that of James, 
except the modest and steady and silent influ- 
ence which it exerts. At first sight, Frazer is 
only the most eminent among many students 
of a science which is peculiarly English: folk- 
lore. I say peculiarly English, because, with 
the exception of Mannhardt, in Germany, I 
can think of no foreign names to set beside a 
whole series of English names: Sir E. B. 
Tylor, Robertson Smith, Miss Harrison, Miss 
Weston, A. B. Cook, F. M. Cornford, Dr. 
Rendel Harris, Hartland, Elliot Smith, and 
others; to say nothing of observers such as 
Codrington, Spencer and Gillan, Hewett. who 
have examined primitive races in every corner 
of the empire. 

Frazer’s eminence is not merely a matter 
of superior erudition among writers whose 
standard of learning is prodigious; nor does it 
depend, like that of two writers who are more 
distinctly sociologists, MM. Durkheim and 
Levy-Bruhl, upon brilliant theories of human 
behavior. On the contrary, with every fresh 
volume of his stupendous compendium of 
human superstition and folly, Frazer has with- 
drawn in more and more cautious abstention 
from the attempt to explain The first edition 
of The Golden Bough, in two volumes, was an 
attempt to explain the Priest of Nemi. It led 
to allied investigations, so that another and 
larger edition was required. 

The work has now arrived at twelve vol- 
umes; and as Sir James has just published a one 
volume condensation of the twelve, it may be 


- assumed that he considers his work complete. 


It is a work of no less importance for our time 
than the complimentary work of Freud— 
throwing its light on the obscurities of the 
soul from a different angle; and it is a work of 
perhaps greater permanence, because it is a 
statement of fact which is not involved in the 
maintenance or fallof any theory of the author’s. 


A Vitalizing of the Classics 


ET it is not a mere collection of data, and it 

isnotatheory. The absence of speculation 
is a conscious and deliberate scrupulousness, 
a positive point of view. And it is just that: a 
point of view, a vision, put forward through a 
fine prose style, that gives the work of Frazer 
a position above that of other scholars of equal 
erudition and perhaps greater ingenuity, and 
which gives him an inevitable and growing 
influence over the contemporary mind. He 
has extended the consciousness of the human 
mind into as dark a backward and abysm of 
time as has yet been explored. And—with the 
other scholars whom I have mentioned—he 


has given a new vision of classical studies. 
And this will not fail to have a profound 
effect upon the literature of the future. 

Francis Herbert Bradley is as distinctly 
English a figure as Sir James Frazer is 
Scottish. Except to the other fellows of 
Merton College, Oxford—and he is rarely 
there—he is personally hardly known. He has 
published four books: Ethical Studies, now fora 
long time out of print; Appearance and Reality, 
his metaphysics; a volume of collected essays, 
Truth and Reality, and the work which has just 
been republished, his Principles of Logic. 

My purpose is not to attempt any exposition 
of his philosophy, but to suggest the total 
effect of this philosophy upon a sensibility. 
This effect is all the more remarkable, because 
the philosophy is a pure philosophy: it borrows 
none of the persuasiveness of science, and none 
of the persuasiveness of literature. It is, for 
example, a purer philosophy that that of either 
of his most distinguished (but younger) con- 
temporaries: Bergson and Bertrand Russell. 
For Bergson makes use of science—biology 
and psychology—and this use sometimes 
conceals the incoherence of a multiplicity of 
points of view, not all philosophic. Has not 
his exciting promise of immortality a some- 
what meretricious captivation? 





Philosophy Without Prejudices 


Bu the question is, for philosophy, says 
Bradley somewhere drily, not whether the 
soul is immortal, but whether, and in what 
sense, it may be said to exist here and now. 
Bertrand Russell could never be accused of the 
meretricious use of science in philosophy: he 
is at the opposite pole from Bergson. With 
him, the trouble is rather that he has never 
been really convinced that philosophy was 
possible at all: he was educated as a mathema- 
tician as well, and the mathematician in him 
is impatient of the philosopher. Hence, his 
history presents the curious spectacle of a 
very powerful mind (not at all inferior to 
Bradley’s) at war with itself: destroying, not 
so much other men’s systems (though Russell 
has laid flat a good many) as his own. 

But Bradley is wholly and solely a philoso- 
pher: he is as far from the amateurish 
quibbling of Lord Balfour (whois, by the way, 
a distinguished dabbler in metaphysics) or 
the dignified vacuity of Bosanquet as he is 
from the procedures of Bergson and Russell. 
Philosophy may be futile or profitable, he 
seems to say, but if you are to pursue it at all, 
you must work with such and such data— 
which are neither literature nor science. All we 
can do is to accept these data and follow our 
argument to the end. If it ends, as it may well 
end, in zero, well, we have at least the satisfac- 
tion of having pursued something to the end, 
and of having ascertained that certain ques- 
tions which occur to men to ask, are unanswer- 
able or are meaningless. Once you accept his 
theory of the nature of the judgment, and it is 
as plausible a theory as any, you are led by his 
arid and highly sensitive eloquence (no English 
philosopher has ever written finer English) 
to something which, according to your tem- 
perament, will be resignation or despair—the 
bewildered despair of wondering why you ever 

(Continued on page 98) 
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The Genius of Zv6 Grofiny 


Will He Revolutionize the Middle-European Drama-Norm, or is He Just a Portent? 


pitor’s Note. The blaze of popularity which 
has recently surrounded the dramatic work of 
Molnar, of the Brothers Kapek, and of all the other 
Hungarian, Russian, and Roumanian playwrights, 
has somewhat obscured the less flamboyant but more 

poetic and truly national offerings of Gréffny. 
“Gréffny”, says J. Willowly Lambent, the critic, 
“ts——TI say it boldly—a dramapoet in whom form- 
sense and rhythmality have burgeoned to a degree of 
tonalism and florescent ripeage almost pregnacious. 
What artism! What forthglowing dynamescence!” 
In “Zpélny Kjv6s”’, his last, and in many respects 
his most characteristic, play, Gréffny reveals himself 
at once the impressionist, the idealist, the agricultur- 
ist, the pessimist, the theorist, and the nationalist. 
In a quick succession of swift, glowing scenes, he 
brings the life of a people before the spectator. His 
dialogue is sharp, nervous, and pregnant with mean- 
ing. His coloring is rich without tawdriness, and the 
simple setting of his folk drama allows it to be played 
at little cost by intelligent amateur dramatic clubs. 
No wonder that the question is daily on the lips of 
Grofiny’s countrymen, “Will Gréffny revolutionize 
the Middle-European Drama-Norm, or is he just a 

portent?” 
“Zpolny Kjvos” 
(Mothers’ Ruin) 
A Folk-Drama, in Five Acts 


Characters of the Drama 


APOLLINARIS Bor 
VIsKI VorTECS 
VicHy APEcS 
LITHIA Tocs 
SELTZA Sdcs 
SODA Ocs 
ATTA CITIZENS 
ACT I. 
CENE 1. The Frontier. In the Offi Pass. In 


the foreground a sentinel’s hut. In the back- 
ground the high snow-covered peaks of the 
Mizzlhékbany. A few scattered pine trees break the 
desolation oj the scene, and a bleak wind from the 
mountains sends a few flakes of dry snow whirling 
down the pass. , 


Vortécs, an aged sowherd, stumbles up the pass. 
As he nears the hut he is seen to be white-haired. 
He has the face of one who thinks inscrutable thoughts, 
and believes incredible things. As he reaches the hut 
the door opens and A pécs, a corporal of the Twelfth 
(Reserve) Regiment of Infantry, comes out. He wears 
the insignia of his rank, and his expression is that of a 
man who has ceased to believe, but not to suffer. 


Apécs: Hola! I guard the pass. 

VortéEcs (dully): Oh, do you? 
(He stumbles down the valley, shortly before an ava- 
lanche sweeps him away.) 


CENE U1. The interior of the guard hut in the Offl 
Pass. Téocs, a militia reservist of the 1887 class, 
and Ocs, a shepherd, drinking and quarrelling. 
Técs (angrily): Wine is good. 
Ocs (stung to the quick): Yes. 


(Storm. A thunderbolt falls and demolishes the hut.) 
ACT Ii. 


CENE I. A room in the house of A pollinaris, in 
the ancient walled town of Sokhény, near the 
frontier. 

Morning. Lithia, the young bride, spinning; 
Seliza, a much older woman, knitting; Séda, a 
beautiful girl of sixteen, weaving; Atta, a child of 
ten, darning. The women laugh as they work and 
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sing national songs. In all their eyes is a look as of 
a questioning soul vainly seeking to fly away. They 
often stop singing to brood silently, and one of them 
will softly weep and recite national recitations. They 
are all simply though richly dressed in the Sokhény 
costume, with the tall headdress with knobs, on which 
the morning sun is flashing through the high narrow 
windows, through which one can see the distant snow- 
covered peek of the Mizzlhékbany. 

Apollinaris enters. He is plainly dressed in an 
ermine riding cloak, and is booted and spurred. He 
has an air of resolution and sadness, as of a soul that 
has been through fiery trials and emerged not un- 
scathed. 

SELTzA: Be highly favored. 

APOLLINARIS: And on you be favor. 

Liruta: We are all busy. 

APOLLINARIS: Good. (He goes out slowly.) 


CENE ut. The courtyard of Apollinaris’ house. 

Afternoon. On the flagstones, Atta and Béi, a 
cowherd, are flaying a goat. At the well, a servant is 
skinning a dog. By the lime tree near the door, a 
peasant is shearing sheep. Under the balcony, a 
woman servant is plucking a hen. Beneath the arch 
leading to the street a pedler is throttling a goose. 
Peasants pass in and out, singing. 





Bravely Now 
By Raymond Holden 


RAVELY now we speak of seeing sere 
The leafage of this Summer, thinking 
of Frost. 
Only as of gone Autumns, of leaves tossed 
By winds that stitched the wounds of a 
dead year. 
Bravely enough—Yet now that you are 
gone 
The simple thunder of the accustomed night, 
Going its rounds from stone to solid stone, 
Floods at my body’s entrances as light 
From your face, looking upward, lately 
came. 
It seems as if tomorrow and the end 
Of life and all impermanence were penned 
Within a gesture coming to me as flame 
Comes to ash-deadened embers at a breath, 
Making me reach out like a child to find 
Your face that has been a vestige of your 
mind 
Upon me and will be so until death. 











PEASANTs: Have prosperity. 
ATTA: You, too. 
PEASANTS (singing): Han voi pélny 
Han gorévny 
Pan polévny 
Hu! 
Multzy jol6m 
Nu pn zol6m 
Ultzy gol6m 
Pu! 
Atta: That was a good song. 
B61 (in a low voice): I’m glad you think so. 
(Everybody goes out.) 


CENE I. A room overlooking the courtyard. 

Evening. The lamps are lit. Lithia is sewing, 
Seltsa is embroidering, and Atta is cooking pablony, 
the national dish of dough and richly perfumed oil. 
All are silent, though Seliza will occasionally begin 
to quote a national proverb and suddenly break off, 
with a low moan. An indefinable sense of sacrifice 
pervades the room, and in the eyes of all three women 
there is an unspeakable resignation. Atta lays down 
her dough with a sharp sob, and goes to the window. 


ATTA: S-st! 

(Seltza and Lithia run to the window.) 
Lituia (/eaning out): Viski! 
SELTZA (softly) And Séda! 

(They begin to moan.) 


og Iv. A street in Sokhiny. Midnight. 4 
dim oil-lamp feebly lights the darkness. The 
cobbled street is narrow, steep, and full of shadows. 
A cloaked traveler passes on horseback. A party of 
robbers slink past, carrying money-chests, iron gates 
wardrobes, sideboards, etc. A wealthy citizen hurries 
through the street. At a dark corner three armed 
thieves leap on him. There is a struggle. Cries. 
The clash of steel. The thieves pass on, leaving the 
wealthy citizen groaning on the ground. A watchman 
carrying @ lantern enters, whistling a national tune. 

TnE WOUNDED CITIZEN (groaning): Peace 
be with you. 

THE WatTcHMAN: And with you, peace. 

THE WOUNDED CITIZEN (groaning): I bleed, 

THE WATCHMAN (coughing slightly): Yes, 
indeed. 

(He goes out, swinging his lantern. The citizen 
groans twice, and dies.) 


ACT III. 


i 1. A clearing in the Forest. Dawn. The 
sound of a hunting horn in the distance, and the 
faint barking of hounds. The sound of the hunt 
grows louder. Sécs, an old peasant, shuffles between 
the trees, eating moss and mumbling national prov- 
erbs. A herd of boars rushes past. Reindeer gallop 
among the undergrowth. A brown bear climbs slowly 
up a pine tree. A herd of wild bulls stampedes in the 
brushwood. The hunt sweeps in. A pollinaris, fling- 
ing himself from his horse, sees the old peasant, S6cs. 

APOLLINARIS: Live long. 

Sécs: And let your life be not short. 

APOLLINARIS: Have you seen him? 

Sécs: Who? 

APOLLINARIS: Viski. 

Sdécs: No. 

APOLLINARIS: Thank you. 

(He remounts hastily, and rides away with the 
hunt.) 


—— u. The Sokbény—Pompl at Marienpény. 
Noon. 

The famous street is full of the beauty and fashion 
of Marienpaény. As the clocks strike twelve, the 
Palace guard presents arms, and a glittering equip- 
age, escorted by a squadron of Pink Hussars, goes 
jingling down the street. It is the Grand Duke Misa 
going to his country estate. 

As the Royal carriage passes under the Gumpény 
Bridge, there is a flash and a report, and the Grand 
Duke sinks back, dead. Confusion. Uproar. The 
troops move among the crowd, shooting down the 
stouter citizens, cripples, etc. Two Hussars drag 4 
pale, dishevelled, but haughty figure from the crowd. 
It is Viski. They haul him before the Captain of the 
Guard. 

Tue CAPTAIN OF THE GuARD: Did you do 


that? 

Visk1 (moodily): No. 

(He is dragged away, amid the execrations of the 
mob.) 


CENE m1. The guard-room at the Palace. 1?.5 
S p. M. Hussars, drinking and gambling. Other 
Hussars, clicking heels. Oaths. Execrations. Impo- 
lite expressions. The guard turns out. Vaski 1s 
dragged. in. The door leading to the cells 1s flung 
open. 

(Continued on page 98) 
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Lovely and Lonely —Little Ladies on the Avenue 


DORA—A DEER AND HER 
DEERHOUND 


Early in the morning—eleven o’clock, that is 
—lazy, languid, laughing Dora emerges from 
her Fifth Avenue porte cochére with her long, 
lean, lithe attendant. Together, they furnish 
the loveliest exhibition on the Avenue. ‘The 
more I see of democratic young men’’, says 
Dora, “the more I like aristocratic old dogs” 








A Few Fifth Avenue Types, Sketched by Benito 


Vanity Fair takes pride in presenting the first sketch impressions made by Edouard Garcia 
Benito in New York. This young painter is perhaps the cleverest of the younger school of 
French artists. He is making his first visit to America ia the interest of this magazine. The 
sketches on this page are the result of his peregrinations around 37th Street and Fifth Avenue 


re 
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THE LADY DIANA 


And here you see Diana, the huntress, a 
familiar figure on the reaches of Fifth Avenue 
which border Central Park. Spoiled a little 
by society, spoiled a little by her friends, 
Diana has, alas, reached the point where her 
only good habit is that which she wears on 
the Avenue. But it is comforting to observe 
that this is the very habit she exhibits most 





{ STELLA 

Stella, on the other hand, is a star of the 
evening. Like Sirius, the star, and Cereus, 
the flower, she is a phenomenon of tie 
night-blooming variety, especially on 
opera night—Monday, Wednesday and 
Friday—when she appears in full bloom 


i MAIZIE, THE MANNEQUIN 
(Left) The portion of Fifth | 
Avenue which is near Fifty- | 
seventh Street has now become 
the mannequin’s paradise. The 
Place Vendéme and the Oxford 
Circus are nowhere in it. It is 
here that Mr. Ziegfeld has found 
} some of his rarest and most 
| exotic specimens 





THE GREAT LADY (Right) 


And here, at Sixty-second Street, 
ready to take her little darlings 
to the park, you will observe 
Corinna, the créme de la créme, 
the menthe de la menthe, a lady 
tich, luxurious, radiant and rare 
es 
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Eleonora Duse: Now an American Idol 
A Portrait Made Shortly Before the Close of Her Memorable Visit to the United States 
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How to Make a Business of Play 


Wherein the Master of Paradox Hints that the Sportsman Should Emulate the Lazy Business Man 


could have a holiday from holidays. 
& By which I do not mean that he could 
return to work; which is the last thing I have 
any intention of doing, if I can help it. I 
mean that holidays themselves take on too 
much of the character of work; of the routine 
and repetition of business. Indeed, the rules 
of some holiday amusements are really much 
more strict than the rules of business. Any- 
one who has had to do with the great com- 
mercial magnates of real life, as distinct from 
the great commercial magnates of romance, 
knows that a business man does not neces- 
sarily lose his position by being unbusiness- 
like about business. But he would become 
something like a social outcast if he dared, in 
some wild moment, to be sportive about sport. 
‘Thave been-accused of standing on my head, 
which is a tribute to the solidity of my skull, 
but an exaggeration of the lithe and serpen- 
tine agility of my figure.- But I did once 
conduct a conversation with a little yirl 
when she was standing on her head, pausing 
to explain her meaning in the act of turning a 
cart-wheel; so that on the principles of Rela- 
tivity, now so popular a parlor game, my atti- 
tude towards her came to much the same 
thing. I commented on the ease and grace of 
her somersault, and she paused to explain 
that her father had shown her how to do it. 


Ve sane man must sometimes wish he 


A Secret Genius 


OW, I knew that her father was a 

solid and highly respected solicitor; and 
it semed to me a pleasing thought that a 
solicitor should possess this power. I like to 
think of him in grave consultation with a 
client, moved to a momentary gesture of 
greater animation or impatience, turning a 
cart-wheel and resuming the thread of his 
remarks. I like to think of him leaving the 
court, when he had triumphantly won a case, 
and employing this. mode of progression to 
express his first feelings of relief and exultation. 
‘That would emphatically be what I should 
call the holiday spirit. 

On second thoughts, I should not wish my 
ideal attorney to indulge his talent thus 
casually on all sorts of occasions. Rather, 
I should like him to be a grave, grey-haired 
precisian like Mr. Tulkinghorn, locking in his 
iron bosom the secret that he could at any 
moment turn a cart-wheel, and only doing it at 
some great crisis o#his fate. It may be thought 
that even as an exception it would appear 
something of an eccentricity. But I am sure 
it would be a much less unpopular eccentricity 
in the middle of a business conversation than 
it would be at a delicate moment during a 
good game. His old legal cronies would 
tolerate the eccentricity when it interrupted 
a legal gossip, much more patiently than two 
or three old dowagers would tolerate it when 
it broke up a bridge party. 

The lawyers might reconcile themselves to 
listening to their learned brother’s admittedly 
authoritative views, even when his head was 
i an unusual and indeed inverted position. 
There would be much more scandal if he 
walked straight between the wickets at 
Lords and proposed, in a loud voice, that 
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they should abandon the game of cricket in 
favor of the game of cart-wheels. 

‘Nowadays, a man is really much freer in 
his work than he is in his play. A man may 
work, so to speak, in his shirt sleeves; but 
he always puts on a gymnasium suit to play, 
if it were only the old Greek gymnasium 
suit of’ next to nothing. Nobody thinks it 
unpardonable for a man to drop in at his 
office in evening dress when he is on his way to 
a dance, or in golfing knickers when he is on 
his way to golf. But to go to the dance in plus 
fours would stagger a jazz band; and to go 
out on the links after breakfast with a white 
shirt front like a waiter would put a whole 
club off its game. No sensible person cares 
whether a man coming with a practical 
proposition comes wearing carpet slippers or 
leaning on crutches or walking on stilts. 
But to dance without dancing shoes or play 
tennis without tennis shoes is almost im- 
possible. A thousand. examples could be 
given; but the general fact is that while 
professional and practical life has become in 
some ways more informal, merely frivolous 
life is more and more stiffening into the 
severity of Chinese etiquette. 

All that I propose is an occasional holiday 
from that etiquette. I do not despise it 
altogether, or propose to disregard it alto- 
gether. I think I understand the real case for 
the artificiality of sport, perhaps better than 
some of the sportsmen do. It is connected 
with that profound problem, so strangely neg- 
lected: the attraction and value of limitations. 

Morality is so necessary to man that he 
even makes up an imaginary morality when he 
is quite free to be unmoral. A conscience is so 
natural to him that he actually invents a 
false or fantastic conscience in fields where his 
real conscience leaves him alone. Standing in 
the middle of a meadow with a stick, or a 
stone, or a ball, he is free to hit or throw it in 
any direction for any distance. But he is not 
happy till some fairy finger has drawn silver 
lines on the green turf, making cabalis- 
tic patterns, so that it must not fall in one 
place called “Outside”, or in another because 


it would hit an arbitrary barrier called a net. 


A Call to Freedom 


OT in vain is it called a net. The human 
player is indeed a fish, caught in a net and 
struggling helplessly; in a net-work of airy 
but arbitrary rules, a complexity of caprices 
like a spider’s web, spun for him by the fairies. 
He is caught and captive in the limitations of 
lawn tennis; and must step amid the grass 
fearfully, where his fathers stepped freely. 
But I do not say he has gained nothing; 
I know that creative pleasure will always in- 
volve limitations. I only ask that these minor 
limitations of manners should be set aside 
occasionally; especially now that the major 
limitations of morals are set aside all the time. 
As I have suggested a cricketer turning 
cart-wheels instead of playing cricket, so I 
would suggest a tennis player suddenly turning 
a lawn tennis match into a long jump, and 
sending himself over the net, instead of the ball. 
In short, as I said, I ask for a holiday from 
these holiday amusements. 


Perhaps the nearest thing to the notion is 
what we call a Clown’s Cricket Match. But 
nobody seems to notice the irony of having to 
make an amusement amusing. Men who 
organize a Clown’s Cricket Match are exactly 
like the man who asked why nobody brought 
out a comie Punch. But there is another sort 
of relaxation to be considered, which is not the 
public reversal of a Saturnalia, but a private 
reversion to indefinite and drifting pleasures. 

Suppose a healthy man in the holiday 
spirit goes out for an ordinary country 
walk. His walk need have no object, and he 
may pause to do several things that are 
equally objectless. He may linger in a wood to 
cut himself a stick, even if he afterwards uses 
it for nothing but to cut off the head of a 
thistle. He may pause to throw pebbles into 
the pond or into the sea. 

Now, it is obvious that each of these idle 
gestures might be developed in the direction 
of competition and complexity. It is equally 
obvious that a really healthy man in a really 
holiday spirit would think it a great bore to 
develop them on the lines of daily commercial 
competition and complexity. He would not 
care to carry a turning lathe with him in 
order to manufacture the walking stick, or 
to’ set up a small factory in the wood. He 
would not trouble to turn out a hundred 
walking sticks a minute, neatly polished 
with elegant silver tops, and a little leaflet 
stating that Walker’s Walking Sticks are 
the best. 


Conventionalized Gesticulation 


VERYBODY can see that brisk business of 
that sort is not in the holiday spirit. But 
suppose he developed the next casual action, 
not in the direction of conventional business, 
but of conventional sport. Suppose he knocked 
off the head of a thistle as seriously as a 
Scotchman plays golf. Knocking off the head 
of a thistle is indeed the last thing that a 
serious Scotchman ought to do. Burns, the 
national poet, represents himself as having 
turned his weeding-instrument aside in order 
to spare the thistle; in which case, his course 
across a Scotch field must have been of a 
rambling and irregular sort. 

But, supposing this difficulty overcome, the 
prospect is not satisfactory. There would 
soon be about ten or twelve different shaped 
walking sticks suited to slicing off the thistle 
at different heights and different angles. 
The wanderer would be followed everywhere 
by a little boy with a large bag containing all 
these heavy scientific instruments, unless he 
were driven to the desperate and almost dis- 
reputable course of carrying his own sticks. 

He would entertain his friends for some 
days afterwards with a flowing monologue 
about the precise spot on which the thistle-top 
fell,and the nine hundredand ninety-nine other 
places where it might have fallen. He would 
undoubtedly have increased in seriousness, 
earnestness and concentration of mind, as 
compared with the thoughtless fellow who 
merely slashed at a thistle and walked on 
whistling. For those whose view concen- 
trates on concentration, and who always 


(Continued on page 86) 
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MONROE 


VIOLA DANA 
AND 
SHIRLEY MASON 
An irresistible pair, popu- 
lar with movie fans. 
Miss Dana will next 
present “In Search of a 
Thrill” and “A Good 
Bad Girl”, in swift, very 
swift, succession; while 
sister Shirley exploits the 
lure of “‘South Sea Love”, 
as interpreted by the 
collaborative pen of Fred- 
eric and Fanny Hatton 








VANITY FAIk 


GOLOBERG 


PAUL DOUGHERTY 
D 


WALTER HAMPDEN 


Paul Dougherty, N., A, 
is widely known as one 
of America’s distinguished 
painters. His _ trother, 
Walter Hampden, the ac. 
tor, has given us one of the 
most vigorously discussed 
Hamlets of our generation, 
and has lately won new 
fame by his memorable 
production of Rostand’s 
“Cyrano de Bergerac” 
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YEVONDE, LONDON OOROTH Y WILDING 
COMPTON MACKENZIE AND FAY COMPTON 
England’s popular author and beloved actress, likewise brother and sister. Mr. 
MacKenzie, in “Sylvia Scarlett” and “Poor Relations”, was perhaps the frst to 
introduce the flapper to modern fiction; while Miss Compton rivals her brother’s 
success in her own profession, recently appearing in London in ‘“‘Mary Rose”, 
“The Circle”, and as Mary, Queen of Scots, in the cinema play of that name 





UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD GAINSBOROUGH LAKE MELBOURNE SPURR 


SIR PHILLIP GIBBS AND COSMO HAMILTON LADY DUFF-GORDON AND ELINOR GLYN 


Sir Phillip Gibbs, war correspondent, author and journalist, is an active The fame and beauty of “Lucille’’, who for years has been ‘‘tout ce qu'il y a 
force in the Irish question, with which his latest novel, “The Middle of the de plus chic” among dressmakers, is equalled by that of her sister, Elinor 
Road”, is largely concerned. His brother, Cosmo Hamilton, author of Glyn, the author. Madame Glyn promises that her recently completed 
“Scandal”? and other best-sellers and of many stage successes, is now novel, “Six Days’’, if allowed to reach the public unadulterated, will at 
conspicuous for his New York success, ‘‘The New Poor” last unfold to the world the complete truth about love 


Outwardly Strangers 


But These Are All Brothers and Sisters, Each of Whom, Under a Professional Name. Has 
Attained an Equivalent Success in a Special Field of Artistic Endeavor 
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Maeterlinck’s Dumb-bell 


Jane Cowl Finds that Melisande is Too Feeble a Person to be Touched by Truth 


she cannot appear in any but the best 

plays. If she does, she makes the in- 
different plays seem bad, and the bad plays 
seem terrible. A fairly bad play and a fairly 
bad actress can make a very acceptable eve- 
ning’s entertainment. They have a lurid kind 
of untruthfulness in common, and this 
untruthfulness can be both gay and 
diverting if no compulsion is upon us 
to measure it against truth and to 
be nettled by the disparity. Children 
listen all the time to long stories which 
give them great pleasure and do not 
in the least take them in. There is 
never any trouble about it, until 
something suddenly lays a firm hand 
upon the shoulder and says, “This is 
gospel.” The coersion is offensive. 

Now, Jane Cowl has left behind her 
that period in her career when she could 
make-believe with mediocre material. 
There is already a splendid truthfulness 
about her. There is, besides that, a sort 
of spiritual importance that somehow 
clings around her; that forever bars 
her out from a certain kind of bad play 
—notably, the play that is both bad and 
sad. We have no doubt that Jane Cowl 
could play the sappiest kind of a half- 
wit in the half-wit’s lighter and more 
irresponsible moments. But she can’t 
play the half-wit in trouble. Power and 
intelligence are both written all over 
her—to say nothing of sounding to the 
rafters whenever she speaks. And when 
she plays as shabby a little fool as 
Maeterlinck’s Melisande, the discrep- 
ancies are especially painful. 

This is not to say that we think 
Jane Cowl did less than she should 
have for Pelleas and Melisande. We 
know actresses who would have pro- 
duced far less conflict in the role than 
Miss Cowl, and if one of them had been 
cast for it, we could at least have had 
the evening free for poker after the 
first fifteen minutes. We think the 
lovely Jane did all that she should, and 
more. But even though it wasn’t her 
fauli, the fact remains that she had about the 
same effect on the play that Orion’s belt might 
have had on a Christmas tree. It simply 
wasn’t safe to trust that play within miles of a 
teal person, and Miss Cowl is undoubtedly real. 


Nise: an actress has become very good, 


Poetic Drama and the Verities 


oe of the most irritating things about 
Maeterlinck is his assumption of the 
grand manner in and out of season. He can’t 
really have believed that what happened to 
Melisande and her husband and her lover 
in the deep woods was significant enough to be 
tragic. None of them was anything of a person. 
We are willing to grant that there must have 
been millions of rather distracted young women 
who found they liked the young prince better 
than the old one; millions of young princes 
who weren’t quite up to handling the situation 
successfully, and millions of old princes who 
maintained their vested rights by one deed 
of violence or another. But no story of con- 
Sequence came out of them until there was 


to-do about them. 


By HEYWOOD BROUN 


one of the three whose spirit was strong enough 
to put up a fight. 

The world moves along on the backs of those 
whose hearts are stout. The terrified belong 
among the unnumbered millions. Why should 
Maeterlinck reach down and haul up three 
of the particularly abject, and make a great 


E. A. HOPPE 





GLADYS COOPER 


The celebrated English actress, who is scoring an ex- 

traordinary success in London in Sir James Barrie’s 

delightful fantasy, “Peter Pan’. Miss Cooper is 

managed by an American, Mr. Gilbert Miller, who 

plans to produce her in a new play in New York at 
the close of her present engagement 


If his heart longed for 
a tale of black, moated castles, beautiful 
young lovers, dank pools and jealous husbands, 
why didn’t he just do us a fine old melodrama 
of the Middle Ages, and let it go at that? 
Debussy knew very well what to do with 
Pelleas and Melisande. He wrote a lot of sad 
and pretty tunes for it, after cutting a great 
deal of it out. The opera may well last many 
a generation. We devoutly hope we have seen 
the last of the play, and, for that matter, all 
such pallid, unconvincing lyricism on the stage. 

We have heard a good many actors who 
were indignant, and rightly so, at the preoccu- 
pation with “types” among the managers, say 
that “if you are an actor you can act any- 
thing.” We have submitted the case of Jane 
Cowl against that contention, and we are now 
going to add the case of Eva Le Gallienne in 
The Swan. We think Miss Le Gallienne gives 
one of the loveliest performances we ever saw; 
and while we were actually in the theater, and 
under her spell, we thought that nobody else 


could have played it at all. But afterwards, 
when we began to think it all over, we won- 
dered if perhaps her very loveliness hadn’t 
thrown Molnar’s comic intention a little out of 
gear. And the more we pondered, the more 
we were sure that Eva Le Gallienne wasn’t 
Molnar’s Princess, nor anywhere near her; nor, 
in fact, anything at all except the 
flattest contradiction of her. 

For instance, we decided that The 
Swan got her title from the fact that she 
was only majestic in her own element; 
that, like the duchess in the story, she 
was not a duchess any more if she got a 
hundred yards from her carriage. Mol- 
nar had quite evidently written a gentle 
satire on all those placid, blond German 
princesses who were so tightly special- 
ized for their jobs that they could not 
survive in any other. The Swan quiie 
cheerfully gave up her romance with 
the tutor, and went back to her little 
throne, because to try to do anything 
else threw her into a tragic bewilder- 
ment. A fish could not suddenly begin 
to breathe through its nose. 

If this isn’t what The Swan is about, 
then we cannot imagine what Molnar 
was doing. Of course, he was having 
a fine time, and so were we. But quite 
obviously he had a notion in the back 
of his head. But what became of all 
this when Eva Le Gallienne appeared? 
Here, certainly, was no lovely, blcnd 
idiot. Here was a little princess who 
was so fine, so alive, so flexible, that 
she could have done almost anything. 
We think she could even have made 
the beds, if put to it, or made her own 
living. There were fire in her eyes, and 
gallantry, and the kind of dauntless 
human spirit in her face and in her 
gesture that could not have been 
quenched by twenty uncles and aunts. 


Molnar and Miss Le Gallienne 


Mon AR wrote a comedy, poking fun 
‘ at princesses, warning them all 
back into the lake—and Eva Le Gal- 
lienne plays a princess who, if she 
could actually round the Horne, would ob- 
viously try. It is true that the result of 
Miss Le Gallienne, plus Molnar, is as joyous 
and exciting as the result of Miss Cowl, plus 
Maeterlinck, is lamentable. But we think 
the one is almost as far as the other from what 
the author must have intended. It is entirely 
possible that The Swan of Molnar, if we have 
read him correctly, would not have amused 
us at all, or at best feebly. We do nct know 
any great number of German princesses, and 
we do not care whether they approach the 
Robots too closely or not. We did care 
enormously about Eva Le Gallienne, and we 
had the time of our life watching her. We also 
owe a big debt to Phillip Merivale as her 
Prince, who must have been the very image of 
the Molnar original. In fact, everything about 
The Swan, including the directing of it by 
David Burton, was exactly to our liking. 
We merely note that with Eva Le Gallienne 
playing it, its name should be changed from 
' (Continued on page 78) 
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Should We Abolish the Automobile? 


A Courageous Statement of a Moral Obligation Which Lies Before the American People 


HE automobile must go. There is no 
(TL aouvt about it. It must be legislated out 

of existence. The time has come for every 
self-respecting citizen who reverences law and 
order and the future of his children, to look 
things squarely in the face and see how far 
this national motor-madness of ours has car- 
ried us from the principles of government laid 
down by our great forefathers, the signers of 
the Declaration of Independence. And having 
done this, we must act. We have seen how 
other excesses can be legislated out of existence 
and become a crime overnight. This new and 
overwhelming menace must be treated in the 
same way. 

It is no time for hesitation, or compromise, 
or half-way measures. The task will be diffi- 
cult and unpopular, for the evil we must uproot 
has become a habit with our people, a habit 
which many may consider as an individual 
right. All the more should we go ahead 
boldly forcing our fellow men, if need be, back 
to the paths of righteousness. Let us survey 
the field and see by what insidious channel 
this poison has seeped into the veins of society. 


At Home and Abroad 

| rmeape spoken of this auto-intoxication of 

ours as a national menace. Is it not so? 
Automobile addicts will point to France and 
England and say, “They have their auto- 
mobiles; why not we?” This is no argument. 
Two wrongs never yet made a right. Motors are 
sparsely used in the British Isles and on the 
Continent only because of economic factors, 
the prohibitive cost of manufacture and opera- 
tion. Fundamentally, it is just as bad for them 
to have them, even in limited quantities, as it 
is for us; and their prohibition in this country 
will be but the first step in the moral regenera- 
tion of the entire world. In this country con- 
ditions beggar description. Eighty percent 
of the automobiles of the entire world are in the 
United States. Think of it. That means a car 
for every eight people. On Sundays and holi- 
days in summer, when every car is out, loaded 
with its full quota, the entire population of the 
country is motoring. It is appalling, smelly, 
and disagreeable in a number of ways. 

If this were all, we might feel inclined to sit 
back and say, “Oh, very well; it is the will of 
the people.” But no; matters are infinitely 
worse than this. It is an outrageous example 
of excess. On every street corner we have a 
garage, where the saloons used to be. In many 
respects the garages are the worse evil. Men 
used to stay in saloons. It was difficult to get 
them out. Often they had to be thrown out, 
bodily. From the garages they pour out, night 


By GEORGE S. CHAPPELL 


after night, with all sorts of evil companions, 
to go jazzing over the countryside, running 
over respectable people, wearing out our roads, 
and boosting food prices. 

Think what the automobile has done to our 
landscape, that most precious heritage of all. 
The virgin solitudes have been violated, the 
pastoral beauties of lake and mountain ruined, 
by the motor and its addicts, and their acces- 
sories. Like blots on the landscape stand the red 
pumps of the gas station, the hot-dog kiosks, 
and the multicolored road-markers, painted 
on the very face of Nature herself. Worse 
still are the huge signs, built in the semblance 
of an open book, wherein we read such bits of 
information as “In Dunkhurst, in 1785, the 
original Dutch settlers first raised parsnips 
for export.”’ But, perhaps, the most pathetic 
objects brought by this curse to our high- 
ways are the waggish speed-warning signs, 
of the “drive fast and see our jail” school, sad 
products of dim-witted village boards, met in 
council and quick to plagiarize at the expense 
of a neighboring village. This sort of thing will 
quickly undermine the mentality of our 
farmer class, so that instead of raising crops 
they will stand idly in the fields trying to think 
up jokes for their speed-warning signs. 

The evil goes much further in these com- 
munities, and trustees and selectmen are every- 
where debauched. A local speed law, impos- 
sible of observance, is enacted, or a batch of 
traffic regulations which lead its unsuspecting 
victims into illegal complications with “silent 
policemen”, one-way streets, and no-parking 
prohibitions. Wholesale arrests follow; the 
official coffers are filled; the incumbent trea- 
surer, making a magnificent showing, is re- 
elected to office, and Graft is crowned King. 
The automobile must go. 


Its Effect on the Individual 


E have glanced at the dire influences 

affecting communities, and might well 
go further and speak of its manifold branches, 
such as hotel and garage banditry, air pcison, 
and the effect of carbon-monoxide on cattle, 
headlight-eyes, and the new ophthalmic epi- 
demic, which is due entirely to automobiles. 
There is no end to the wretched list. But 
we must turn to the individual. 

What of him? What of the father or mother 
who drives a car, and what of their little ones? 
Ah, here, my friends, we touch the core of the 
matter, and a heart-rending core it is: a core 
of rottenness and corruption. What do we see 
in place of the old-fashioned, happy home, so 
beautifully depicted by those great American 


artists, Currier and Ives, who, in their master. 
piece, Reading the Scriptures, have shown us 
what the American home should be—the 
family, grouped around the green shaded lamp, 
Mother with work laid by, Father reading the 
Good Book, the children—yes, and even 
Rover, the good old dog—listening intently, 
In place of all this, I say, we see a dreadful 
picture. If Father reads at all, it is the Blue 
Book; but, more likely, he and Mother are 
away. The children sit dismally in the parlor. 
They have eaten an indigestible supper of ice 
box remnants; Luther, the son, who should be 
doing his home-work, has stolen off to the 
movies; and Sister Mary sits in great distress, 
watching the Baby. Baby has swallowed a 
Mah Jong tile, and Mary knows how pro- 
voked Father will be. Odd tiles are so difficult 
to get. At nine o’clock Luther returns, full of 
the “ Purple Passion” he has seen at the picture 
house, and the children creep to bed. 


An Uncouth Homecoming 


—— in the evening a horn honks wildly, 
and foot-falls stamp in the hall. A coarse 
voice is heard, saying, “Not bad, Mommer; 
two hundred and sixty-eight miles, and never 
went into low.” As her father bends over to 
kiss her goodnight, Mary sees that his eyes 
are blood-shot; he reeks of gasoline. It is 
fearful, a revolting picture. Gasoline must go. 

Even more terrible is the thought of the 
children themselves; for they, too, have become 
inoculated with this awful virus. The germ 
enters their very souls. The parents, like a 
wretched mother whom I once saw give her 
baby cocain to keep it from crying, give their 
children toy automobiles to play with. When 
they grow up they must have real ones. A 
touching story reached me not long ago. 

A young girl, a simple, hard-working chorus 
girl, wanted an automobile. Oh, how she 
longed for it! She scrimped and saved, and 
went without warm woolens; but it was no use. 
Every time she got a little money saved up, 
some hard-hearted person would come along 
and make her pay a bill; it was no use. Christ- 
mas came, and in her artless way she sat down 
and wrote a letter to Santa Claus, in whom she 
still believed. But, instead of putting the let- 
ter in the fireplace, she addressed it to a banker 
she knew. And what do you think? She got 
the automobile. Her prayer was answered. — 

In wealthy families, we hear of spoiled chil- 
dren, like little Gladys B., who, on her birth- 
day morning, turned peevishly from the run- 
about her father had bought her and said, 
“Take it away; you know I asked for a Rolls.’ 

(Continued on page 94) 
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A STEICHEN PORTRAIT 


Otis Skinner—A Swashbuckling Sancho Panza 


In the Comedy, Based Upon Episodes from Cervantes’ Novel, «Don Quixote de la Mancha”, with Costumes and Settings 
Designed in James Reynolds’ Most Debonair Manner 














REDHEADS 


Mr. Benson's vision 
isessentially natural- 
istic, mot stylistic 
or decorative. He 
aims to render his 
subjects with the 
utmost possible truth 
to nature. He, of 
course, employs a 
certain measure of 
selection, and com- 
poses effectively; but 
he remains, none the 
less, the realist 


HERONS AT REST 
There is a mor? ob- 
viously decorative 
appeal in this than 
in most of Mr. 
Benson's themes, 
though this particu- 
lar element is in- 
herent in the subject, 
rather than in the ar- 
tist’s conception or 

treatment of it 


Spirited Dry Points by Frank W. Benson, a Pain 


Recent Etchings by an American Painter. Who Finds the Copper Plate More Congenial than Canvas 


THREE GEESE 
The work of Mr. Benson, who did not 
begin to etch until he had turned fifty, 
vividly recalls that of the great Swedish 
sportsman-painter, Bruno Liljefors, who 
has given us such masterly and veracious 
records of the animal and bird world. 
The Boston artist, like his Stockholm 
contemporary, is notably fond of depicting 
waterfowl, in flight and at rest, in their 
various haunts and feeding grounds 


COURTESY OF KENNEDY & CO. 
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YELLOWLEGS 


Usually from one 
hundred to one hun- 
dred and fifty prints 
are made from each 
of the artist’s plates; 
and, as they are so 
readily disposed of, 
the prices mount 
rapidly, certain 
proofs today fetch- 
ing over five hun- 
dred dollars each. 
They are greatly 
prized by collectors 


BROADBILLS 
The myriad bays 
and inland water- 
ways along the New 
England coast teem 
with duck and kin- 
dred waterfowl, and 
here is rich material 
for the artist’s ready 
needle. This is, de- 
servedly, a notably 
popular plate 
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The Voluptuous Dentist 


An Extravagant Ballet, to the Music on Scriabine’s “Prometheus” 


IDITOR’S NOFE. The general theory of what 

might be called the thematic ballet has been made 
familiar to Americans through the enterprise of 
several Russian dancers and, most recently,.by the 
Swedish Ballet, which has been touring the United 
States. The scheme of these ballets is, briefly, to pre- 
sent upon the stage the spiritual content of a specific 
poetic or fictional subject, through an ideal collabora- 
tion of pictorial choreography with appropriately 
illustrative music, costumes, and settings. The 
scenario of Jean Cocteau’s satirical ballet, “Les 
Mariés de la Tour Eiffel”, which was published in 
the June number of Vanity Fair, may be taken as a 
perfect example of the new artistic genre which Mr. 
Aldous Huxley burlesques in the sketch here pre- 
sented, for his extravagant ballet depicting the rather 
robust love of “The Voluptuous Dentist’’. 


DENTIST’S operating chamber. The 

chair is perched on a high, pyramidal 

dais, approached by steps from all four 
sides, in the center of the stage. A carpet of 
rich magenta plush covers the dais, and the 
ebony chair is upholstered in the same material. 
The back curtain is of orange silk, watered with 
a vague and bulgy pattern that reminds one 
of that nightmare in which bottles seem to 
expand, forever and to infinity, within one’s 
grasp. A row of Nautch girls forms a dado to 
this sumptuous wall. They remain there 
throughout the. whole ballet, swaying a little 
from side to side and making with their arms 
the movement of seaweed stirring languidly 
in a sub-aqueous wind. Their torsos, mean- 
while, are in a state of unremitting tremolo; 
it is the well-known Dance of the Seven Stom- 
achs. They wear bejewelled regipetti of four- 
teen carat gold, and over their knees the narrow 
skirts are Javanese in contour. 

From the ceiling an enormous cable droopily 
hangs in a graceful and sinister catenary, like a 
rope in one of Piranesi’s prisons. Looped 
impendingly over the chair, it seems to have 
something to do with the dentist’s drill. 

The music strikes up, and from either side 
of the stage three female acrobats, carrying 
enormously magnified versions of those bright 
steel prods and probes of the dentist’s armory, 
tush in. From the waist downwards they wear 
pink fleshings; from the waist upwards they 
are trained nurses, complete with collar, cuffs, 
and starched cap. It is they who record the 
Dentist’s appointments, bring restoratives to 
fainting patients, and cut the little gags of 
lint. With the first bars of the music, in they 
bound and begin at once a dance of enormous 
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By ALDOUS HUXLEY 


acrobatic agility against the slowly swaying, 
tremulously palpitating background of the 
Nautch girls. The dance comes to its delirious 
culmination when the leader of the troop 
skips up on to the dais, drives the end of her 
steel probe into an eyelet hole in the flooring 
and, throwing up her legs, remains balanced, 
head downwards, her hands grasping a cross 
piece at the top of the probe, presenting her 
back (sens dessus dessous, for the fleshings are 
uppermost, the nurse’s stiff collar below) to 
the audience; while her five companions, with 
an ever-increasing velocity, with vaster and 
ever vaster bounds, go pole-jumping on their 
shining prods round and round the dais, like a 
troop of lady bull fighters, tight-waisted and 
with long, thin, tapering legs, vaulting from 
between the horns of the charging beast in 
the royal bull ring of Cnossos. 


The Entrance of the Dentist 


_ suddenly, the dance disintegrates. 
The balancer on the dais comes tumbling 
with a studied grace to earth, and the troop 
manoeuvres into line on one side of the stage. 
Indefatigably, the Nautch girls tremble and 
palpitate. 

From a spring-board in the wings the premier 
danseur enters, waltzing through the air on a 
richly curved trajectory, like a flying saint 
in a picture by Tintoretto. 

He wears a black alpaca jacket and a pair 
of tight check trousers. Above his collar is a 
great, false head of wax; across the cranial 
hemisphere seventeen long black hairs are 
damply drawn, arachnean bridges between the 
curly tufts above the ears. The mask is quite 
featureless, a pink blank with bellying high- 
lights. There is only a wide, bright, toothy 
smile, topped by a waxed black moustache. 

He pirouettes a little with the trained 
nurses in front of the slow seaweed and the 
tremolo of the Nautch girls, but always with 
a movement of expectancy, with reiterated 
turnings and yearnings towards the wings. 
It is the hour of the appointment. And at 
last she comes, radiating beatitudes; she comes, 
the premiére danseuse. Tooth-white, gum- 
pink, with golden tresses semi-permanently 
undulating over the spherical false head whose 
one feature—the smile—is like a heavy swag 
of pearls looped up between a pair of dimples, 
she floats in on toes that scarcely touch the 


ual 





floor. The music becomes perceptibly more 
clotted. The theme of love is heard. Pro- 
metheus, wetakeit,ispointing the way upwards; 
the philosophy grows profounder in import. 

And now the real action of the ballet begins. 
Seaweed armed, seismically stomached, the 
Nautch girls provide a fundamental base of 
movement. Before them the choreographical 
drama unfolds itself. It is a theme of pursuit 
and of flight—Pan and Syrinx; Dentist-Apollo 
and Daphne-Patient. He approaches, high- 
steppedly gamboling. Timorously she stands, 
head tilted sideways and downcast, arms close 
to sides, hands clasped before her. He ap- 
proaches, approaches, playfully amorous, danc- 
ing like a snipe, gamboling like a spider. Every 
now and then he throws a cart-wheel, dances 
a few steps on his hands, or jumps on his 
spring-heeled shoes six or seven feet into the air, 
with a movement at once sharp and considered. 

And though she trembles, though like a 
colt she winces, though she seems every 
moment on the point of flying—yet she still 
holds her ground, lets him come nearer, nearer. 
. . . Suddenly, from the pocket of his alpaca 
jacket, he whips out an immense pair of 
forceps. All the instruments of the band utter 
a scream. She starts to fly in earnest; round 
and round the dais she runs, and Apollo 
gambols after her. Through the convolutions 
of their twisted flight and pursuit, the trained 
nurses thread their way, leaping, like the 
toreadors of Minos. 


The Pursuit of the Nymph 


NOTHER halt. Variation of the first love- 

play. Suave gestures with the forceps. The 
love theme is very prominent in the music. 
Nearer he comes, nearer; the blank face seems 
to take on an expression of triumph. He is 
very near now; the forceps are raised, open- 
jawed, towards the swag of pearls, nearer; 
the jaws are on the point of closing on a 
pearly prize. . . . But off she goes again; the 
Dentist follows in a dizzy series of sauts 
perilleux. Twice round the central dais; still 
he follows. This way and that she flutters, 
like a frightened hen; he is always there, 
changelessly smiling, to cut off her retreat. 
She runs for protection to the nurses; but, 
instead of succoring, they receive her on the 
points of their sharp probes; they drive her 
back relentlessly towards her pursuer. 

(Continued on page 74) 
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VANITY FAIR 


The Famous Touch of Nature 
A Heretical Argument Against the Sweet-and-Low School of Expression 


WOULD not add a word—not even, by 

accident, an intelligent word—to the all- 

too-current discussion of censorship. I am 
as fanatical about it as are all Nietzsche’s 
“good Europeans” who had the luck to be 
born in America; and like most modern fanatics 
we can do nothing, because we do not believe 
in fanaticism even when it is our own. I have 
always been willing to concede the principle 
and practice of censorship on one condition— 
the proof. Bring me, I gently suggest, one 
person with proof of previous innocence; there- 
with proof of present delinquency; and proof 
further that such and such a work of art has 
produced said delinquency. You ask as much 
in the case of a changed check; why not for a 
changed character? I am well aware that 
neither side will accept the conditions; and, 
for the moment, I do not care. For my interest 
lies in something which has so far escaped the 
attention of the official censors, and has only 
been attacked by a much more effective agency 
—the artificial idea of good taste. 

The thing against which all the canons of 
taste are turned is what is generally called 
broad—the loud and low, as opposed to the 
sweet and low. Everything in good taste at 
the moment is the restrained, discreet colors 
and soft tones and, presumably, suppressed 
desires. You read that the acting of Miss X 
is “finely repressed”, and without explanation 
.that passes as the highest praise. Mr. Arthur 
Hopkins has carried this virtue to such an 
extreme that, with a few exceptions, all of his 
failures have been cast in this subnormal mode 
where everything happens with fifty percent 
less intensity than in real life, and with about 
fifty per cent of the interest. Mr. Hopkins’ 
costly adherence to this mode had always 
seemed inexplicable to me until I learned that 
once, in time long overpast, he had been a 
vaudeville booking-agent—and I suspect that 
all this delicacy and restraint is a half-conscious 
apology for his vulgar past. That past, by 
the way, without reproaches, came to his 
rescue when three vaudeville actors, with the 
broad technique of vaudeville, made The Old 
Soak a success and provided Mr. Hopkins 
with sufficient money to stage several more 
pieces in his more dismal vein. The argument 
for restraint is that it gives scope to the imag- 
ination of the spectator; but it is not reason 
for the imagination of the actor to abdicate. 


A Distressing Condition 


I SUSPECT the whole suppressed school of 
being bunk. The garrulous English middle 
class created the legend of the strong, silent 
man, and actually imposed it upon their social 
superiors. People of little imagination so insist- 
ently called color in men’s clothes either vulgar 
or effeminate that they almost succeeded in 
restoring the Puritan tradition, and reducing 
us all to drabs. It is still considered faintly 
immoral for a man to wear a pink shirt, as 
if the abstract essence of pinkness were sinful. 
The instinct to dislike a gay beauty is as strong 
in some people as the instinct against a gay 
laugh, and is closely associated with it. There 
are certain theaters in New York where a 
loud laugh would be considered bad form; 
and if the truth be told, the occasions for such a 
manifestation of pleasure are becoming exces- 


By GILBERT SELDES 


sively rare. The producers are falling under 
the spell of the small, polite smile, and are 
giving us revues for which anything more 
would be disproportionate. They would rather 
have their comedies called dull than vulgar, 
and long rather than broad. The fear of being 
obvious has reached such a point that you can 
only count on half-wits to provide good enter- 
tainment, by the simple expedient of letting 
burlesque and vaudeville actors do their stuff 
unhampered by refined advice. In The Swan, 
—for the most part exquisitely and, what is 
more important, intelligently produced—there 
arrives a moment of drama: the high-born 
Princess kisses the tutor, and with European 
aplomb everybody present assumes that deci- 
sive things have happened between them. The 





Phillida 
By Weir Vernon 


FOR fifteen years, Phillida found 

The earth a fair place, green and wide. 
Then, last year, when flamboyants came, 
Phillida died. 


I wonder if she was afraid 

(She was so small, so glad a thing!) 
When darkness took her, and her lips 
Refused to sing. 


The butterfly that knows, all day, 
The breath of flowers and sunlight— 
Is it afraid to fold its wings, 

At fall of night? 
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tidy Mr. Molnar has, however, fooled them, 
for near the end of the next act these suspicions 
are shown ungrounded; and, in order to dissi- 
pate all doubts, to settle all confusions, the 
noble Prince, who is engaged to the Princess, 
he also kisses the tutor. The two situations 
are in false parallel, and just as the first kiss is 
drama, the second is high comedy, largely 
because it is a parody of the first. What the 
situation required, then, was a resounding 
smack of a kiss, a European kiss, a stage kiss. 
What it got was a peck. Not one critic in New 
York, so far as I know, protested against this 
underplaying, this wasteful gesture of respect 
to the idea of good taste, because they were 
all so busy objecting to the over-acting of 
Hilda Spong, who had been presented with a 
part as rococo as the memorial in the Graben 
in Vienna, and had played it exactly in the 
style it demanded. It happens that The Swan 
is actually a delight, that it did succeed, and 
is worth thinking about; most plays aren’t, 
and whatever good taste does to them remains 
a matter of indifference. The inroads of this 
spurious standard into other fields is what is 
really objectionable. But it is not only a point 
of taste that I dispute; it is primarily the fail- 
ure of our shows actually to amuse. 

In the current year, only one revue in New 
York has handed its patrons a laugh: The 
Vanities of 1923. I am not alluding to Joe 
Cook, who is the star of the piece and is tre- 


mendously funny, both in adaptations of his 
old vaudeville act and in a dramatic sketch 
which shows all his capacity of being mad, and 
inconsequential, and broad, and sly, and funny, 
at the same time. Even apart from him, this 
revue had a low comic touch, which more 
than made up for such lyric outbursts as: 

You take her hand, her hand, her hand, 

She’ll understand, ’derstand, ‘derstand . . , 

Miss Peggy Joyce being one of the advertised 
seductions of the show, a song was prepared 
for her entrance, the conventional leading lady 
with chorus men in evening clothes, all pro- 
vided with a more than ordinary piece of music 
and a flatly arranged dance. Immediately 
thereafter, all the male principals, excepting 
Cook, appeared in the oddest collection of 
misfit clothes, each garment vaguely recalling 
its original intention as a tenue de cérémonie, 
and with a delightful comic named Irene 
Ricardo they produced a violent burlesque of 
the preceding number. The words were intelli- 
gently common: 

Pretty Peggy, this is another bunch: 

Pretty Peggy, they work in Silver’s Lunch, 
down to, “So it’s each man for himself . . .” 
and the exaggerated poses of adoration, the 
gestures, the stamping of feet, composed with 
these elements to create something entirely 
without subtlety, thank Heaven, entirely 
broad and funny. The same group later come 
on as the Mills Hotel Society Orchestra, a 
flop-joint jazz band, with similar effect. 


Rosemary and Forget-me-nots 


fp vcrpne are elements which Mr. Florenz Zieg- 
feld and Mr. John Murray Anderson would 
never admit into their high-toned revues, with 
the result that neither the Ziegfeld nor the 
Greenwich Village Follies—each has other un- 
deniable virtues and pleasures to give—provide 
the nutritious laughter of Mr. Earl Carroll's 
production, where one is smothered in ten 
thousand miles of fur throughout the world; 
and cheerfully, because of the sense of broad 
comedy in the show. In The Music Box of a 
few years ago, broad effects were lavish with 
Florence Moore and Willie Collier and Sam 
Bernard. This year—I know it sounds incred- 
ible—even Miss Moore is repressed. Miss 
Moore is violently exercising restraint, and 
for all I know is being praised by the critics 
for doing so. The one low piece—and the one 
funny one—in the show—is that in which the 
banana song is sung to all the old familiar 
operatic airs, the principals arrayed in out- 
rageous, incongruous costumes from the dis- 
carded wardrobe of the Metropolitan. It is 
wholly obvious, a gross caricature, and entirely 
satisfying to the aesthetic sense. In an ancient 
Winter Garden show, the excellent comedian, 
Charles Winninger, played Solomon, and or- 
dered his chamberlain to announce his arrival 
“in a loud and vulgar voice.” Most of our 
comedians are beginning to imitate the serious 
players, and are announcing themselves in a 
voice which is still and small. And, although 
I am sure we are all divine, I should like to 
reserve those accents for communications of 
more gravity and importance. 

The sweet and low school came to its 
triumph in the Jane Cowl production of 
Pelleas and Melisande, a play which in all 

(Continued on page 74) 
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A Talented Newcomer—Ann Harding 
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The Dormouse and the Doctor 


Avtuor’s Note: This remarkable poem was written 
in the following circumstances: I was asked to con- 
tribute something to a new magazine for children, and 
said, “Certainly, certainly.”’ Without waiting to be 
asked again, I sat down and wrote the first verse, which, 
you will agree, ts just the sort of thing that children 
ought to have whether they like it or not. It’s good for 
them. Possibly with some such thought in mind, 
went on fo the next verse... and found suddenly 
that I was writing, not a nonsense verse for children, 
but the most profound symbolical poem since “The 
Faerie Queene.” 

What, you ask me, does it mean? That is really 
what I want to ask you. Sometimes I feel that it is a 
terrible indictment of Empire, that relentlessly pricks 
the bubble of colonization, foretgn missions and similar 
enterprises; sometimes I feel that it conveys a warning 
against the education of the lower classes. A friend, 
to whom I have read it, says that tt puts the case for 
Faith Healing against Orthodox Medicine very neatly; 
possibly he is right. But I feel that the matter should 
be cleared up. Perhaps the Editor of Vanity Fair 
will offer a prize for the best interpretation. You can 
well realize my anxiety to know just where I stand in 
this matter.—A,. A. M. 


THERE once was a Dormouse who lived in a bed 
Of delphiniums (blue) and geraniums (red), 

And all the day long he’d a wonderful view 

Of geraniums (red) and delphiniums (blue). 


A Doctor came hurrying round, and he said, 

“Tut-tut, I am sorry to find you in bed. 

Just say ‘ninety-nine’, while I look at your chest . .. 

Don’t you find that chrysanthemums answer the 
best?” 


By A. A. MILNE 


The Dormouse looked round at the view, and replied 

(When he’d said “‘ninety-nine’’) that he’d tried and 
he’d tried, 

And much the most answering things that he knew 

Were geraniums (red) and delphiniums (blue). 


The Doctor stood frowning and shaking his head, 
And he took up his shiny silk hat as he said: 

“What the patient requires is a change’, and he went 
To see some chrysanthemum people in Kent. 


The Dormouse lay there, and he gazed at the view 
Of geraniums (red) and delphiniums (blue), 
hat he knew there was nothing he wanted instead 
Of delphiniums (blue) and geraniums (red). 


The Doctor came back, and to show what he meant, 

He had brought some chrysanthemum cuttings from 
Kent; 

“Now these’, he remarked, “give a much better 


view 
Than geraniums (red) and delphiniums (blue).”’ 


They took out their spades, and they dug up the bed 

Of delphiniums (blue) and geraniums (red), 

And they planted chrysanthemums (yellow and 
white): 

“And now’”’, said the Doctor, “we'll soon have you 
right.”” 


The Dormouse looked out, and he said with a sigh, 
“T suppose all these people know better than I; 

It was silly perhaps, but I did like the view 

Of geraniums (wen) and delphiniums (blue).”’ 


The Doctor came round and examined his chest, 
And ordered him nourishment, tonics and rest: 


The Unpardonable Sin 


“How very effective”’, he said as he shook 
The thermometer, “all these chrysanthemums 


The Dormouse turned over to shut out the sight 

Of the endless chrysanthemums (yellow and white): 
“How lovely’’, he thought, “to be back in a bed 

Of delphiniums (blue) and geraniums (red).”’ 


The Doctor said, “Tut! It’s another attack’’, 

And ordered him Milk and Massage-of-the-back, 

And Freedom-from-worry, and Drives-in-a-car, 

And murmured, “How sweet your chrysanthemums 
are! 


The Dormouse lay there with his paws to his eyes, 

And imagined himself such a friendly surprise: 

There were no chrysanthemums there! . 
instead, 

Just delphiniums (blue) and geraniums (red)! 


. but 


The Doctor next morning was rubbing his hands 
And saying, “There’s nobody quite understands 
These cases as I do! The cure has begun! 

How fresh the chrysanthemums look in the sun!’”” 


* * * * * 


The Dormouse lay happy; it seemed, in a bed 

Of delphiniums (blue) and geraniums (red) . . . 
And all the night Jong he’d a wonderful view 

Of geraniums (red) and delphiniums (blue). 


And that is the reason (Aunt Emily said) 

Tf a Dormouse gets in a chrysanthemum bed 

You will find (so Aunt Emily says) that he lies 
Fast asleep on his front with his paws to his eyes. 


The Tragedy of a Man Who Thought He Knew Women 
By FERENC MOLNAR. English Text by BENJAMIN GLAZER 


On the terrace of a summer hotel, an elderly gen- 
tleman is discoursing to a young lady of his by- 
gone love affairs. 


THE GENTLEMAN: She was the most 
cruel of them all. 

THE Lapy: What did she do to you? 

THE GENTLEMAN: The most cruel thing a 
woman can do to a man. ... According to 
the poet, the unpardonable sin is treason. But 
that is essentially a man’s sin. She committed 
against me the greatest sin of which woman 
is capable. 

Tue Lapy: What? What did she do? 

THE GENTLEMAN: She told me the truth. 
(She stares at him blankly.) Don’t you see that 
the truth from a woman is as reprehensible 
as treason from a man? But no, you are too 
young to understand that. Let me explain: 
Thave always had too much money to bother 
my head about anything but women. While 
other young men interested themselves in 
politics, in sociology, in business, or in art, 
T lived like a gentleman in a Dumas novel. 
My youth was spent in an environment of 
silk and lace, flirtatious eyes and white shoul- 
ders so that when I reached the age of thirty- 
four I was a past master in the subterfuges 
of women. I read them as one reads a printed 
page, saw through their lies and pretences 
as one sees through a window. I knew that at 
fifteen every girl is an accomplished liar; at 
twenty an ingenious liar; at thirty a habitual 
one. 

Tar Lapy: Indeed? 


TT! Lapy: And who was the next? 


THE GENTLEMAN: Indeed. But their lies 
were wasted on me. It is an invincibility one 
acquires with time and experience. A series 
of lessons that gradually sink in. The first is 
when you say to a girl: ‘““Do you love me?” She 
answers either “yes” or “no”. . It took me 
thirty-four years to fathom the precise sig- 
nificance of a woman’s “yes” and “no”. And 
to learn that when, for instance, she tells you 
she has been shopping, she really is saying that 
she has been at tea with a man; and that, 
since she wants you to believe she was out 
with another man, she probably wasn’t at all. 
You understand? 

THE Lapy: No. 

THE GENTLEMAN: I knew you would. 

Tue Lapy: But I said I didn’t. 

THE GENTLEMAN: Yes, I heard you. 

(There is a pause.) 

THE Lapy: But this cruel woman—what did 
she do to you? 


— GENTLEMAN: She saw through me from 
the first. She realized I was neither a raw 
youth nor a doting old man, but a skeptic 
whom other women had taught all there was 
to know. She knew it would not be easy to 
deceive me. 

THE Lapy: Yes. 

THE GENTLEMAN: In the first months of 
our friendship, she tried. She was a smooth, 
spontaneous liar. “Who was the man you 
were with on the street yesterday?” I would 
ask her. Without an instant’s hesitation she 
would answer: “That was my _ husband’s 
brother.” And later I would ascertain that her 


husband hadn’t a brother. There would 
be a scene, and atlast she would say: “Stop 
tormenting me. I’lltell youthe truth. He 
was my lover.” 

Tue Lapy: And what would you say? 

THE GENTLEMAN: I’d laugh and be re- 
assured. And, long afterwards, I found out he 
really was her lover. Meantime, her stratagem 
was effective. She would tell me the truth, 
knowing full well I would never believe her. 
It was a mean advantage to take of me. 

Tue Lavy: What happened then? 

THE GENTLEMAN: It was a bit bewildering. 
One day she kept me waiting a long time. 
I asked where she had been so late. “At Dr. 
Szirmay’s apartment’’, she told me. And where 
do you suppose she had been? 

THE Lapy: Where? 

THE GENTLEMAN: At Dr. Szirmay’s apart- 
ment. And what do you suppose she had been 
doing there? 

Tue Lapy: What? 

THE GENTLEMAN: Looking at his etchings. 
(He sighs.) 

THE Lapy: Yes. 

THE GENTLEMAN: And so in time, I began 
to believe everything she told me. Until one 
day she confided to me that she had visited 
two gentlemen in a single afternoon. I smiled. 
“Oho!” I said to myself, “my lady is getting 
over-confident. Having taught me to believe 
in her veracity, she now begins to slip over a 
lie here and there to throw me off the track.” 
But I was wrong. That very day I ascertained 
she had really visited the two gentlemen. 

(Continued on page 78) 
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The Standard Oil Building, designed by Carrére and Hastings, é 
shows strikingly the effect of the present New York City 
Zoning Law, a law which determines the building height 
and area permissible under given conditions of location, etc. 
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Architectural Tendencies of Today 


Five Recent Examples 


Drawn by HUGH FERRISS 


THE FRATERNITIES BUILDING 


On 125th Street, the great cross-town 
thoroughfare of upper New York, the 
new Fraternities Building is a noble 
monument to its designers, Murga- 
troyd and Ogden, and to the organiz- 
ers of the interesting idea of housing 
a number of individual societies in a 
single building, wherein each may 
share the advantages of co-operation 
while retaining its special character. 
Architecturally, the design shows 
clearly how the somber interior courts 
of a decade ago are entirely eliminated 


THE STANDARD OIL BUILDING 











THE SHELTON COURT APARTMENTS 
No recent building on our increasingly tight little 
island of Manhattan has provoked more favorable 
comment than the new Shelton Court bachelor 
apartment, at 519 Lexington Avenue. Reflecting 
its purpose, the design is strongly masculine 


THE HECKSCHER BUILDING 


One of the first buildings to show, 
with great charm and cleverness, the 
possibilities of the new building code 
was the Heckscher Building, facing 
north and east from the corner of 
Fifty-seventh Street and Fifth Avenue 


THE FISK BUILDING 


In the Fisk Building, Carrére and 
Hastings, the architects, remain true 
to classic traditions, while still con- 
forming to the imperious demands of 
modern life. Thisis a striking example 
of how the business needs of today 
may be expressed in a beautiful design 
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Graphic Illustrations, Showing the New York Which is Rising from Ground 


How Modern Architects are Solving, in the Terraced Building, the Ever-Present Building Problems of Manhattan 
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The Cubical Contents Possible Under the New Zoning Law 


In the three drawings shown above, we see a graphic 
representation of the application of the present 
building restrictions, reduced to their simplest 
geometrical forms. These drawings are progressive, 
showing only the irreducible maximum of design 


The second drawing illustrates the beginnings of an 
attempt to bring the huge mass of possible cube into 


relation with the possibilities of actual construction. | 


This results in a series of small steps, which are 
obviously not a complete solution of the problem 


Further simplification of the allowable space and 
area, its development into larger masses with greater 
space for decoration and detail; in a word, the con- 
scious arrangement of the architect is shown in this 
mass, which might well be the expression cfa building 
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An Imposing Glimpse of New York, as It Will be Fifty Years Hence 


The terraced levels, made obligatory by the zoning law, offer marvelous 
opportugities for open-air gardens, theaters, concert halls, and churches, 
hundreds of feet above the sidewalk level. It is not unpleasant to think that 
our buildings will soon rival the splendid hanging gardens of ancient Babylon 


We have only to glance at the new buildings actually constructed, examples 
of which are shown on the opposite page, to realize that the New York of the 
future will undoubtedly look very much like this interesting drawing. These 
possibilities are fascinating and will contribute an unusual beauty to the city 





The basic principle back of the new law is the constant diminution of area away from the 
property lines as the building rises, thus leaving wide areas open above for light and air. 
The grim, dark canyons of lower New York will be impossible in the future; nor can we 
doubt that the silhouette of the city will be more invitingly picturesque than ever before 


Hugh Ferriss,the artist who illustrates this page, has for long been a close student of the ten- 
dencies of modern architectural design. Working with practising architects, he evolved the 
diagrams which are explained at the top of the page. These have been of great interest to the 
Profession, similar drawings having been shown at several architectural exhibitions 
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Chinese Mah Chang and American Mah Jong 


Being a Brief Synopsis of the Differences Between the Two Games 


N view of what is to follow in these articles, 
[i may be well to point out a few of the 

differences between what we are told is 
the game as played by the Chinese in China, 
and the ways it is played in America. 

The fundamentals are the same in all forms 
of the game. That is to say, they all count 2 
for simples, 4 for honors, and double for three 
Dragons, or the player’s own Wind. The 
manner of choosing seats is unimportant. 
The building of the wall and drawing the 
hands is the same everywhere, but there the 

- differences begin. 

According to information sent me quite 
recently, Howard Sterling’s Standard Rules 
for Mah Chang, the fifth edition of which has 
been sent me by the largest manufacturers of 
sets in Shanghai, is now the accepted au- 
thority there among foreigners who wish to 
play the Chinese game. This was the first 
book published in the English language on 
the Chinese game. 

To start with, if the East player can find 
among his original fourteen pieces nine differ- 
ent Winds, Dragons, Ones and Nines, without 
a pair of any kind, he can demand a new deal, 
all the tiles being shuffled and the walls built 
afresh. This sounds very much like the old 
joke about the whist player’s calling for a new 
deal if he had “neither ace, face, nor trump”’. 
Players other than East are allowed to wait 
until after the first tile they draw to decide 
whether or not they will demand a new deal. 
Fast remains East if a new deal is demanded 
by any player. 

It is when we come to the end play and the 
scoring that we find the chief differences be- 
tween the two games. The Chinese game 
gives the preference always to the player 
nearer on the right of the discard if two or 
more want the same tile for Mah Jong. The 
American idea is to maintain the same rank as 
in the play, giving a pung preference over a 
chee, or chow, and giving the filling of the 
eyes, or final pair, preference over either, 
always provided that the player has only one 
tile left in his rack, having grounded twelve. 

The Chinese give a base score of 10 for 
going Mah Jong, and double it for a no-count 
hand. If the base score is increased, which it 
may be by agreement, the double remains. 
In the American game, where the base score 
is 20, the no-count hand gets a bonus of 10 
points only; instead of a double. The Chinese 
double for an all-count hand. The Babcock 
game gives only 1o points for this, but the 
majority of players have adopted the double, 
as a more fitting reward for getting the more 
difficult hand. 


— Chinese game does not recognize the 
Seasons. Mr. Sterling doubles for one of 
the player’s own number, but says nothing 
about the value of a bouquet. Other books 
describing the Chinese game, give a double for 
the player’s own number, and only one more 
double for the bouquet. The American game 
gives three doubles for the bouquet. 

The Chinese do not allow any but the 
winning hand to double for a cleared suit, 
or for all Winds and Dragons, or for all Ones 
and Nines. In Babcock’s first edition he 
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MAH JONG PROBLEM No. 2 


You hold the following tiles, early in 
the play, the previous discards being 
unimportant to the point in question. 
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You are calling for two tiles; the 4 or 
7 of Characters, either of which will 
make you Mah Jong. You draw the 
seven of Circles, making your se- 
quence in that. suit the same as the 
sequence in Characters, if you keep it. 
Would you keep it, or discard it again, 
and why? This illustrates a point 
that frequently comes up in actual 
play, and should be carefully studied 
by the beginner. 








Now Ready 


A 36 page Pamphlet, entitled 


THE LAWS OF 


MAH JONG 


for 1924 


As Proposed for the American Game 


By R. F. FOSTER 


| bed the preparation of this pamphlet, more 
than forty books on Mah Jong (Pung Chow, 
Mah Chenk, etc.), by various Chinese and 
American authors, have been codified and 
analyzed, and numerous teachers and expert 
players have been consulted, in order to arrive 
at a Complete, Simplified, and Standardized 
Code of Laws for the American System of 
Playing and Scoring, as now practiced by the 
majority of good players. 


Price 25 Cents, Postage Prepaid 
PUBLISHED BY 


VANITY. FAIR 


19 West 44th Street. New York, N. Y. 








allowed any hand to double for a cleared suit; 
but it was not until his last edition that he 
added the Winds and Dragons, but not the 
Qnes and Nines. The logical method, as 
previously explained in these articles, js 
on the side cf uniformity. Ifa player is allowed 
to double for a cleared suit of Bamboos, 
Characters, or Dots, why not also for a cleared 
suit of Honors, or of Terminals? 

I have spent a good deal of time and trouble 
trying to get at the Chinese objection to 
allowing the player who does not woo to 
double for a cleared suit, and the only reason 
I can get is that it is not the Chinese game, 
and is absurd. The argument that it is ab- 
surd is based on the statement that one can 
teach a five-year old child to take nothing 
but tiles of a certain suit such as Bamboos, 
and to discard all tiles of the two other suits, 
and that this five-year old child will be en- 
titled to three doubles if the result is thirteen 
tiles of one suit, although they have not the 
necessary cohesion to form a complete hand; 
four sets and a pair. 

This argument strikes me as_ childish. 
In the first place, the judgment as to which 
suit to clear would be absent, and the child 
might throw away some valuable counts, 
suth as four Dragons and four of the player’s 
own Wind, and then fail to get anywhere near 
a cleared suit before some other player went 
Mah Jong. The odds against getting a clear 
suit are mathematically very large, and the 
judgment required in sacrificing other things 
for it is not common, even in players who are 
many times five years old. You could also 
teach a child to take nothing but Dragons and 
Winds. Even if the child did not get thirteen 
of them, or a complete hand, the Chinese 
would allow the child to count for all it had 
got together in pairs or threes, and doubles, 
even if not the slightest intelligence or judg- 
ment had been used. American players have 
learned to play for the double that goes with a 
cleared suit, and they like it and insist on 
playing it, whether it is Chinese or not. 


HE Chinese give two extra points for 

‘“fishing the eyes”, and in some places they 
seem to make a _ distinction between 
fishing a simple and fishing an honor. Any- 
thing from the 2 to the 8 counts 2 points; 
anything in the way of a terminal or an honor, 
4 points. This makes it possible to score 8 
points for one tile; 2 for drawing it, 2 for filling 
the only place, and 4 because it was an honor. 
When there is no distinction made between 
simples and honors, the player gets 2 points 
for fishing the eyes, or matching the one card 
that makes the essential pair and at the same 
time completes the hand, whether he draws it 
or gets it from a discard. This makes it 
possible to score 6 points for it. In the Ameri 
can game never more than 4:2 for drawing 
and 2 for filling the only place. 

‘It does not seem to have occurred to Chinese 
writers on the game that their rule is not m 
accordance with the laws of chance and 
probability, because there are many ways 
which the eyes might be fished much mort 
easily than it would be to complete the hand 
in other ways, for which there is no bonus 

(Continued on page 92 ) 
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Constance Talmadge: A Recruit to Serious Drama on the Screen 


Soon to Appear in the Picture Version of Marjorie Rambeau’s Stage Success, “The Goldfish” 








VANITY FAIR 


Chinese Mah Chang and American Mah Jong 


Being a Brief Synopsis of the Differences Between the Two Games 


it may be well to point out a few of the 

differences between what we are told is 
the game as played by the Chinese in China, 
and the ways it is played in America. 

The fundamentals are the same in all forms 
of the game. That is to say, they all count 2 
for simples, 4 for honors, and double for three 
Dragons, or the player’s own Wind. The 
manner of choosing seats is unimportant. 
The building of the wall and drawing the 
hands is the same everywhere, but there the 
differences begin. 

According to information sent me quite 
recently, Howard Sterling’s Standard Rules 
for Mah Chang, the fifth edition of which has 
been sent me by the largest manufacturers of 
sets in Shanghai, is now the accepted au- 
thority there among foreigners who wish to 
play the Chinese game. This was the first 
book published in the English language on 
the Chinese game. 

To start with, if the East player can find 
among his original fourteen pieces nine differ- 
ent Winds, Dragons, Ones and Nines, without 
a pair of any kind, he can demand a new deal, 
all the tiles being shuffled and the walls built 
afresh. This sounds very much like the old 
joke about the whist player’s calling for a new 
deal if he had “‘neither ace, face, nor trump”. 
Players other than East are allowed to wait 
until after the first tile they draw to decide 
whether or not they will demand a new deal. 
Fast remains East if a new deal is demanded 
by any player. 

It is when we come to the end play and the 
scoring that we find the chief differences be- 
tween the two games. The Chinese game 
gives the preference always to the player 
nearer on the right of the discard if two or 
more want the same tile for Mah Jong. The 
American idea is to maintain the same rank as 
in the play, giving a pung preference over a 
chee, or chow, and giving the filling of the 
eyes, or final pair, preference over either, 
always provided that the player has only one 
tile left in his rack, having grounded twelve. 

The Chinese give a base score of 10 for 
going Mah Jong, and double it for a no-count 
hand. If the base score is increased, which it 
may be by agreement, the double remains. 
In the American game, where the base score 
is 20, the no-count hand gets a bonus of 10 
points only; instead of a double. The Chinese 
double for an all-count hand. The Babcock 
game gives only ro points for this, but the 
majority of players have adopted the double, 
as a more fitting reward for getting the more 
difficult hand. 


[i view of what is to follow in these articles, 


b psoe Chinese game does not recognize the 
Seasons. Mr. Sterling doubles for one of 
the player’s own number, but says nothing 
about the value of a bouquet. Other books 
describing the Chinese game, give a double for 
the player’s own number, and only one more 
double for the bouquet. The American game 
gives three doubles for the bouquet. 

The Chinese do not allow any but the 
winning hand to double for a cleared suit, 
or for all Winds and Dragons, or for all Ones 
and Nines. In Babcock’s first edition he 
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MAH JONG PROBLEM No. 2 


You hold the following tiles, early in 
the play, the previous discards being 
unimportant to the point in question. 
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You are calling for two tiles; the 4 or 
7 of Characters, either of which will 
make you Mah Jong. You draw the 
seven of Circles, making your se- 
quence in that. suit the same as the 
sequence in Characters, if you keep it. 
Would you keep it, or discard it again, 
and why? This illustrates a point 
that frequently comes up in actual 
play, and should be carefully studied 
by the beginner. 


Now Ready 


A 36 page Pamphlet, entitled 


THE LAWS OF 


MAH JONG 


for 1924 


As Proposed for the American Game 


By R. F. FOSTER 


N the preparation of this pamphlet, more 

than forty books on Mah Jong (Pung Chow, 
Mah Chenk, etc.), by various Chinese and 
American authors, have been codified and 
analyzed, and numerous teachers and expert 
players have been consulted, in order to arrive 
at a Complete, Simplified, and Standardized 
Code of Laws for the American System of 
Playing and Scoring, as now practiced by the 
majority of good players. 


Price 25 Cents, Postage Prepaid 
PUBLISHED BY 


VANITY. FAIR 


19 West 44th Street. New York, N. Y. 








allowed any hand to double for a cleared suit; 
but it was not until his last edition that he 
added the Winds and Dragons, but not the 
Qnes and Nines. The logical method, as 
previously explained in these articles, js 
on the side cf uniformity. If a player is allowed 
to double for a cleared suit of Bamboos, 
Characters, or Dots, why not also for a cleared 
suit of Honors, or of Terminals? 

I have spent a good deal of time and trouble 
trying to get at the Chinese objection to 
allowing the player who does not woo to 
double for a cleared suit, and the only reason 
I can get is that it is not the Chinese game, 
and is absurd. The argument that it is ab- 
surd is based on the statement that one can 
teach a five-year old child to take nothing 
but tiles of a certain suit such as Bamboos, 
and to discard all tiles of the two other suits, 
and that this five-year old child will be en- 
titled to three doubles if the result is thirteen 
tiles of one suit, although they have not the 
necessary cohesion to form a complete hand; 
four sets and a pair. 

This argument strikes me as childish. 
In the first place, the judgment as to which 
suit to clear would be absent, and the child 
might throw away some valuable counts, 
suth as four Dragons and four of the player’s 
own Wind, and then fail to get anywhere near 
a cleared suit before some other player went 
Mah Jong. The odds against getting a clear 
suit are mathematically very large, and the 
judgment required in sacrificing other things 
for it is not common, even in players who are 
many times five years old. You could also 
teach a child to take nothing but Dragons and 
Winds. Even if the child did not get thirteen 
of them, or a complete hand, the Chinese 
would allow the child to count for all it had 
got together in pairs or threes, and doubles, 
even if not the slightest intelligence or judg- 
ment had been used. American players have 
learned to play for the double that goes with a 
cleared suit, and they like it and insist on 
playing it, whether it is Chinese or not. 


HE Chinese give two extra points for 

‘fishing the eyes”, and in some places they 
seem to make a distinction between 
fishing a simple and fishing an honor. Any- 
thing from the 2 to the 8 counts 2 points; 
anything in the way of a terminal or an honor, 
4 points. This makes it possible to score 8 
points for one tile; 2 for drawing it, 2 for filling 
the only place, and 4 because it was an honor. 
When there is no distinction made between 
simples and honors, the player gets 2 points 
for fishing the eyes, or matching the one card 
that makes the essential pair and at the same 
time completes the hand, whether he draws it 
or gets it from a discard. This makes it 
possible to score 6 points for it. In the Ameri- 
can game never more than 4: 2 for drawing 
and 2 for filling the only place. 

‘It does not seem to have occurred to Chinese 
writers on the game that their rule is not m 
accordance with the laws of chance and 
probability, because there are many ways 
which the eyes might be fished much more 
easily than it would be to complete the hand 
in other ways, for which there is no bonus 

(Continued on page 92 ) 
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Constance Talmadge: A Recruit to Serious Drama on the Screen 


Soon to Appear in the Picture Version of Marjorie Rambeau’s Stage Success. “The Goldfish” 
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PORTRAIT BUST 
A typical Epstein 
bronze, as are all 
in the present group, 
many of which will 
shortly be seen at a 
New York gallery. 
His work is full of 
plastic intensity, free 
and rugged of sur- 
face, and offers no 
concessions to the 
canons of conven- 
tional beauty 





AN OLD MAN 


Truly a “penseur”, this old 
man with folded hands and 
bowed head. The ruminating 
quietude of age has settled 
upon his wrinkled brow. He 
seems to hark back to Bible 
times; to have the patient 
resignation of a veritable Job 








VANITY FAIR 


HEAD OF A GIRL 


You will note in the 
art of Epstein a 
predominance of feel- 
ing over form which 
makes his work pas- 
sionate and roman- 
tic, rather than clas- 
sic, in appeal. It 
is the surging rhythm 
of life itself, and the 
pang of _ strength 
which the sculptor 
strives to suggest 





A YOUNG GIRL 


One can but admire the reso- 
lute striving for expressicn, 
rather than mere superficial re- 
finement, which characterizes 
each of these pitted counte- 
nances. We are here far from 
the smooth neo-classicism of 


the school of Nade!man 
DOLORES 
Despite his restless 


modernism, the spell of 
the antique world is still 
felt in certain of these 
heads and busts. Dolores, 
in particular, looks back 
across the ages, toward a 
less complex epoch, when 
the creative spirit of the 
artist conceived form more 
statically than he doesnow 


Recent Bronzes by Jacob Epstein, the Anglo-American Sculptor 


HE career of Jacob Epstein, who just twenty years ago renounced the precarious existence 

of an illustrator for the current magazines and student of sculpture at an art school in New 
York, recalls those typical artist romances of which we frequently hear, but which are rarely 
verified in fact. Within the intervening score of years Epstein has, however, become a dis- 
tinctive personality in the British art world, sharing honors with such men as Orpen and 
Augustus John. The furore occasioned by his figures for the Strand Building, and the notoriety 
attending the exhibition of his statue of Oscar Wilde, are still fresh in the public mind 


He is often seen at the Leicester Galleries, in London, where he is shortly to hold a great 
exhibition. It is interesting to speculate as to what might have been the artistic fate of Jacob 
Epstein, had he remained in America. Coming from the seething East Side, that great, 
anonymous reservoir of struggle and aspiration, he had the good fortune to establish himself 
in a community where his genius was quickly recognized, and where within a scant decade he 
attained celebrity. Could he have accomplished as much, or might he have achieved more, 
had he remained in New York, and how would his genius have developed in his native land? 
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Simplicity, Viscount Grey, and the Old World Diplomacy 


An Observation of Lord Grey’s War Record, and of Statesmanship in the Doric Style in General 


o observe almost any human activity for 

any length of time without seeking refuge 
from despair in irony), British politics present 
a pleasing alternation of styles. The available 
talent is nearly always of two opposing types: 
and popular fancy, which chooses a Prime 
Minister with about the same degree of atten- 
tion which it normally devotes to selecting the 
twelfth man for an international cricket team, 
oscillates cheerfully between the two. 

The contrast is not a party matter, although 
it frequently happens that statesmen of the 
two opposing types confront one another in 
two opposite parties. It is entirely a matter of 
style. Our masters are alternately Penny 
Plain and Twopence Colored. The pillars of 
the State, if one may put it in terms of archi- 
tecture, are either Doric or Corinthian. There 
is a steady alternation between a severe and 
rectilinear simplicity and the more meretricious 
attractions of a curving, a foliated, a luxuriant 
order of architecture, with richly fluted col- 
umns and acanthus-leaves in its hair. 

To the play between these opposing types, 
British politics owe the whole of their move- 
ment. The Victorian elector, who spun his 
coin and went to the poll any time between 
1865 and 1880, was faced with an attractive 
choice between the Penny Plain of Mr. Glad- 
stone and the Twopence Colored of Mr. 
Disraeli. Anxious Liberals at a later date 
found the two styles among their own leaders, 
and fondly viewed the contrasted charms of 
Lord Rosebery, a masterpiece in the Baroque 
style, and Mr. Morley, a singularly perfect 
piece of Primitive simplicity. The contrast 
has persisted, and one may see it surviving on 
any comparison of the rococo convolutions of 
Mr. Lloyd George with the simpler severity of 
so many of his competitors. 


T* the ironical observer (and it is difficult 
t 


The Doric Austerity of Viscount Grey 


ORD GREY is perhaps the most perfect 
example of the Doric style. The rectangu- 
Jar simplicity of his long record and his public 
character has an air which takes him at once 
out of the atmosphere of personality (as inter- 
viewers call the characters which they invent 
for other people), into the more respectable 
region of architecture. He seems to defy the 
eager pens which write little, tittering things 
about his contemporaries. Gentlemen with 
Dusters pass him sadly by, and one cannot 
imagine the most intrepid Autolycus of the 
coulisses describing his taste in pets. His pri- 
vate life has never become public property. 
Perhaps it is a weakness. If a man’s signifi- 
cance is to be estimated by the volume of 
printed matter which he provokes (or inspires), 
Lord Grey seems to slide down the list below 
the shriller, more insistent figures of some con- 
temporaries. 

But, although he has rarely posed in the 
public eye, he continues to loom considerably 
in the public mind. It is an odd indication of 
his personal concealment that the best picture 
of him was not, like so many, a command por- 
trait by a British journatist, but was drawn 
by a foreign Ambassador. One sees him 
vividly in a page of that queer apologia for 
his London mission which Prince Lichnowsky 
Wrote in 1916. The diplomatic imagination 


By PHILIP GUEDALLA 


was almost scared by his simplicity at home, 
“at a simple dinner or lunch, with maid-ser- 
vants to wait”. He fished; he quoted Words- 
worth; he rode about on a bicycle. Regarded 
as a historical character, he misbehaved 
abominably. The neglect of impressive oppor- 





LORD EDWARD GREY 


Foreign Secretary of the British Government during 
the trying days at the beginning of the Great War. 
His career has been marked alike by brilliant achieve- 
ments in statesmanship and the unassuming 
simplicity with which they were accomplished 


tunities (it was the Doric touch) seemed quite 
unpardonable. 
The plainness of his private manner was car- 


_ried into politics. As a vehicle for early Radi- 


calism, it served well enough. But in high 
office, at grave moments, it was almost ex- 
asperating to the numerous adherents of Two- 
pence Colored. Sir Edward Grey was so con- 
spicuously Penny Plain; and a Foreign Secre- 
tary, who insisted upon making history in 
words of one syllable, may well have disap- 
pointed those eager colleagues whose sense of 
a situation was less easily satisfied. 


Euripides in the Manner of Tyrtaeus 


OU will find the whole strength and weak- 

ness of the Penny Plain method if you 
turn again to that loose-limbed exposition in 
which Sir Edward Grey explained the position 
of his country to the House of Commons on 
the afternoon of August 3, 1914. The curtain 
was rung up on a tragedy, without the faintest 
flourish in the prologue. Other statesmen, 
with a reminiscence of Pagliacci, might have 
edged in front of the curtain with a chest 
note and a peroration. But Sir Edward took 
the stage without a hint of fancy dress. The 


speech reveals an admirable reluctance to 
improve an occasion which any _ headline 
writer could see to be a historic occasion. It 
took almost the business-like tone of a stage 
manager explaining that the scenery has been 
slightly altered, owing to a mishap to the 
electric lights. His countrymen were in- 
formed, quite calmly, that “‘in'the present cri- 
sis it has not been possible to secure the peace 
of Europe”’. 

The undramatic inadequacy of that sen- 
tence, when one compares it with the massive 
gloom of the bursting thundercloud of August, 
1914, is astounding. It could not have been 
spoken in any national assembly except the 
House of Commons. One cannot imagine it 
in the grave setting of the French Chamber, 
and Congress would never have tolerated the 
omission of metaphor, the indecent nudity of 
that bare announcement. Even in the House 
of Commons, one doubts whether any member 
except Sir Edward Grey could have told the 
tale with so complete, so Doric, a suppression 
of verbal ornament. The same occasion in- 
spired Mr. Asquith, two days later, to a re- 
strained excursion into the less austere region 
of metaphor, when he spoke gravely and 
briefly of the decision to go to war, believing, 
“and I am certain the country will believe, we 
are unsheathing our sword in a just cause”. 

But on that August afternoon, Sir Edward 
Grey spoke with an absolute suppression of 
drama. His strongest point was put with an 
air of mild argument: “If, in a crisis like this, 
we run away from those obligations of honor 
and interest as regards the Belgian Treaty, I 
doubt whether, whatever material force we 
might have at the end, it would be of very 
much value in face of the respect that we 
should have lost.’”? One can see, one came to 
see in the succeeding months, the sonorous 
rhetorical variations which might be played on 
that theme. But Sir Edward Grey sounded 
the note; and before its echoes had died away, 
he was back at his naked argument again. 
Penny Plain could go no further. 


Grey’s Efforts Towards Conciliation 

NCE more, at a Jater stage of history, he 

had a dramatic confession to make, and 
one catches the same level tone of simple 
statement. After four years of war, there was 
a growing conviction in the mind of the 
world (it was beginning to find expression at 
Washington) that if peace was ever to be 
caught and kept, mankind must find a new 
basis for relations between Governments. Mr. 
Wilson was drifting towards his League of 
Nations, and Lord Grey had reached a con- 
viction that international organization was the 
one hope of the world. 

It seemed a queer confession for a man who 
had spent a lifetime in Foreign Offices, devoted 
mainly to keeping nations apart. But it had 
to be made, and Lord Grey made it in a little 
pamphlet which is almost forgotten now. It 
seemed queer for an official statesman to sit 
writing in his study in May, 1918, when the 
last German lunge was scarcely parried, that 
“peace can never be secured by the domina- 
tion of one country securing its power and pros- 
perity by the submission and disadvantage of 

(Continued on page 80) 
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The New Spoon River 


The Last Group of Epitaphs in this New Chronicle of Spoon River 


Robert Chain 


HERE are two ways in life, 
ic I tried them both: 

First, a life of no change, 
Life like a gull, which has no dream 
But to be a gull, fly over the waters 
Seeking its food, and to nest and sleep! 
And then I became a creature that nurses 
Growth and mutation in the brain, 
Swims to land and turns its fins to legs. 
Sensing a shriveled life ahead, 
And loathing the weary hour, 
I changed myself to renew myself, 
And lost myself. 


Marjorie Hungerford 
UCH waste of granite and fruitful land! 
Put a tablet of bronze on this house of 
mine. 
Say that I loved it, made it a place of beauty; 
Say that I dreamed here, often stood at the 
window 
In rapturous Springs, hearing the robin at 
dawn. 
Say that my friends were feasted here and 
were happy. 
Say that I waited here for the one great friend. 
Say that he came and knew my house and 
loved it, 
And kissed the door because my hand had 
touched it, 
And kissed the step because it had known my 
feet. 
Say that life at last to me was heaven. 
But as the Fall draws Summer, and Summer 
Spring 
Inte the vear that melts in the light of Time. 
Say he was drawn away, and I walked the 
halls, 
And stood by the window, naming the distant 
stars. 
Then say that I closed the house, and made it a 
Temple 
To Memory, a tomb of departed Beauty! 
O world! O time! If fire or decay destroy 
This house of mine, keep for a little the tablet, 
Keep it, though it pass to ignorant hands or 
mocking— 
I have done my part by the Beauty I loved and 
lost! 
Barton Fairman 
ELUDED souls! Do you know why you 
make bequests 
To libraries, hospitals, churches? 
You faney yourself on a balustrade up there, 
Overhearing the reading of your will, 
And the exclamations, ‘What a great soul!” 
It will not be so. 
Your thrill is now, 
Fancying yourself listening then. 
© 1923 by Edgar Lee Masters. All rights 


reserved, including dramatic and motion picture 
rights. 
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Mason Moist 
ASSER BY! If you walk wisely in life, 
You will come to belief in every word of 
the Bible, 
And turn from foolish tenderness and faith in 
man 
To contempt and doubt of the race. 
Did not God once destroy the world with 
flood? 
And why not with fire on the judgment day? 
The universe needs cleansing with fire 
Of the worthless litter and stench of man— 
And God will see to that! 


Jacob Farmer 


ARRY HOLDEN! First apple to fall 
from the gallows tree 
In Spoon River! 
Little did I think as a boy, listening in horror 
To the tale of vour crime from my father’s lips, 
That I, too, should dangle from that tree, 
Understanding you, as the noose was looped 
for me. 
Why is the slow killing of a man ignored, 
And the quick killing of a man punished? 
And the slow killing of a man shut from view 
Of the courts that look through a tube called 
the law, 
Pointed straight at the murderer's face? 
Through years and years the wretch I killed 
Waited and watched, plotted and followed, 
Until at last he grabbed my farm 
By the law of the land, by the broken law of 
right. 
He was killing me by inches. 
And what I did was to turn, as a cornered wolf 
That tears the hunter! 


August Matson 


WAS the sheriff of Spoon River, 

Who noosed the neck of Jacob Farmer. 
And I watched the people for days before 
Greedily awaiting the horrible hour, 

While the newspapers howled like tigers for 
blood. 

Then, on the day, there were the crowds 
around the jail, 

Hungry for the dead body to be brought from 
the gallows. 

O, you people of Spoon River, 

Jacob Farmer is in his grave, 

The murder in his heart is quenched; 

But you go on brutalizing yourselves, 

Asking for the strangled bodies, with cold and 
deliberate malice 

From behind the painted masks of Justice and 
Law. 

You brutalized yourselves through Jacob 
Farmer, 

To deal as a murderer 

With murderers to come! 


Joseph Wheelock 
OU didn’t know, or you didn’t care, you 
judges, 

That I, the car bandit, Joseph Wheelock, 
Did only what the capitalists do; 
And that I acted in imitation, 
And by suggestion, 
And with great imagination. 
Did not the banker whom I robbed and killed 
Rob the township on a bond deal? 
And were not the papers full of it? 
You didn’t indict him. 
And look what you did to hang me up: 
You gave my cell-mate immunity 
For the dirty work of winning my confidence, 
And getting my story! 
Your laws are only your wills, 
Which bend and break better laws. 


Eva Hopewell 


OU, the sophisticated of Spoon River, 
Mocked my stories of the happy ending, 
And would have none of me. 
And all the while you were wondering and 
moaning 
Because your own lives did not have the 
happy ending— 
And expecting it, too! 
You were little cynics, after all, 
Doubting the happiness never yours. 
And not only hunting those who were happy, 
But howling against the story of any 
Happiness never yours! 


Linford Newman 


RIUMPHANT amid the many realms of 
this life— 

Realms of greed, of hate, and of strife— 

There is the realm of the wise and the just. 

Lying above us, as a glory within a glory, 

To which we can rise for fellowship 

As a plant stands up from the breaking hands 
of the wind 

To the air and dew of heaven! 

Realm of vision! Realm of truth! Realm of 
love! 

Open to us in hours of doubt and pain, 

When black hands claw us from the pit. 

This is the good faith of the perseverance of 
the saints, 

Raised to the higher heaven of Beauty! 

O great ones who are dead, vet live; 

And O, ye living ones over the earth 

Who shal! never die, 

Leave ajar the gates of your paradise of light 

That we may commune with you; 

And rise from the commonalty of little living 

To the fellowship of wisdom and dreams! 


( Continued on page 82) 
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Why the Wedding 
Ceremony Ought 
| 
you | 
e 
to be Revised 
ock, 
| Some Dolorous 
Reflections Upon 
the Holy State 
led 
TO LOVE, HONOR, AND— 
The little word “‘obey’’, in the 
marital contract, has made as 
much trouble as the old, original 
apple that started all this wedding 
business. Why keep it in, when 
wives insist on going out? Take 
nce Lucille Lampworthy, for example, 
: who wants to run out to Cali- 
fornia for a few weeks. Do you 
suppose her husband’s ‘‘No”’ is 
| going to stop her? The answer is 
| again, ““No’”’.. We suggest that 
| this clause be modified to read, 
“To love, honor, and do exactly as 
| you like, until breath us do part" 
ver, 
ing, 7 
and : 
the 
2 / 
PY gus 
bm 
sof | \z) 
Scene ne aes 
ist. — Fo 
a ae 
e__ —_— 4 — 
nds : 
WHO GIVETH THIS WOMAN? WITH ALL MY WORLDLY GOODS 
This part of the wedding ritual has always offended There is nothing which more often provokes a smile 
of many participants. What is a woman, forsooth, that and makes a merry laugh go round the church than 
she be given away? It is a public insult to her worth, that wheeze in the wedding ceremony about the 
made the more difficult to bear by its solemn, re- > Groom’s worldly goods, when everyone knows he 
ligious character. Moreover, the facts are frequently © Fam hasn’t got any, and the pews are full of his creditors. 
very different. In the case shown above, for instance, . a, This phrase shculd often be revised to read, “With 
the groom has paid a handsome price for Lady Muriel. ? PNW all thy worldly goods, I me endow”’, or “With all 
of | Isn’t he entitled to be mentioned, and shouldn’t WAT NS thy father’s goods, I us endow’’, which makes 
Parson say, ‘“‘Who buyeth this woman?’ TN j sense 
& 
al WITH THIS RING, I 
Se THEE WED.... 
reer : Wedding rings should be abolished, 
Newer i ee for they are hut another insult to 
sht a\ # \ Woman, being a relic of the early days 
, when the Groom used to lead his 
. Sketches by bride to the home cave by a circlet 
ing FISH through her fair nose. This is old 
stuff. Haven’t you noticed how 
wedding rings are getting smaller and 
narrower, until they are not at all 
grr like the barrel hoops Grandma used 
Pd to wear? Soon they will vanish, and 
Cs LALA) i = Relies ” good riddance. | Things have changed, 
a : Mia ee Ce ee and now the ring is in the other nose 
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RANS MASEREEL is a Belgian artist whose favorite medium is black and white, ex- 

pressed by means of wood-block engraving. He divides his time between Geneva and Paris 
and is the intimate friend of Henri Barbusse and Romain Rolland, for both of whose books 
he has supplied much illustrative material. Masereel has never visited America, but a 
special exhibition of his works will be shown during the present winter at the new Weyhe 
Galleries, 794 Lexington Avenue, New York City. The artistic methods of Mr. Maseres! 
should be full of interest for Americans, for in his work the confused hustle, the superficial 
uproar, and the mechanistic elements of modern metropolitan life are utilized as valuable 


A Foreign Artist’s Idea of Present-Day New York 
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A WOODCUT BY FRANS MASEREEL 


Mr. Masereel was requested, by Vanity Fair, to put on paper his idea of the New York he 
has never seen, an idea derived from what he has read or heard of the city. The above 
illustration would indicate that he has reached a conclusion not unusual on this side of the 
water: namely, that certain legal restrictions are not so binding as they might be. The 
American public is shown, excited to frenzy by the blare of jazz, under the emotional urge 
of which they express their 100 per cent appreciation of the American girl or the American 
beverage—the choice of which shows that Mr. Masereel is still true to “black-and-white” 
—a critical comment on a certain phase of American life which is not without point 
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Toscanini, and His Production of “Nerone” 


A Sketch of the Italian Composer, Who is Preparing Boito’s Posthumous Opera for Production 


down upon the headland of Bellagio, 

Arturo Toscanini spent the summer 
months of last year, far from the turmoil of 
the world, yet within an hour by motor from 
Milan’s great opera house, La Scala. 

He was not there merely to recuperate from 
exhausting duties as director in chief of that 
famous institution. For, like all men of genius, 
Toscanini is prey to an incessant and irresist- 
ible impulse to work. He was there to unravel 
and put in order—for the impending world- 
premiére at Milan—the intricacies of the 
score of Boito’s Verone. 

And what more magically enchanting place 
could he have found for unhampered con- 
centration of thought and the free expression 
of spirit than this lofty refuge, suspended on 
the edge of green slopes, without a sound to 
disturb the stillness, save the occasional 
tolling of church bells in the Alpine villages 
beyond? 

It was in such surroundings that I visited 
him, while he was relaxing on the one day of 
the week set aside for absolute rest—a man of 
relentless energy. It was then that I reviewed 
in my mind what I had learned of this ex- 
traordinary man since his coming to America 
as musical director of the Metropolitan, 
supplementing that store with new impressions 
and new confirmations. 


He above the Lago di Como, looking 


Boito’s Posthumous Opera 


OSCANINI, all through the summer and 

autumn, has been deep in the study of 
the much-discussed posthumous opera, still 
in manuscript and never quite finished, left by 
Arrigo Boito, composer of Wefistofele, who was, 
as well, a distinguished librettist, and the 
friend and collaborator of Verdi. After years 
of deliberation, loath apparently to undertake 
the task, yet unwilling, it seemed, to divulge 
any reason for misgivings, Toscanini had 
finally responded. And now, with character- 
istic ardor, he was giving himself to his work, 
heart and soul; at his side, to assist in the 
labors, that most amiable and cultivated of 
Italian musicians, his friend, Vincenzo To- 
massini. 

Toscanini was working with enthusiasm 
and anticipation. He was immersed in the 
music of Boito—music as far 
removed from that of Mefistofele 
as the music of Ofello and Falstaff 
from the works of Verdi’s youth. 
He held it in high esteem. He 
felt sure it would win the praise it 
deserved, and in this faith he 
labors over it, clarifying and 
arranging its notations. 

And, incidentally, it should 
here be noted that the heirs 
of Boito have granted to Tos- 
canini the exclusive rights of 
production for a period of five 
years. Moreover, unless’ I am 
greatly mistaken, Toscanini in- 
tends to make strict use of those 
tights. Therefore, if Nerone 
should be produced in America, 
which seems more than likely, 
in view of the importance which 
the premiére in Milan, next 
Month, is bound to assume, it 


By MAX SMITH 


may be prophesied that none but he will stand 
at the helm, whether in New York or in Chi- 
cago. 

For, whatever may be said of him, and de- 
spite his prolonged absence from this country, 
interrupted only by his famous concert tour 





ARTURO TOSCANINI 


The great Italian operatic conductor, the guiding 
spirit of the famous La Scala opera house in Milan 
and at one time musical director of the Metropolitan 
in New York, who will probably return to this 
country, if ‘‘ Nerone”’ is ever presented here 


here with the Scala Orchestra—an enterprise 
successful beyond all precedent—Toscanini 
feels a deep affection for America and its 
people, and would gladly be here under con- 
ditions fulfilling his artistic demands, if his 
sense of obligation towards La Scala and his 
own countrymen did not restrain him. 
Toscanani is also working ona revival of 





TOSCANINI’S RETREAT BY LAKE COMO 
The famous conductor is seen at the right, in the midst of a group of his intimates, 
at his retreat in the mountains, above the beautiful Lago di Como. Here he is 
at work, revising the manuscript of Boito’s posthumous opera for production 


Orfeo, with new scenic investments by the 
great innovator, Appia, and dances performed 
by pupils of Jacques Dalcroze. 

Like Mussolini a man of the people, son of 
one of Garibaldi’s most loyal soldiers—one of 
those, indeed, who refused to forsake the 
leader in his hour of distress—Toscanini was 
born in Parma; and there, from early boyhood, 
for him a time full of struggle, he attended 
the local conservatory of music, a state- 
controlled institution that took in pupils as 
boarders. 

Even in those days, Arturo was known by 
his fellow students as a genius, so astonishing 
an aptitude did he disclose in his studies; so 
phenomenal a facility from the very start in 
those feats of memory which later, as a con- 
ductor, made him entirely independent of 
the printed score. 

It was that genius, no doubt, which lifted 
him so rapidly and so far above those who 
enjoyed the same limited opportunities. It is 
that genius now which enables him to grasp 
in the classics what so many well-meaning 
groundlings seek vainly to find in so-called 
traditions, which unveils to him in works of 
the moderns beauties which the composers 
themselves may not have consciously per- 
ceived. 

Of the latter capacity I must mention one 
instance. The writer was listening to a per- 
formance, in Milan, under Toscanini’s direc- 
tion, of Ottorino Respighi’s familiar Fontani di 
Roma. At his side sat the composer himself, 
a strange expression on his face, as if of 
mingled amazement and delight. Suddenly 
he leaned over and whispered: “When Tos- 
canini conducts my works, I can_ hardly 
realize I am actually the author, so superlative 
does the music sound as he plays it.” 


Toscanini’s Rise to Fame 


OSCANINI’S career as a conductor began 

at the age of nineteen, in Rio di Janeiro. 
He was called upon there, unexpectedly, to 
direct a production of Azda, to which, modestly 
enough, he had been contributing his share 
at the ’cello, the instrument of his choice. 
The story has often been told. Unvwillingly, 
he mounted the stand, shrinking from the 
noisy approval his appearance evoked. But 
then, as later, he“ dispensed en- 
tirely with the score; and he car- 
ried out his duties with a fire and 
élan that put him immediately at 
the fore of his new profession. 

He became associated with 
Giulio Gatti-Casazza at the Scala, 
leaving that post abruptly be- 
cause of his refusal to grant 
repetitions to the throngs crying 
“bis”. He answered, in 1907, 
a call to the Metropolitan in 
New York, declining, however, 
to embark on the venture unless 
he should have, as executive 
partner, the man who still holds 
the post of general manager at 
America’s stronghold of grand 
opera. And, during his regime, 
which continued for seven years, 
he lifted that establishment to an 
artistic elevation it had never 


(Continued on page 94) 
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Are You a Fraternal Brother? 


Do You Wear a Red Button, an Elk’s Tooth, a Bear’s Claw, or a Jewelled Scimitar? 


Klux Klan by the pot-and-kettle cam- 

paign resulting in the overthrow of 
Ex-Governor Walton, of Oklahoma, suggests 
more than one line of thought regarding the 
proclivity of thousands of our citizens to 
belong to something of a fraternal nature. 
We are a nation of joiners. 

Almost every man-jack of us longs to wear 
some particular kind of button, badge or insig- 
nia, be it an elk’s tooth, a bear’s claw, or a 
jewelled scimitar. And we prize that symbol all 
the more if, in addition to its ornamental value 
and the sense of distinction it confers, it also 
stands for something secret, something known 
only to the initiated brother-member. 

There are many, I know, who pretend to 
scorn these distinctions. “Mere baubles”’, 
they say, “poppy-cock and nonsense.” Be- 
lieve them not, these highbrowed intellectuals 
who have passed beyond the bonds of our 
common humanity. Delve into their past, 
and ten to one you will find that, back in their 
undergraduate days, they sported a pin which 
meant more to them than all the advantages 
of the curriculum. They, too, met at night 
in some shrine of gloom to swear dreadful 
oaths of fraternal loyalty. They learned a 
“grip”, in which the fingers were knitted 
pretzel-wise into the paw of a Brother. To 
them was unfolded the dark meaning of Zow 
Theta Zow, which was all the Greek they 
knew—and if ever they divulged this meaning 
to any but a brother Zow, they asked Provi- 
dence to see to it that their “hand should rot 
off at the wrist, and their tongue wither at 
the root”. It was a dreadful, a thrilling, a 
delightful performance, in which they took 
great pleasure. 

All this they have forgotten, these superior 
beings, who look down on the great fraternal 
orders to which Americans are so peculiarly 
addicted. They have had their day of secrecy 
and fraternal life. It is over and done with, a 
forgotten page in the Book of Youth. They 
would do well, I think, to keep that page be- 
fore them, and to re-read it now and then 
before assuming quite such an uppity attitude. 


’ \HE recent prominence given to the Ku- 


The Beauties of Regalia 


ERSONALLY, I have always been a 

heeler for fraternity systems and fraternal 
orders. Me for them. I am equally against the 
emancipated intellectuals, and the social 
bolshevists who would abolish all such in- 
stitutions and reduce men to simple member- 
ship in the human race, which is certainly no 
great distinction. I think the rivalry between 
the various orders is an excellent thing. Every 
so often we read that societies and clubs in 
colleges, particularly the secret ones, are to be 
abolished; that they are undemocratic, un- 
American, and soon. Bosh. This is the talk of 
weaklings and soreheads. There is no better 
training and test for an American boy than 
to be left out of something he particularly 
wants to get into. The same thing is going to 
happen to him very often in after years. What 
he should do, of course, is straightway to 
organize a society of his own, elect himself 
president for life, and live happily ever after- 
wards. 

What a beautiful thing is the display, the 


By HOSMER L. BLURGE 


regalia, and costume of our various orders. 
In it lies man’s escape from the drab garb of 
everyday, the deadly, conventional uniform 
of the wage-slave. Never is this shown to 
better advantage than on the occasion of 
some civic parade, when the various groups 
are marshalled, each under its own bannez. 
Then, how gloriously our citizenry shines 
forth! The most sedate merchant is trans- 
formed; the humblest artisan becomes a thing 
of beauty. Sit with me, in fancy, on a porch 
in a small New England town, and watch the 
monster processional pass by, in celebration of 
the City’s founding. See what familiar figures 
are there; but how translated, into something 
rich and strange. 

Listen to the band, the Wheeler & Wilcox 
Band, if you please, a most excellent band, 
brought all the way from Bridgeport for the 
occasion. See, they have the name, Wheeler & 
Wilcox, and the picture of a sewing machine 
on the bass drum. How gorgeously they play: 
the brass a little rocky, possibly, but they have 
been lunching with our pet hose company, 
Konomoc Hose, No. 1. After them the 
Police, the city’s finest, two complete rows of 
them stretching from curb to curb. Then 
the Military, troops from the local post, 
marines and sailors from a visiting battleship, 
and our reserves, boy and girl scouts, and the 
few surviving members of the G. A. R. 


Following the Band 


NOTHER band, its strains mingling with 
the one at the head of the procession, so 
that the leaders of the second division try to 
keep step with two bands at once. And now 
comes the cream of the show, the city organi- 
zations, the Elks, the Lions, the Moose, the 
Noble Order of Red Men, the Mystic Shriners, 
and Knights without number—Knights of 
Malta, of Pythias, of Columbus; verily, a 
thousand and one knights, as glorious as those 
of the Persian legend. How splendid to see 
them pass, and realize that these are no 
strange, aloof persons of some fairy tale, but 
actual human beings, many of whom are your 
personal friends. 

Look. There at the head of the Red Men, 
who is that who brandishes his tomahawk so 
wildly and emits such bloodcurdling yells but 
Tony Di Napoli, who runs the boot-and shoe- 
shine parlor near the Depot. And this gay, 
plumed Knight of Pythias, with a jewelled 
sword which adds to the difficulties of his 
horsemanship; can that really be Mr. Bassett, 
of the Candy Kitchen, from whom, but 
yesterday, I purchased a pound of fudge? 
And there, as I believe my eves, in a red fez 
and a white burnous, as handsome as Rodolph 
Valentino himself, is Henry Tibbetts, one of 
the best garbage collectors that ever wore a 
Sheik’s uniform. 

This is the beauty of these organizations— 
their intimate, family character. And after 
the parade, when its component parts have 
separated, what charming groups we see on 
neighboring porches or in the lobby of the 
Halsey House, mopping their fevered brows 
and talking over the glories of the day. Sheiks 
and Knights join in amicable parley, while 
Big Chief Di Napoli, of the Uncas Tribe, 
smokes the pipe of peace with High Potentate 


Tibbetts who, contrary to the law of Islam, 
does not refuse the flask of fire-water proffered 
by the gentle savage. In the parlor of the 
Watson mansion, Past Grand Master Watson 
(of Jones & Watson, hay and grain) has laid 
aside his plume and sword; but, still wearing 
his gold-embroidered apron, he eats a restorin 
wedge of pumpkin pie. The children look on 
in awe, except little Willie, who puts on the 
festive hat until sternly reprimanded through 
a mouthful of pie by his austere parent, 
Morning will see them all back at their ap. 
pointed tasks, Tony with his shoe-brush, 
Mr. Bassett among his lolly-pops, Mr. Watson 
among his meal sacks, and Henry Tibbets 
expeditiously collecting the dinner table dis- 
cards of our best people. But their glories will 
not be forgotten, and each will remember that 
he is not what he seems in the humdrum walks 
of his everyday business life. 


The Poetic Background 


VER and above these chances for oc- 

casional display stands the poetic idea 
which forms the background of so many of the 
fraternal organizations. A number of them, 
as we have noted, seek the woods for their in- 
spiration. Mere mention of the Elks, the 
Lions, and the Moose conjures up pictures of 
the forest primaeval, or of the jungle depths, 
both of which are most attractive and invigor- 
ating in these effete days. I sometimes think, 
when I hear some professional! nimrod tell his 
hunting stories, ‘‘Yes, my friend, that is all 
very well; but we cannot all leave our desks 
eud counting houses to chase wild animals 
over mountain and moor.” However, if we 
cannot hunt an Elk, we can be one; if we can 
not face the king of beasts in the jungle, we 
can dine with a hundred of his fellows at the 
Halsey House; and that is nct to be sneezed at. 
Read what our local paper had to say on the 
subject of our last meeting, under the heading, 
“Lions Roar in Our City”: 

“Local jungles, particularly those in the 
vicinity of the Halsey House, trembled to the 
roar of about sixty Lions Tuesday night. 
It was a notable gathering of the kings of the 
forest. 

“The Lions were fed a sumptuous repast, 
until the roars of the jungle monarchs quieted 
to the softest of purrs as they listened to the 
pleasing remarks of local and out-of-town 
speakers. It was 7 o’clock when the Lions 
stalked into the dining room, led by Chief 
Tail-twister Walter P. Lockhart. After their 
ravenous hunger had been quieted, members of 
the Den were treated to an entertaining pro- 
gram of speeches, supplemented by several 
songs rendered by Head Trainer Luther Kent. 
At each place was a handsome souvenir of the 
occasion, consisting of a bronze lion with 
mouth agape, emitting a roar in the form of an 
ash receiver.” 

If only for literature of this vivid sort, we 
ought to be grateful to these splendid orders. 

Coupled with the savage beasts in their 
poetic connotation are a number of groups 
which reflect the forest itself, such as the 
Woodsmen of the World, the Tall Cedars of 
Lebanon, the Great Oaks, and other arboreal 
associations. Their subdivisions are marked 

(Continued on page 94) 
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THE SPORTY WAY 
In real life, the cozy, chummy, intimate, 
tender téte-a-téte is never what it is cracked 
up to be. The above is only one ex- 
ample of what may happen. Harold, after 
taking half an hour in maneuvering 
Heloise to the divan, has gauchely seated 
himself on her Boston bull pup. If he 
gets up, he is lost; if he doesn’t, he is 
likewise lost. Honestly, it beats us 


THE WAY IN THE SOUTH SEAS 
It is hard to say where the vogue for primitive savage love started, but 
it is evident that it ends in courtship. Once the tropical honeymoon is 
over Mr. Batouala will swat his bride with a large rnace, the gift of his 
father-in-law, and the girl will begin her life-sentence of hard labor. 
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THE RUSTIC WAY 
The moon never loses her potent attraction and power 
over lovers. Above we see the old Squire, successfully 
wooing the village belle, much to the disgust of his 
own family. The old gentleman artfully chooses over- 
cast evenings, for he looks horrid in a bright light 
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THE CONVENTIONAL WAY 


Strange, how a shadow seems to fall across two young lives 
at the exact moment Father gives his blessing. A door 
seems to close somewhere. A cold shiver flits up the 
young man’s spine. He is cooked. She is done for. The 
charming chase is over. Let us leave them on the threshold 





Drawings by 
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Courtship, in a Variety of Modes 





THE DUCAL WAY 
Polite people in English drawing-room 
comedies always sit on a divan and deliver 
wonderful conversations, brilliant with 
wit, and studded—not to say studied— 
withepigrams. This is courtship ala mode. 
Actually, titled persons are most matter- 
of-fact, say very little before marriage, 
and absolutely nothing after. As one of 
our ducal friends remarked, ‘“‘What is 
there to be said?’’ What, indeed? 
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THE SPANISH WAY 


Caballeros Espafioles are supposed to run a temperature at the mere sight 
of a beautiful lady. In this case, however, itis quite late, and the Sefiorita 
behind the bars happens to have preferred the supine student who has 
been stabbed by the musician on the right. She is somewhat annoyed 


Showing that, Wherever Men Are What They Usually Are, It is the Chase that Really Counts 























VANITY FAR 


The Man With Another Man’s Soul 


A Remarkable New Story, With an Unusual Theme, by the Greatest of Living Russian Novelists 


ARMOLAI MAKOFF was an old man 

, who peddled “antiques”. He was tall, 

lank, and straight as a telegraph pole. 
He walked about like a soldier on parade, 
gazing curiously at everything about him with 
his grayish-blue eyes that were like a bull’s, 
and in whose clouded luster there was some- 
thing dull and sad. 

I always thought him mentally deficient, 
and what persuaded me of this was a strange 
and capricious trait of his character. He would 
sometimes bring me an ink-horn from an 
ancient monastery or an old coin, and after 
an hour of stubborn bargaining would suddenly 
say in a funereal voice, “ No, I will not sell it”’. 

“Why?” I would demand. 

“Because I do not desire to do so.” 

“Why, then, did you waste a whole day?” 

But he would silently thrust the article into 
the bottomless pocket of his cloak, sigh deeply, 
and leave without saying farewell, as if he 
were grievously offended. Then, in a day, 
sometimes in an hour, he would unceremoni- 
ously return and place the article on the table. 

“Take it!” he would exclaim. 

“But why did vou not sell it when you were 
here before?” 

“Because I had no desire.” 


E had no greed for money. He gave much 

to paupers, but was heedless of his own per- 
son,and would walk about in summer and winter 
alike in a shabby cloak, padded with cotton, 
with a rumpled cap and worn-out boots. He 
had no home, but wandered from place to place, 
from Nizhny to Susday, thence to Rostov, 
then to Yaroslav, and presently appeared again 
at Nizhny, where he would invariably stop 
at Bubnov’s cheap hotel, a place frequented 
by all manner of “merchants”, sharpers, de- 
tectives, and fortune-seekers who would seek 
their fortune amid clouds of tobacco smoke, 
prone upon the threadbare couches. 

Among this human refuse, Makoff was 
treated with a special consideration as an 
itinerant person and a good story teller. 
The invariable subject of his narrative was 
the ruinous course of ancient and noble fami- 
lies. He spoke of it with a dull, sad rancor, 
dwelling with a particular emphasis upon the 
recklessness of the land-owners. 

“They are always chasing balls”, he would 
complain. “They seem very fond of chasing 
balls with wooden mallets. It is a sort of game. 
And they have become themselves like balls, 
for they roll about aimlessly hither and there 
over the earth.” 

One misty night I met Makoff on a steamer 
going to Kasn. The vessel was drifting with 
the current, groping its way slowly through 
the mist. Our lights were obscured and melted 
by the mist, and the whistle dinned incessantly, 
monotonously. One felt upon him the gro- 
tesque heaviness of a nightmare. 

Makoff was sitting alone on the poop, as if 
he were endeavoring to hide from someone. 
We drifted into conversation, and presently 
I found him relating something of the story 
of his life. 

“For twenty years”, he said, “I have been 
living in a condition of constant horror, 


*Translated from the Russian by William A. Drake and Max 
Stetsky. 


By MAXIM GORKY* 


from which I can find no relief. And my horror, 
sir, is a peculiar one; it is that a stranger’s soul 
has long since taken its abode in my body. 

“At that time, sir, I was thirty years old, and 
was carrying on with a certain woman. She 
was a witch—there can be no doubt of it. Her 
husband was my friend—but he was a sickman, 
a dying man. On the night he died, while I was 
sleeping, that accursed little anv 
woman drew my souloutfrom 
my body and put her hus- 
band’s soul in its place. It 
was to her advantage,you see, 
for that husband of hers was 
good to her, curse her! 

“No sooner had he died, 
than I began to realize that 
I was no longer the same man. 
That baba, I must say frankly, 
Idid not love. [had onlybeen 
amusing myself with her. But 
after that my soul began to 
compel metoward thewoman, 
and I could not understand 
it. The woman became ac- 
tually odious to me, yet I 
could not tear myself away 
from her. 

“All the excellent quali- 
ties I had possessed dis- 
appeared like smoke, and 
I became oppressed by a 
strange melancholy. I be- 
came timid in her presence, 
and I seemed to see every- 
thing around her become 
gray like ashes and her face 
glow like fire. It was she who 
amused herself with me, tempting me each 
night tosin. Then I understood;she had taken 
away my soul, and I bore inits place the soul of 
astranger. But my own, my soul, the one given 
to me by God—where had it gone? Sometimes 
I became so frightened.” 

The whistle grunted menacingly, its dull 
reverberation seeming to hurl itself against the 
solid fog. The steamer swung about at the 
stern as if it had been struck, and the greasy, 
pitch-black water grumbled and _ splashed. 
The old man, leaning against the side of the 
vessel, shuffled, and groped silently in the 
space around him. Presently he continued: 


BECAME so frightened that I went up to 
the garret, made a noose, and tied it to the 
rafters; but the washer-woman saw me, so they 
took me out of the noose. And ever after that, 
following near me and watching my steps, I 
would find a monstrous creature—a six-legged 
spider the size of a small goat, with a beard and 
horns and the breasts of a woman, and with 
three eyes, two in the head and one looking 
downward between the breasts. And to this 
moment, wherever I go, he is with me, con- 
stantly, always following me about—hairy, 
six-legged, with a form like moonlight shadow, 
which nobody sees but me. There he is now! 
You don’t see him, but there he is!” 
Stretching out his right hand, Makoff 
seemed to touch something in the air at his 
side, about ten inches above the deck. Wiping 
his hand on his knee, he exclaimed, “‘He is wet!” 





MAXIM GORKY 
The greatest living Russian novelist and 
one of the profoundest constructive 
ethical philosophers Russia has produced, 
who may soon visit the United States 


“So you have lived all these twenty years 
with your spider?” I asked. 

“Twenty- -three! You think I am insane? 
Why, here is my guard! Here he is crouching, 
my spider!” 

‘Have you spoken to the doctors about it?” 

“What, sir, are you talking about? How can 
the doctors help me? This is not an abscess 
which can be cut off with a 
knife, or dissolved with an 
ointment, or rubbed down 
with a salve. The doctor 
would not even see it, that 
spider.” 

“And does the spider speak 
to you?” 

Makoffstaredatmeamazed, 

“Are you laughing at me?” 
he demanded. ‘How can a 
spider talk? He was set upon 
methat Ishould fear him, that 
I might not be free, that I 
should not contaminate a 
stranger’s soul. For my soul, 
you see, is not my own. It 
is as if I had stolen it. 

“About ten years ago I 
wanted to drown myself. I 
jumped from a boat into the 
water; but he, the spider, 
seized me with his legs, hold- 
ing on to the sides of the boat 
so that I only rerflained sus- 
pended in the water. Well, I 
pretended that I had fallen 
out of the boat accidentally. 
The sailors told me after- 
wards that my cloak had 
somehow been caught in the fall.” 


I WAS silent, at a loss to know what I might 
say toa man who lived with such a grotesque 
creature, the image of himself, who yet was not 
altogether i insane. 

“For a long time I have wanted to speak 
to you about my case”, he went on, quietly, 
almost imploringly. 

“You speak of everything so boldly that I 
believe you”, I replied. “But tell me, do you 
think it is from God or from the devil that this 
guard has been set upon you?” 

“T do not know.” 

“Reflect.” 

“Perhaps it is by God, to protect the 
stranger’s soul in me. He did not give me an 
angel, for I don’t deserve one. The worst of it 
is, that he is so awful. It was a long time before 
I could get used to him. ...” 

Makoff took off his cap and crossed himself. 

“Great and merciful is our God, the Father of 
our wisdom, the shepherd of our souls!” he said. 

A few months later I met Makoff on a de- 
serted street in Nizhny-Novgorod. He walked 
on the sidewalk, keeping close to the fences, 
as if he were making room for someone to pass 
beside him. 

“Well,” I called, “is the spider still alive?” 

He smiled; and, bending slightly, he out- 
lined with his hand a form in the air. 

“Here he is’, he said gently... . 

Three years later I learned that, in 1905, 
Makoff was robbed and murdered somewhere 
near Balchan. 
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We Nominate for the Hall 


LUIGI PIRANDELLO (Right) 


Because he has not allowed a long and 
distinguished academic career to impair 
either his creative energies or the virility 
and originality of his ideas; because, at 
the age of fifty-seven, he is still, paradox- 
ically, one of the “‘youngest”’ writers in 
Italy; because he leads a new insurgent 
movement in the Italian theater, and is 
author of the successful “Six Characters in 
Search of an Author’’; and finally because 
he is, for the first time, visiting New York, 
to witness Brock Pemberton’s staging of 
his “Henry IV” 





ALICE BOUGHTON 


ZONA GALE (Above) 





of Fame: 


WILLIAM BUTLER YEATS (Below) 


Because no poet of our time has set 
before himself a higher ideal of artistic 
perfection, and gone farther toward 
achieving it, than has Yeats in his poems 
and poetical dramas; because it is largely 
through his efforts and his genius that 
the literary renaissance of Ireland has 
been accomplished, and Irish literature 
given an international fame; because of 
his disinterested devotion to his country 
and to the pursuit of beauty; and finally 
because he is the most recent recipient 
of the Nobel Prize for Literature 








LUGNE POE (Left) 


Because she has written some of the most charming pic- 
tures of American life produced in this generation; be- 
cause she is a realist whose vision is rendered gentle by 


Because a brother of his direct ancestor came to the 
United States and was the progenitor of Edgar Allan 
Poe; because he learned the theater while associated with 





might the saving graces of sincerity, humanity and humor; the redoubtable Antoine; because he introduced Ibsen 
tesque because she is a poet of merit; and finally because her to the French theatrical public; but chiefly because he 
yas not most serious novel, ‘“Birth’’, first published six years founded the “* Théatre de l’Oeuvre”’, the most progressive 
, ago, is soon to be produced upon the stage and one of the most vitalized modern theaters in Paris 
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of Commerce in Mr. 
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the war was one of the 
D pass chief causes in making 
America universally re- 
0) spected abroad; but chief- 
lives ly because he has lately 
> out- become the President of 
the American Child Health 
Association, which has 
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where can children, but of chil- 
dren all over the world 
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Holes in One 


VANITY FAIR 


Proving that Every Golfer May, Once in His Lifetime, Expect to Hole Out a Drive 


novel in him. If so, it is probably a good 

thing that everyone does not try to produce 
it, and that publishers are unsympathetic. 
However that may be, the same thing seems 
to be true of “holes in one” at golf. 

Yet, though each of us can do his one one, 
few can do more. Moreover, it does not seem 
to be wholly a matter of skill. Sandy Herd is 
a great player, but he is assuredly not seven- 
teen times as great as Harry Vardon. Yet 
Herd did, if I recollect aright, his seventeenth 
one the other day, and poor Vardon did his 
solitary one—his ewe lamb—years and years 
ago; it was a full wooden club shot with a 
gutty ball. Braid and Taylor have done a 
good many times, though they are not quite, 
I think, in double figures; and among ama- 
teurs, Mr. Herbert Fowler has a record of 
eight or nine. 

There is no better iron player in the world 
today, of any sex, than Miss Joyce Wethered; 
but until the other day—though, to be sure, 
she is very young—she was still waiting for 
her first one. Then, in an Open Mixed Four- 
some Tournament, which she won with Mr. 
Tolley, she proceeded to hole the tenth hole 
at Worplesdon with her mashie. She found 
it so agreeable a sensation that in the very 
next round she came within a millimetre of 
holing the fourth with her brassey. 


[: has been said that everyone has one 


Voluptuousness in Golfing 


ERTAINLY it is a very pleasant thing 

to do, though there may be different 
opinions as to the pleasantest way of doing 
it. Which is the best? Is it to have the green 
in full view from the tee, so that you can see 
the ball running ever more slowly straight at 
the pin till it sidles into the hole at its last 
gasp. Or is it to play a blind shot straight over 
the guide flag, to think that you must be dead, 
to have a moment’s bitter disappointment 
when you see no ball on the green, to search 
perhaps in the rough, and then, looking at 
length in the hole, to experience the most 
exquisite revulsion of feeling. 

Personally, I have in my life done two ones, 
the later of them (I admit the circumstance 
is suspicious) on a course I laid out myself in 
the war time near Salonica. One was of one 
kind and one of the other, and I have no hesi- 
tation in giving my verdict in favor of seeing 
with your own eyes the ball go in. 

Miss Wethered’s one at Worplesdon, per- 
haps, attained to the quintessence, the perfect 
poignancy, of sensaticn. She saw her ball pitch 
over the pond and run across the green till it 
lay caressingly against the flag post. The 
gallant Mr. Tolley lifted the post; and the 
ball gave, as it were, a little happy sigh and 
fell in with a flop. 

I have always, by the way, felt sorry for 
one golfer who could not see the remarkable 
feat that he accomplished in an Amateur 
Championship some six and twenty years ago. 
He was playing the Alps at Hoylake, where 
the tee shot—it was a full drive with a gutty— 
is played over a high sandhill. His ball actually 
pitched straight into the hole, and miracu- 
lously stopped there. I remember that I 
thought I had done the same thing myself a 
year ago, at the twelfth hole at Brookline; 
but the ball pitched, and made a good big 


By BERNARD DARWIN 


hole, too, just an inch too much to the left. 
These lofted mashies are apt to hook the ball! 

I suppose a certain number of ones claimed 
as such are really fictitious. It is a simple 
and moderately amusing form of practical 
joke to pop the ball of those playing behind 
you—a blind shot, of course—into the hole. 
It is also a temptation to a fore-caddie, when 
a bottle of whisky is the traditional reward. 
Occasionally it is done purely from an innocent 
desire to please. 


Clubhouse Myths 


NE of my earliest golfing recollections 
is of a little scene at our very first 


meeting at Aberdovey, in Wales, some thirty- 


two years ago. There is a hole there where 
the tee shot is over a tall and frowning sand- 
hill, and the green was in those days very 
small, the tiniest oasis in a vast Sahara. A 
stout gentleman hit an obviously sliced tee 
shot over the hill. When we reached the green, 
there at the bottom of the hole was undoubt- 
edly his ball, where by all the laws of God and 
man it ought not to have been. There was 
much argument, until a very small boy— 
quite unconnected with the match—was seen 
among some neighboring rushes. He was hailed 
before a stern tribunal and cross examined. 
For some time he stuck to his guns stoutly, 
and then at last—I can see him now—he 
dissolved into floods of tears and confessed. 
By this time he is probably a Minister of the 
Primitive Methodist Church, as is another 
little caddie of those days, who was discovered 
carrying a Vergil in his pocket, even as the 
private soldier is supposed to have a Field 
Marshal’s baton in his knapsack. 

Presumably, as each of us is entitled to 
expect one of these breaks in his career, so he 
must be resigned to have one against him. 
In that case, I am at present one up on Fortune 
for, as I have said, I have done two ones, and 
have suffered but once at my adversary’s 
hands; nor curiously enough, though I have 
watched much golf, have I ever seen a one 
accomplished by a third party. 

The one which was done against me I 
always remember from the tactful way in 
which it was alluded to by my opponent’s 
very minute caddie. His master, in paying 
him, had forgotten the bottle of whisky, or 
thought perhaps it was not good for him; but 
the little boy had not forgotten. 

“What about the gobbler, sir?” he piped up 
shrilly; ‘What about the gobbler?” He duly 
got his reward, though I hope he only bought 
chocolates with it. 

The sad part about these ones are that they 
never seem to come when we badly need 
them. What a help they would be in a crucial 
medal round, whereas they generally happen 
on the bye in a four ball match, at a hole where 
both our opponents have already played three 
in the bunker. Yet there are, of course, class- 
ical instances of intensely important ones. 

The most recent is that of Jock Hutchison’s 
one at the eighth hole at St. Andrews, in 1921. 
I think it won him that Open Championship. 
I do not mean that it merely made the differ- 
ence of a single shot and enabled him to tie 
with Mr. Wethered and so beat him in the 
play off; I mean that it came at exactly the 
right moment to give him the filip he then 


rather badly wanted. He had started poorly, 
and was making comparatively heavy weather 
of it, until he holed that pitch at the eighth, 
After that, as all the world knows, he came 
within inches of holing a tremendous tee shot 
at the ninth—270 yards or so—and went on his 
way rejoicing. It is not everyone who can thus 
take advantage of a piece of good luck. Many 
people let themselves become unsettled by it, 

An even more famous and more certainly 
decisive one dates from 1878, when Jamie 
Anderson, who won three Open Championships 
running, was playing in the Championship at 
Prestwick. J. O. F. Morris had finished in 
161, and in order to tie with him Anderson 
had to do the last four holes in what was 
reckoned the par score 5, 4, 3, 5—he actually 
did them in 5, 4, 1, 5—to finish in 157. Even 
so, he only just won, for Bob Kirk, coming 
behind, had a putt to tie with him and hit 
the hole. As Anderson was about to play his 
tee shot to that fateful seventeenth, a little 
girl exclaimed that he had teed his ball bevond 
the marks. He thanked her politely, re-teed 
his ball, and holed the shot. 

There have been other ones in Champion- 
ships, but the only one I recollect was Abe 
Mitchell’s at the eighth hole at Deal, in 1920. 
It ought to have helped to win him that Cham- 
pionship, for he was leading Duncan by some 
ten shots or so after the first day. And then 
Duncan came with a rush and a 72, and poor 
Mitchell who had been waiting abo#ft too long 
in the cold, heard of it and began 5, s, 5, 4, 8; 
and there was the end of him. 





The Roc Among Records 


I AM not good at remembering records, and 
so perhaps I am out of date by now in 
saying that two ones in eighteen holes consti- 
tutes a record. At least, one man has done 
that: Mr. Ireland, sometime Captain of Cam- 
bridge. He did it on a nine-hole course, a 
one in each nine holes. I know someone 
however, who makes that record seem a very 
poor thing. This was a then brother officer of 
mine at Salonica, who began his round as 
follows: 1, 6, 1. If that is not a world’s record, 
then I do not know what is. Moreover, this 
course was no miniature affair. We had some 
fine, long holes on our Vardar marshes, though 
we did happen to have two short ones in the 
first three. I ought, in perfect honesty, to 
admit that possibly the holes got a little worn 
and were not quite orthodox in size, because 
we had no tins, and only an entrenching tool 
with which to cut them. 

The man who did that eagle—nay, that roc— 
among records, was far from a good player. 
I think I used to give him a stroke a hole. 

Two of the worst golfers of my acquaintance 
did a remarkable thing on a funny little 
course at Royston. A did the seventh in one, 
and B promptly counter-attacked and holed 
his tee shot at the eighth. At least they told 
me so, and I cannot believe that two learned 
Fellows of Cambridge College would conspire 
to tell a lie. 

In fact, Ido not think that people do tell 
lies about ones. And so, when I boast to the 
reader of my two ones in forty years, I expect 
him to believe me. If he tells me that he has 
done forty ones in two years, I will try as 
hard as I can to believe even that. 
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A CATCH-HOLD 


Wrestling, like its brother ring sport, boxing, is 
growing amazingly in favor. Where, a few years 
ago, a handful of enthusiasts used to frequent the 
bouts at the Manhattan Opera House, we now 
find audiences of five or six thousand people— 
all kinds of people—thronging the 71st Regiment 
Armory, paying as high as fifteen dollars a seat 
to see the sort of thing Mr. Luks—a lifelong 
amateur of wrestling—has illustrated for us. 
His first drawing shows one of the: “‘ catch-holds”’ 
which, as we understand it, is a mere transition 
to something much more serious. The inverted 
competitor doubtless wishes his head were tipped 
with rubber, like a pogo-stick 
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A HEAD-HOLD 


Problem in wrestling: A has B’s head under his (A’s) right arm. B 
has A’s leg under his (B’s) knees. Question: Which will break off first, 
B’s head or A’s leg? Answer: neither. B will suddenly hump his back, 
throwing both legs over A’s head; A will fall flat, roll over, and there will 
be a rescrambling of members into the form of a new human pretzel 
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GETTING ACQUAINTED 
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The referee is inevitably an old 
wrestler, for so close is the work 
of the contestants that only a 
skilled eye can possibly decide the 
questions which are constantly 
arising—whether, for instance, it 
is fair to attempt to remove the 
core of an adversary’s Adam’s 
Apple, or to use the ear as a handle 













Sketches by 
GEORGE LUKS 


Wrestlers, like boxers, spar for an 
opening. They do not rush at 
each other with one mad, glad 
cry. Ah, no. In fact, they are 
even more coy than _ boxers. 
They slap each other—pretty 
love-taps—make hurried motions 
with their feet, and often, as here 
depicted, nuzzle each other like 
friendly bovines 
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spt HEAVYWEIGHTS AT PLAY 
ng too: In the heavyweight class, it is 
of great importance not to get 
it roc— floored early in the contest. 
This often results in spending 
player. most of the evening on the mat 
hole. under three hundred and fifty 
. pounds of humanity trying to 
intance do inhuman things to you. 
y little Consequently, the big fellows 
in one endeavor to keep on their feet. 
; In no other sport does the im- 
l holed movable mass so often meet 
ey told the irresistible force. The creak 
and strain of human timbers 
ear ned can be heard all over the 
onspire hushed auditorium 


do tell 


to the The Wrestlers. A Page of Grips, Holds, and Falls 
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try as Ringside Records of an Increasingly Popular Sport 
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WHAT THE WELL-DRESSED WOMAN WILL WEAR the 
Florida Special, En Route to Palm Beach that so much depends upon one’s clothes there. And then, when I imagined hat 
January 1, 1924 everything was in order, came a perfect avalanche of things from the shops, ‘ 
Dear Edna: Well, I’m glad, because dresses mean everything to a girl like me. There were 
Well, here I am, or what there is left of me after a most trying time. also heaps of flowers and candy, and your lovely book, and Freddie sent the 5 
You should have seen me getting off! My dear! Talk about an army on the cunningest hatsand hats and hats, and... well, we finally got off. My H 
march! I had no idea that I had planned to take so many things. But when compartment is jammed. It has just taken the conductor five minutes to € 
Louise had packed the trunks—only two—there were oceans of things left work his way through the mass of bundles to get at my ticket. Don’t forget; pla 
over. Of course, you know, you can never tell what you may need in Palm you are surely coming down on the fifteenth. an 
Beach. I have a horror of not having exactly the right thing—I have heard Ever your adoring Madge h 
ne 0 
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WHAT SHE WON’T WEAR | 
The Everglades, Palm Beach : A \ 
January 10, 1924 ( \ \ \ 
Dear Edna: 1 \ \ 
Just a scrawl to tell you that I have the rooms and will be \ | \ | : af 
waiting for you breathlessly. Don’t bring any clothes! What do i \ " Drawings by STO 
you think happened to me? I went into the dining car, and my | \ 
car, with all my things, was switched to the West Coast. I | \ \ 
arrived, my dear, without a stitch, went for a swim the next day i \ ws 
in a borrowed bathing suit, and have worn it all day, every day, \ . \ 
ever since. They all say that I have scored the biggest success 1h \ 3 
of any girl at Palm Beach. I have met hundreds of attractive 1/2 \Y on 
men, and have one or two special ones picked out for you. So, i” i 
dear Edna, never mind about your clothes. Come as you arel ‘ Jal im 
Madge tw 
ial d How It Was Achi : 
A Palm Beach Social Success, an ow It Was Achieved a 
Two Letters from Madge to Her Friend at Home, with Illustrations Which Tell the Whole Story 
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Something About Psychology in Auction Bridge 


Proving that Inferences, in Bidding. are Only Evidences of a Second Sense 


in her riding habit, she appeared to be 
more intent upon finding some particular 
eperson among the loungers on the hotel porch 
than on looking at the horses, which were 
waiting at the steps. Upon getting a peep at 
the face behind a certain newspaper she rushed 
up to the man, who immediately rose and 
bowed, with a quizzical smile. 

“Oh, Mr. Plavett,” Mrs. Trumpitt began, 
atl excitement. ‘‘Please sit down. I want 
to tell vou how glad I was that vou beat that 
terrible Mr. Sharp last night. You know the 
last time I played at the table with him he did 
nothing but call me down for breaking some 
of his old rules.” 

Mr. Playvett seated himself quietly beside 
Mrs. Trumpitt’s chair, asked permission to 
smoke, and waited to see what was coming 
next. 

“Do you know that terrible man is right 
there in the lounge room this minute. trying to 
figure out some of the hands you played against 
us last night, and he has a number of men 
around him, trying to help him, and insisting 
that he has the cards wrong, as you could never 
have done such things ” 

“What cards?” inquired Mr. Plavett, smiling. 

“Why, the cards for the hands, you know. 
He savs he can remember every hand we 
plaved, but they are sure he must be mistaken 
and they have been arguing about it for an 
hour.” 

“Suppose we go in and have a look,” sug- 
gested the distinguished expert. “I think I can 
recall a hand just as well as he can.” 

As they approached the table, their presence 
was immediately remarked, and room made 
for the famous player, whose reputation 
asa big winner at bridge was the envy of every 
one in the hotel. 

“[T want to know what kind of a bid you 
call that?’ demanded Mr. Sharp, after a 
rather curt greeting, as he pointed to one of 
‘the four hands laid out on the table. ‘I insist 
that you bid no-trump on that hand. These 
gentlemen say I must be mistaken, and that 
you must have sat there.” pointing to the 
hand on the left. 


Nis her si Mrs. Trumpitt was dressed 
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Mr. Playett 


R. PLAYETT glanced over the four hands 

for a moment, congratulated Mr. Sharp 
on his memory, at least with regard to the 
important cards, and then he changed one or 
two of the small ones, and admitted that he 
had started that deal with a bid of one no 
trumps. 


“There! I knew I was right,” glancing 


By R. F. FOSTER 





Bridge Problem LVI 
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Hearts are trumps and Z leads. Y and Z want 
six tricks. How do they get them? Solution in 
the March number. 

There are several variations open to the 

, defence in this problem, all of which must be 
| met to solve. | 





round triumphantly at the astonished by- 
standers. ‘And what kind of a bid do you call 
that?” he went on, turning toward Mr. Playett. 

“Well, vou might call it a psychological 
bid,” answered the expert, shifting another 
of the small cards. **This was the distribution 
on the table.” 

“Do vou tind that bid in any of the books?” 
asked a bystander, who was evidently deeply 
interested, 

“Unfortunately, I do not play by books, 
but according to the psychology of the other 
persons at the table.” 

- “What's the big idea?’’ demanded another 
spectator. 

“It is very simple. I had observed that Mr. 
Sharp, who sat on my left, was prejudiced 
against overcalling a dealer’s no trumpers when 
he had the lead, and this being the rubber 
game, I judged that if I bid no-trumps, Mr. 
Sharp would pass it up. Ii Mrs. Trumpitt 
asked for a lead, I would be out of it; but 
judging from her previous bids I did not think 
she would unless she had an invincible hand.” 

“But we set vou a trick. You could not 
make the odd to save your life,” interposed 
Mr. Sharp. 

“Quite true, and it cost me 50 and 30 aces. 
In the meantime, vou had a game hand in 
spades if you had ever been allowed to start 
bidding that suit. It would have netted you 
three hundred and twenty points. As it was, 
on the next deal we won the rubber.” 

“How did vou get away with the loss of 
only one trick?” asked a spectator. “Mr. 
Sharp did not tell us anything about that.” 


61 
“Very simple. They opened hearts. The 
ace went up and the jack returned. I led 


clubstwice. Mr. Sharp won the second round; 
made his two hearts and got a spade discard 
from his partner, who passed up the queen, and 
I made three more clubs.” 

“T consider that is about the worst 
no-trump bid I ever saw or heard of,” 
remarked Mr. Sharp, ‘“‘except this one, which 
none of these gentlemen will believe you 
made.” He took up another pack of cards, 
which appeared to have been already sorted, 
and counted them off, thirteen at a time, 
to show this distribution. 
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Mr. Plavyett 


“(\H, I know that hand!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Trumpitt.‘* That's the hand you bid no- 

trumps on, and when they doubled, you said I 

ought to have bid spades to take you out.” 

‘But you passed”, retorted Mr. Sharp, 
“and when Mr. Playett bid two no-trumps of 
course I could not do anything but pass ”’ 

“That is precisely the psychology of the 
bid,” remarked Mr. Playet!, smiling. 

“To bid two no-trumps on a hand with 
nothing better than a jack is the most pre- 
posterous thing I ever heard of,” said Mr. 
Sharp. 

“What I want to know,” interrupted a 
bystander, “is how you got game on that hand. 
We have been figuring it over for half an hour 
and we can’t see it.” 

“Does not Mr. Sharp recall the play?” 

“To teil you the truth,” admitted that 
gentleman, “I was so flabbergasted when I 
compared my cards with dummy’s and realized 
that you could not have anything but one 
queen and one jack, that I did not know 
what happened until you said you had made 
three odd and won the rubber.” 

“We have played the hand a dozen different 
ways,” persisted the bystander, “‘and it can’t 
be done. Mr. Sharp says he led a heart. 
Now you clear up dummy’s clubs in three 
leads, and his partner gets a directive spade 
discard, and they make four spade tricks right 
there.” 

“Ves. That is right,” confirmed Mrs. 
Trumpitt. “I remember discarding the eight 
of spades on the clubs, and my partner bed 
a spade.” 

“Ves, but vou overlook one thing, my dear 
Mrs. Trumpitt. You did not make that spade 
discard until it was too late,” Mr. Playett 
reminded her. 

“T want to be shown how you get away 
from it,” persisted the bystander. 

(Continued on page 76) 
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THE STUTZ SIX WITH FOUR-WHEEL 
BRAKES AND BALLOON TIRES 


Fourteen body types and three chassis 
compose the 1924 Stutz line. This includes 
the new Speedway Six touring car shown 
above, which has a wheelbase of 130 
inches, a new Stutz 6-cylinder engine, and 
jong, low, graceful lines. Lockheed hy- 
draulic brakes and balloon tires are optional 
equipment 


THE NEW ROLLIN CAR 
A newcomer to the American motoring 
world is the Rollin, designed by Rollin 
White. It has a powerful but light 4-cylin- 
der L-head motor, Tuarc disc wheels, 
automatic spark control, a wheelbase of 112 
inches, internal expanding four-wheel brakes 
and Firestone balloon tires as standard 
equipment, and the touring model sells 
for less than $1000 














THE WESTCOTT WITH “QUAD-STOP- 
PERS” AND BALLOONS 


The Society of Automotive Engineers insists we 
should call them ‘*quad-stoppers”, rather than 
four-wheel brakes. Anyhow, the new Westcott 
touring car, shown above, has them, as well as a 
new chassis which includes a 6-cylinder 7-bear- 
ing crankshaft motor and a number of other 
important changes and improvements 


A NEW KNIGHT-TYPE CAR ON 
OUR HIGHWAYS 


(Left) This is the new Sterling-Knight car, 
which will soon be popular. It carries a 6- 
cylinder Knight-type motor, with cylinders 
cast en bloc, developing 55 h. p. and having 
seven bearings. It has Westinghouse ig- 
nition, starting and lighting, thermo syphon 
cooling, rubber shock insulators, and a wheel- 
base of 125 inches 


THIS IS THE NEW ESSEX 
6-CYLINDER SEDAN 


(Below) The Essex for 1924 is a 6-cylinder 
machine with entirely new lines. It is the 
only American 6-cylinder closed car selling 
for less than $1000. It is appearing in only 
two models, the sedan and touring car, with 
a 6-cylinder L-head motor, similar to the 
Hudson, a wheelbase of 110-': inches, and 
distinctive hood and radiator lines 





ONE OF THE FIGHT NEW 
HUPMOBILES 
(Left) The Hupmobile roadster for 
1924 shows long, graceful lines, 2 
neat top, attractive disc wheels, 
barrel type headlamps, a_ longer. 
wheelbase, higher radiator and cowl. 
It has the famous Hupmobile 4- 
cylinder engine, in which numerous 
changes have increased the power 
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The Whole Motor 
World Through a 


Spyglass 


What the 1924 Tendencies Will Be, As 
Revealed In France, England, 


Germany and America 


By GEORGE W. SUTTON, Jr. 


growing steadily in the only four 

countries where automobile man- 
ufacture is an important industry. 
This fact has much to do with the 
tendencies in chassis construction and 
body design for the immediate future. 
It is unquestionably true that, as 
standard production increases, the 
adoption of novelties of design and 
engineering features declines. Never- 
theless, the season of 1923-24 will go 
down in motor history as having 
produced the greatest number of 
revolutionary changes of any similar 
period since automobiles were first 
made. 

Every year sees the introduction 
of a considerable number of structural 
novelties in the motor world. In a 
majority of cases, however, each of 
these is confined to one or two com- 
panies, frequently concerns which are 
not of great financial strength. Often 
their novelties are put out with the 
hope that they will create a consider- 
able demand on the part of the 
motoring public, and thus place their 
sponsors in the lead of a growing 
movement. Needless to say, the 
frequency with which this happens is 
not very encouraging. This vear, 
however, we are witnessing, not only 
in this country but in Europe as well, 
the universal adoption, by public and 
industry alike, of several radical 
improvements in motoring. 

The developments on which the 
attention of motorists and man- 
ufacturers alike has been concentrated 
for the past six months, and which will 
be in the forefront of public discussion 


Te production of automobiles is 

















A TINY BROUGHAM FOR CITY DRIVING 


The diminutive car shown in the photographs above 
and at the left is a Renault with body built in France, 
but now available in America. It is reminiscent of the 
old sedan chair and hansom cab, but has sufficient 
room for two persons to ride in enclosed comfort with 
the driver outside. Little cars like this are beginning 
to appear in our larger cities, where the driving is 
not comfortable in the usual large, heavy machines 


during the current year, are four-wheel 
brakes, balloon tires, and fabric bodies. 
Other minor points concerning which there 
will be considerable agitation are the 
increasing use of small, light, economical 
cars for city use, color schemes, improved 
methods of carburetion to reduce fuel 
consumption, and the relative merits of 
four, six and eight cylinder engines of 
different types. 

Four-wheel brakes are here to stay, and 
manufacturers who have been recalcitrant 
in adopting them will, sooner or later, be 
forced to admit their error. This does not 
mean, of course, that four-wheel brakes are 
absolutely necessary; but the public thinks 
they are, and that is an end to it. As a 
matter of fact, the four-wheel brake is a 
splendid thing, even on the lighter, cheaper 
cars; and, in the hands of the average 
user, their advantages more than outweigh 
their real or imaginary disadvantages. 

In France, all the car manufacturers 
except Citroen employ brakes on the front 
wheels, together with either rear wheel 
brakes or transmission brakes. In England, at 
this writing, twenty companies have adopted 

four-wheel brakes, _ placing 
them on some of the most 


HERE IS THE FABRIC wipers Rane 
BODY distinguished and _ expensive 


(Above) In both Europe and 
America there is great interest 
in the fabric body, on ac- 
count of its greater lightness, 
quietness, and the ease and 
economy of its production. 
This is a Hudson chassis 
equipped with a Meritas 
fabric body, displayed in the 
lobby of the Hotel Commodore, 
New York, during the week 
of the show. Other Meritas 
bodies were shown, on Pack- 
ard, Peerless and Marmon 
chassis 


NOT WHAT IT SEEMS 


The car at the left is not a 

Rolls-Royce. It is a special 

brougham for city use, built 

by the Collings Carriage 

Company on a 4-cylinder 
Stutz chassis 


British machines. In America, 
to date, four-wheel brakes have 
become standard or optional 
equipment on about _ thirty- 
five makes of cars, including 
Duesenberg, Leon Rubay, 
Packard Single Fight, Ricken- 
backer, Buick Four, Buick Six, 
Oakland, Cadillac, Marmon, 
Chalmers, Locomobile, Velie, 
Rollins, Elgin, Stutz, Davis, 
Haynes, Kissel, Paige, West- 
cott, and others, these named 
approximately in the order 
of their adoption of this 
new system of braking. Not 
(Continued on page 72) 
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That very practical combination of 


striped trousers and a short black 
coat, which may be either single or 
double breasted, which may be worn 
with a top hat, a bowler, or a soft 
gray felt hat, is becoming extremely 
popular, for reasons herein described 








VANITY FAIR 


For fair weather, a pair of light gray 
trousers striped in close black lines, 
worn with a light colored waistcoat 
and a black coat, is a change from the 
monotony of the usual somber note of 
formal day clothes, and is especially 
suited to an early spring wedding 


For the Well Dressed Man 


Various Notes on the Small Details of Dress that are Most Essential 


HE problem of formal day 
Tecines for the American is 

quite different from that of 
the Englishman, for the simple 
reason that in Paris or London 
it is quite possible to go about 
with a top hat and a morning 
coat; whereas, in New York, the 
man who wishes to dress form- 
ally for a late afternoon func- 
tion must go back to his rooms 
to make the change. A top hat 
and a tail coat are an impossible 
turnout for an office in New 
York. Since few men can fine 
the time to change before late 
afternoon, the morning coat 
and top hat are seldom worn 
during the week. 

However, a solution to this 
difficulty in dress has been 
found in the short coat worn 
with striped trousers, which is quite possible 
for office wear and still formal enough for late 
afternoon attire. This suit should be included 
in the wardrobe of every man who has occasion 
for clothes of this kind. It may be worn with a 
top hat, but it is equally correct to wear a 
bowler or soft gray felt; and therefore, when 
worn with an overcoat in winter, it does not 
present a very fermal appearance in the street. 

In large cities, afternoon receptions are 
more or less numerous during the winter sea- 
son; and every man is occasionally forced to 
attend some such affair. So it can easily be 





On the properly made fur lined 
coat with fur collar, the fur is 
inset below the notch of the 
lapel, to allow a clear space for 
buttonholes 


seen how useful this combina- 
tion of a short coat and striped 
trousers, with the neat, natty 
appearance that it presents, 
is as a compromise between the 
informal sacque suit and the 
formal tail coat. 

For Sunday afternoon calls, 
walking, and the informal Sun- 
day supper, which is a great 
family affair at this time of the 
year, this suit has still other 
uses. The same type of shirt, 
tie and collar that are worn with 
a morning coat are also worn 
with the short black coat, when 
combined with striped trousers. 
Low black calf shoes, or cloth 
top button boots, are the cor- 
rect footgear. The cut of the 
jacket may be single or double 
breasted. Usually, the waist- 
coat is made of the same material 
as the coat; but as in the case of 
the figure illustrated to the right 
above, when a light shade of waist- 
coat is preferred, the trousers, 
instead of being made of a very 
dark gray and black striped ma- 
terial, should be lighter in tone 
to harmonize with the waistcoat. 
These prescribed articles of apparel 
are subject to a certain amount of 
variation, within the limits of selec- 


P ° ° described 
tion and of obvious good taste. 





The new one-end tie, for 
evening wear, is 
in the accom- 
panying article 


Collars and ties are very important points. The 
same collars and ties that are worn out 
with the morning coat should be wom 
with the short black jacket. Either a wing 
collar or a turn-down collar is correct. But the 
turn-down collar with the sailor’s knot is pre- 
ferred by most of the younger men. It is, 
however, not quite as good style, technically 
speaking. A sailor’s knot may be worn witha 
wing collar, but to the average man a bow tie 
with this style of collar is probably more be- 
coming. In no case is a bow tie worn withatur- 
down collar for formal dress, and it is seldom 
as becoming to a man as the sailor’s knot. 

It is gratifying to notice of late that men 
everywhere are wearing the wing collar with 
the wide opening for evening dress. In this 
connection, it is appropriate to mention the 
one-end tie which, when it is more generally 
offered by the shops, will certainly be taken 
up by the majority cf men, for it is easy to tie 
and very neat in appearance. The narrow, 
unused end of the bow is pulled 
through the — space _ between 
collar and neckband, after the 
bow is made, and tucked away 
under the bosom of the shirt. This 
type of tie may be so tightly 
knotted that it rarely slips or 
comes out of place; and in both 
black and white evening ties, it 18 
undoubtedly the smart tie of the 
moment. Every man coming back 
from London includes it among his 
purchases. 
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Evening Jewelry 


VENING jewelry, which includes studs, 
waistcoat buttons, links, watches, chains, 
and cigarette cases, must be in the best possible 
taste to suit the standard of the well dressed 
man. The simple mother of pearl button is 
within every man’s means, and is in much 
better taste than the more elaborate buttons 
of conspicuous and intricate design, which are 
very noticeable against the plain white back- 
ound of waistcoats, shirt fronts, and starched 
cuffs. Use of the cheaper imitations of elabo- 
rate evening buttons and links, except those of 
simple and good design, is a great mistake on 
the part of the man with a standard of good 
taste. i . 
The pearl stud, either real or imitation, 
cannot be improved upon. Buttons of jade, 
amethyst, moon stones, or agate are beautiful 
when simply set and of excellent quality. But 
the man who is in doubt had better stick to 
the mother of pearl button, plain or platinum 
set, or a button which represents the perforated 
button on a man’s linen and which is linked 
with fine silver wires through the perforations, 
as illustrated in the accompanying sketch. A 
wrist watch should never be worn at night. 
The thin pocket watch is now the thing for 
evening dress. The chain, which 








A new and very popular style of pajama is one that 

slips on over the head. It is not only smart, but very 

practical, because there are no buttons to be lost in 
the laundry 





may hold a pencil, latch key, or 
match safe, is much smarter when 
swung into the trouser pocket on 
the side on which the watch is 
worn, than when it is worn across 
the waistcoat. 


Robes and Pajamas 


UXURIOUS house robes and 
expensive pajamas are one 
of the greatest extravagances in 
which a man may indulge. But 
it is an excusable extravagance if 
he can afford them, for they are 
the one thing in which a man may 
indulge himself of that type of 
luxury that he is seldom per- 
mitted. However, the man who 
cannot afford such things had 
better stick to a “terry” cloth 
dressing gown, which is the only 
practical gown in which he may 
make his toilet, for the reason 
that it may be washed and cannot be spoiled or 
spotted with shaving soap and the like. The 
one other dressing gown necessary to the man 
of moderate income is one of foulard or linen, 
which is always handy for the traveling bag 
and may be thrown on quickly if the occasion 
arises for a house robe. 

The “terry” cloth robe should be included 
in every man’s wardrobe, whether he be gen- 
erously or scantily supplied with luxuries. 
The luxurious brocade dressing gown is really 
a house robe, for it is only intended to lounge 
in. A more formal type of lounging gown is 
shown on the shopping page of this issue, 
in the way of a jacket which may be worn 
for dining informally, and which ‘will be 
found most suited to the routine of many 
men’s lives. 





Economies in Dress 


HE well dressed man is not an economical 

person, for in order to be well dressed an 
appreciable amount of money must be invested 
ia wardrobe. This money, however, is an 
Investment, for clothes are an important part 
an ambitious man’s social life. In order 
to get the best out of one’s investment, there 








The importance of the 
proper jewelry for evening 
wear, whatever the value, is 
seldom uaderstood by the 
average man. Therefore, 
the information in the 
accompanying article may 
be profitably applied 
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are certain small economies in dress which 
may be accomplished without loss to one’s 
appearance. In the matter of suits and over- 
coats, there should be no economies attempted. 
Only the best quality and cut of clothing 
should be bought, for only such clothing lasts 
and keeps its shape; and, moreover, the better 
grade of both custom tailors and ready to wear 
manufacturers are the only tailors who cut 
well. 

In choosing hats and shoes, it is not so much 
a matter of price as a matter of the taste a 
man exercises in choosing. In the less expen- 
sive grades there are models which approxi- 
mate those of the most expensive manufac- 
turers and, though it is sometimes difficult to 
find this copy, by searching they are to be 
found. Though they will not give the same 
wear, they make the same appearance. 

Cheap neckties are not an economy. Those 
made of more expensive silks will outlast those 
of poor material and cut many times. Very 
beautiful and expensive handkerchiefs are a 
luxury and, if the appropriation of money is 
small, such luxuries should be resisted and 
the difference put into a more expensive suit 
or Overcoat. 

Custom made shirts for day wear are like- 
wise a luxury. But as those for evening wear 
cannot fit or be cut too perfectly, they may be 
considered in the light of an investment when 
they are custom made. The remarkably fine 
hosiery that is inexpensively made today 
makes it unnecessary for the man of limited 
income to indulge himself in extravagance in 
this direction. On the other hand, when it 
comes to gloves, only the better grade of 
gloves are ever properly cut, and poor gloves 
are a waste of money. Likewise, the cheaper 
grade of sweaters and mufflers are apt to 
turn out to be equally poor investments; and 
it is well to remember that one good thing 
which lasts and always gives satisfaction is a 
great economy compared to a variety of 


mediocre ones that will not. 


The Importance of Shoe Trees 


r is inexcusable for any man to be without 
a sufficient number of shoe trees when 
it is quite possible today to 
get the style of shoe trees 








illustrated on this . page, 
which are adjustable to any 
shoe, at the nominal price of 
about $1.50. Directly a shoe 
is taken off, it should be 





placed on a tree while it is 





A neat wardrobe 
closet is a great 
help to the busy 
man who is pressed 
for time; and the 
simple idea of at- 
taching shoe racks 
to the closet door 











willgreatlyhelphim 
out of the dilemma 
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Shoe trees are an absolute necessity in every man’s 
wardrobe. Any of the three types illustrated may be 
had at any shoe store throughout the country. Note 
the paragraph on the importance of using such trees 


still damp from the foot, 
or it will curl up and lose 
its shape. The best shoe 
cannot withstand poor treat- 
ment and, as for the cheaper 
grade of shoes, it is only 
with extreme care of this 
kind that they will give 
really good service. It is 
easy to form the habit of 
putting shoes on trees and 
clothes on hangers, and every 
man who is naturally given to carelessness 
should study to acquire this habit. Neatness 
and taste are the secret of good dressing, and 
are both, incidentally, acquired attributes. 
Taste develops through knowledge and ob- 
servation, and comes only after mature 
reflection. Neatness may be acquired, and 
these are the two fundamental principles 
of the well dressed man in his attitude to- 
ward dress. 




































The chief danger of motoring at night is 
the glare of the lights of an approaching 
car, but this has been entirely overcome 
by this simple invention, called ‘‘No- 
glare”, which, when focused, veils the 
glare of the lights of the oncoming car, 
the car at the same time being clearly 
defined, making night driving one hundred 
percent more safe. It is adjustable to any 
windshield or sun visor, as shown in the 
small accompanying sketch. Price, $2.75 


difficulty 


This brier pipe, with its long cord instead of 

the usual pipe stem, gives the cool smoke 

that is so much appreciated in the Far East. 

It sits on the table by the reading lamp for 

the after-dinner smoke of the man in the big 
armchair, Price, $10.50 


Every day luggage is becoming more compact, and among the newest examples is this 

trunk-suitcase, fitted for a man, with hat box, shoe compartments, divisions for shirts and 

linen, and a tray containing hangers for four suits. It is light and easily portable, yet 
contains adequate space for steamer or week-end wardrobe. Price, $45.50 


“No-glare”’, 
invention which has 
solved the greatest 


driving, as described 
in caption 


VANITY FAIR 





— 
Note: If you care to buy any article jj. 
lustrated on this page, on receipt of q | 
stamped envelope Vanity Fair will direct 
you to the shop where the article may 
be purchased. If you prefer, Vanity Fair 
will make the purchase for you, on re. 
ceipt of a certified check, a check on a 
New York bank, or a money order made 
out to the order of the Vanity Fair Shop. 
ping Service, 19 West 44th St., New York 
City. For this service, a charge of twenty. 
five cents on all articles under $10.00, 
and fifty cents on all articles over $10.00, 
included in the price quoted on each 
article, is made to cover cost of postage, 

etc. 
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A bridge pad is clipped onto the table by this 

simple arrangement, which is lacquered red, 

yellow or black, containing a pencil and hold- 

ing the pad firmly in place for marking the 

score. It should be popular with the enthusi- 
astic bridge player. Price, $1.25 


A smoking jacket in dove gray, plum or dark 
blue flannel, with black silk collar and cuffs, 
is ideal for dining informally at home and 
lounging about the house. These are very 
much in vogue in London. Price, $25.50 





This remarkable radio set is contained in a portable suitcase which, when open and the 

loud-speaker plugged in, receives broadcasting without attachments of any kind. When 

placed on the floor by a table with only the loud-speaker visible, it ‘delivers the goods” 
withcut spoiling in any way the decorative scheme of any room. Price, $200.50 


Metropolitan Shopping Opportunities for Men 
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YOUR PANTRY 














has on hand 


To serve as the principal 
dish of many a meal 


Campbell’s Vegetable Soup wins the special 
gratitude of the woman who plans the meals. 


It’s a soup so tempting to the taste and 
so delightfully hearty that it is frequently 
sufficient to serve as the meal’s chief dish. 


At luncheon or supper it is often the food 
you most desire. Its heartiness is a distinct 
addition to any dinner. 


When the children come home from school 
you could give them nothing better than 
Campbell’s Vegetable Soup, and at supper time 
it offers them the ideal combination—enough 
but not too much. 


Luncheon 
Dinner 








Mapa 


It’s such a very useful thing 
I feel like going out to sing: 


“‘This Campbell’s Soup has food so real 
You’ll make it often your whole meal!”’ 


A soup the houseke eper always 








e CAMPBELLSoUP 
CAMDEN, N. J., USA 





21 kinds 
12 cents a can 

























THE MARMON AS A 
2-PASSENGER CAR 


(Above) In the combination 2- and 4- 
passenger Hume coupé on the Marmon 
chassis, pictured at the top of the page. 
there is an extraordinary method of 
changing the seating for 2 and 4 passengers. 
This photograph shows the car as a 2- 
passenger coupé. In this position, the 
space behind the right-hand seat is useful 
for the disposition of a large amount of 
luggage and parcels 


own design. 





TO CARRY YOUR 
CLUBS 


(Right) Here is a so- 
lution of the problem of 
carrying golf clubs. It is 
the Frisk Auto Caddy, 
by which a golf bag can 
be instantly attached 
to any size running 
board without marring 
the car. It is adjustable 
to fit any golf bag, 
weighs on!y afew pounds, 
and will last many years. 
It is waterproof and 
non-rusting. It has a 
Yale lock which fastens 
it to the running board, 
and folds flat when not 
in use. The photograph 
at the left shows it with a 
lockable hood, to proe 
tect clubs against theft 
and bad weather 


A Few High Spots of the 1924. Cars 


Accessories and Novelties that Promote Comfort and Convenience 


A MARMON COUPE WITH TRICK SEATS 


(Above) Marmon is one of the many American cars available with 
4-wheel brakes as an optional feature, and the brakes are of Marmon’s 
The photograph above shows the new chassis (with 
2-wheel brakes), equipped with an attractive and novel 4-passenger 
coupé body, by Hume of Boston. You can usually tell Hume bodies 
by the gracefulcurves of the roof. This car has a very peculiar seating 

arrangement shown in the photographs reproduced below 





IT EVEN PUFFS FOR YOU 


Press a little lever, and the Splitdorf cigarette con- 
tainer, called Cig-a-lite, passes you out a cigarette 
already glighted through co-operation between an 
electric coil and the suction of the intake manifold 





VANITY FAIR 













THE MARMON AS A 
THREE-SEATED CAR 


(Above) In the Hume coupé, shown at the 
left and top of the page, the right sect can 
be pushed back on brass rails so that the 
car becomes a 3-passenger coupé. An 
auxiliary seat for another passenger is 
then lowered from under the dashboard. 
The object in building this car was to 
provide luggage room when the car is 
used for only 2 passengers, and seating 
room for more at other times 

















A NEW SPRING LUBRICATOR 


(Above) The two little knobs shown at 
the top of this spring are the only externa! 
evidence of the new Phillips Spring Lu- 
bricator, which eliminates the necessity 
for prying spring leaves apart to oil them 
It supplies oil to any kind of springs by 
means of a series of spaced holes 
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New Imported Golf Requisites 
from McCutcheon’s Men’s Shop 





Knickers—of check English Flannel with the new knit- 
grip cuff device designed to grip any calf and to prevent 
binding. Endorsed by the leading professionals, $15.00 


All Linen Knickers—thoroughly shrunk— faultlessly 
cut and made. . a . . ‘ ; $7.50 
Tweed Caps—of Imported Cloths. . > $3.00 
Imported Golf Hose —of White Cotton with fancy 
tops. . ‘ ‘ ‘ . . : $4.50 
Of White Wool with fancy tops. ‘ . $6.50 
Sweaters—with plain color sleeves and back, and plaid 
fronts—attractive color combinations. . $21.00 
Of Camel’s Hair without sleeves. : 
With Sleeves. . $16.50 
Sport Shirts—of pure White 


Linen with long or half-length 
sleeves. ‘ ; $7.50 






Orders by Mail 
Any of this merchandise may be 
ordered through our mail order 
service. Your order will receive im- 
mediate and painstaking attention. 


Pat. Off. mi 1855 c a Jy} 
James McCutcheon & Co. 


Department No. 38 
Fifth Avenue, 34th and 33rd Streets, New York 


Southern Wear 

















VANITY FAR 


A very interesting and substantial car is this three-quarter landaulet on the newest 


40 h. p. 6-cylinder Lanchester chassis. 
limousine-landaulet or berline-landaulet. 





In America this would be called a sedan- 
It is one of the finest of the British cars 





Following France As Usual 


Automotive England Adopts Many F. rench Ideas 
By C. S. Biss 


in England during and following the 

recent Olympia Show in London is 
forced to the conclusion that our automo- 
bile manufacturers have seen the wisdom 
and necessity of adopting many of the me- 
chanical ideas which the French makers 
have endorsed so enthusiastically and 
courageously. In this, we do not differ ma- 
terially from you in America. Both of us 
are, unquestionably, coming to the univer- 
sal use of four-wheel brakes. The Olympia 
Show revealed that twenty of our manu- 
facturers have followed the lead of France 
and have installed four-wheel brakes on 
one or all of their models. Included in this 
list are manufacturers of some of the old- 
est and most expensive English cars, 
among which might be mentioned Rolls- 
Royce, Lanchester, Daimler, Crossley, 
Vauxhall and Sunbeam. 

The Olympia Show was infinitely more 
an international exposition than the Paris 
Salon. One was struck by the great num- 
ber of complete cars displayed as com- 
pared with bare chassis. The larger 
becomes the circle of automobile owners, 
the smaller becomes the proportion of 
mechanically-minded enthusiasts. 

Another interesting feature of motoring 
in England has been the first general 
introduction to the public of balloon or 
comfort tires. The impetus for this grow- 
ing movement, both in England and 
France, has. unquestionably, come from 
America, although the Michelin Company 
is making the greatest strides in the mat- 
ter on the Continent. Just now, in Eng- 


\ KEEN observerof motorcar matters 





land, balloon tires are the subject of 
controversy among motorists. If they 
accomplish what their makers claim, their 
future is assured. All prices are down, 

Eight-cylinder engines seem to be 
losing ground in England. While four 
cylinder engines far outnumber all others, 
the small six-cylinder machine is making 
considerable progress, supplementing the 
large sixes already on the market. Iama 
little surprised that the small six is not 
in greater evidence, and can only attribute 
it to the desire to keep prices as low as 
possible for the greatest output. 

What must strike Americans as curious 
and apparently unbusinesslike, is the wide 
range of models of various powers offered 
by individual manufacturers. The Daimler 
and the Birmingham Small Arms Con- 
pany, which are financially related and, 
combined, are the largest producers of 
sleeve valve engines in England, if not 
in Europe, between them market fifty- 
seven different models. 

Lanchester has added a smaller model 
to the already well-known 4o h. p. type, 
namely, a 21 h. p. six-cylinder machine 
with overhead valves and front wheel 
brakes, but with a spur wheel gear box 
and right hand controls, in place of the 
epicyclic gears which have been a famous 
feature of every model this historic firm 
has produced. Sunbeam is appearing with 
a considerable range of models, including 
the 12-30 h. p. and the 14-40 h. p., both 
four-cylinder machines, the latter being 
fitted with front wheel brakes. All its 
six-cylinder types employ this braking. 


5] 


This view of the interior of the Lanchester pictured above shows unusual 
window regulators, a complete equipment of dictaphone, silk curtains and 
other fittings, and a neat arrangement of auxiliary seats 
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For many years, women have expressed 
decided preference for the Cadillac. 


And Cadillac, in turn, has always paid 
careful attention to women’s requirements 
in designing its product. 


Never have the results been quite so fine 
as in the New V-63. 


The New Cadillac-Fisher Bodies are a rev- 
elation of beauty and comfort; the car’s 
absolute dependability, ease of handling, 


OD OON00Or en ee 
soo 





and the positive safety of Cadillac Four 
Wheel Brakes make driving more pleasur- 
able than ever before; the smoothness and 
quietness of the new harmonized and bal- 
anced V-Type eight-cylinder engine are 
without precedent or parallel even in 
Cadillac manufacture. 


There has never been any question as 
to women’s preference for the Cadillac, 
and now as their purchases show, this 
preference has been intensified by the 
quality of the New V-63. 





CADILLAC MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
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Tue sere illustrated is the new 
model accepted by American & English univer- 
sity students & s (portsmen and assures the utmost 
in comfort and ease. It is to be had tn the newer 
light tones of flannel distinctive in character pro- 
duced for us at A pperley Bridge, Yorkshire 

The blue shirt ts of ‘imported Oxford, the pre- 
vailing style in collar-attached shirts 
Lites of foulard as illustrated are to be had in 


a variety pein: and colorings 


STREET, the distinctive 
style that can be turned down when desired 

Complete outfits for the University man and 
for those going South 


The hat 1s YoRK 


FLANNELS © KNICKERS + DISTINCTIVE COLORED SHIRTS 
BATHING SUITS * BEACH COATS « GOLF STOCKINGS &SWEATERS 
BLUE SPORT COATS WITH BRASS BUTTONS, FROM ENGLAND 


STRIPED BELTS + LIGHT WEIGHT SWEATERS 
Samples of flannels and materials sent on request 


ER.[RIPJER & [1. 


Established 1886 
MADISON AVENUE AT FORTY: 


New York 


SIXTH STREET 
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A CAR YOU CAN SLEEP IN 


This little machine, the Overland Champion, takes on the at- 

tributes of a rolling hotel for two people. Its upholstery, including 

front seats, can be folded in such a manner as to form a com- 
fortable double bed for camping purposes 


(Continued from page 63) 


all of these will be available to the motor- 
ing public immediately. 


N some cases, the four-wheel brakes 

adopted are the products of the 
engineering staffs of the car man- 
ufacturers. In a great many others, 
however, they are equipped or man- 
ufactured under license from _ their 
originators, such as the makers of the 
Lockheed hydraulic four-wheel brakes. 
One of the great fears that the public 
has had concerning four-wheel brakes 
has been the doubt as to the stability of 
design, construction and materials, if 
they should be manufactured by the 
builders of small, cheap cars. The use of 
the Lockheed or other standard four- 
wheel brakes eliminates this fear. It is 
much better thus than it would be if each 
car maker had to devise his own four- 
wheel braking system without infringing 
on patents already taken out by other 
manufacturers. Even as the matter 
stands today, the writer anticipates in 
the future an era of litigation over these 
patents which will rival in intensity the 
legal tangles which have followed the 
introduction of almost every part of the 
the automobile since George B. Selden 
dreamed his first dream in 1879. 

Balloon tires are, likewise, coming in 
for universal adoption all over the world. 
The agitation for these new and comfort- 
producing tires began in America, went to 
France and then to England, thus re- 
versing the usual process in automobile 
engineering. Already they are being 
made in different sizes by twenty or 
thirty American tire manufacturers, 
and are standard or optional equipment 
on a great many cars. In France, about 
thirty manufacturers have adopted them 
as optional equipment, but always for 
small, light cars. In America balloon 
tires are appearing on some of the heaviest 
and most expensive machines of both 
American and foreign makes. 


m= EVERAL remarks are in order con- 

cerning balloon tires. Their universal 
adoption is left entirely with the car 
manufacturers, but they seem to be 
waiting for the public to demand the 
change. This demand will not come, 
unless encouraged by the manufacturers 
and their dealers. Very few motorists are 
going to discard their present equipment 
of cord or fabric tires without being 
pretty well convinced that balloon tires 
are going to produce enough improvement 
in the car’s riding quality to warrant the 
cost of rhe change: and it is entirely 
encumbent upon manufacturers and 
dealers to do the convincing. Even if 
every car in America were available 
(as it is) with ba!loon tires as optional 
equipment, the public would still stick 
largely to its present type of tires. It is, 
therefore, in the province of car manu- 
facturers to supply these new tires as 


standard equipment or, at least, to show 
the public unmistakably that most of the 
propaganda which is now going the 
rounds against balloon tires is based on 
false premises. 

Fabric bodies are quite another matter, 
In Europe, there is the Weymann body; 
and in America the Meritas body quite 
similar in their design and construction, 
In France and England a number of very 
important manufacturers have adopted 
the Weymann fabric body, which differs 
only slightly from the American product, 
as standard equipment for some of its 
models. Among the well known British 
cars now available with these light weight 
and low cost closed bodies are the Sun- 
beam, Daimler, Talbot, Singer, Triumph 
and Rover. In America, no manufacturer 
has announced the introduction of fabric 
bodies, although, of course, there are 
quite a number of them who produce 
“coaches” with a somewhat similar 
“soft top’’ construction. 

Dull colors have been the keynote of all 
the American shows held so far this 
season. Vanity Fair deplores this tend- 
ency; but, so long as the public is satisfied 
with black cars, or cars painted in such 
somber shades of blue, black, brown, 
red and green as to appear black, there is 
really not much we can say. For a time, 
in 1921, following the appearance of 
sport model roadsters and touring cars, 
it seemed as if their brilliant colors would 
dominate the other classes of cars as well. 
For a while it was the fashion to own 
standard touring cars, sedans, sedan- 
limousines and even cabriolets and landau- 
lets, in which the color schemes were 
bright, lively and brilliant, but in perfect 
harmony. Now the pendulum seems 
swinging back to black. In matters of 
color, the American motoring public seems 
conservative, to say the least. 


N our large cities there appears a very 

decided interest in small, light town 
cars. This is a healthy sign. These little 
machines, which have become immensely 
popular in the larger European cities, are 
immensely practical. They are appearing 
with tiny sedan and brougham_ bodies, 
which are dainty and comfortable and 
have plenty of room for two or four people 
of moderate proportions. Their gasoline 
consumption is low, their power and speed 
moderate, their wheelbases short, and 
their turning radius small. They are 
much easier to get about in among the 
mazes of city traffic than the heavy 
machines of long wheelbase which have 
much more power, speed and size than 
are necessary or useful within city limits. 
It remains now only for some standard 
car manufacturer to produce a small and 
low-priced brougham of excellent quality 
and appearance to start the trend moving 
heavily in this direction. At present, 
most of these little machines are either 
custom built here or imported from 
the shops of European body builders. 
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If you analyzed the con- 
tentment of the Packard 
owner you would have to 
give a big share of the 
credit to the exclusive 
Packard Fuelizer = = = 
It’s a noticeable fact that 
you never hear a Packard 
Single-Six or a Straight- 
Eight choke or sputter, you never see one balk at the get-away, you never 
find one hesitating when you “step on it? = = = You can thank the 
Fuelizer for all that and much more. For if there is anything that adds 
to comfort more than quick starting in cold weather, or prompt ac- 
celeration, it would be hard to find = = = So credit the Fuelizer with 
a big job. Only the Packard owner knows or can know how big that 
job is, or how much it adds to the satisfaction of motoring; but when 
you buy your Packard you can expect your Fuelizer to do these 
things: (1) Reduce the warming-up period in cold weather; (2) add 
greatly to the speed of acceleration; (3) save fuel; (4) diminish forma- 
tion of carbon on spark plugs and cylinder heads; (5) practically elimi- 
nate gumming of valves and, (6) minimize dilution of crankcase oil. 








Four-wheel service brakes; 2 additional rear 
wheel brakes—a total of 6—on all Packard cars 


PACKARD 


























Single out the women who choose 
RIGAUD odeurs and you will find 
almost without fail women who 
are bewitchingly magnetic to men 


The following odeurs are created by 
Parfumerie Rigaud, 10 Rue de laPaix, PARIS 


CGI NVENA.... 2.0002! ONGARY GARDEN 
Quva cAmata....UN AIR EMBAUME 
Each perfume is offered in a com- 


plete line of toilet accessories. 


Geo. Borgfeldt & Co., Ill East 16% Street., New York 
Sole distributors for the United States and Canada 





Back of MI NENA, Parfumerie Rigaud’s newest 
creation, lies a most unusual story—a tragic, old-world 
romance that every woman wiil want to read. This story, 
in attractive booklet form, will be mailed at your request. 











VANITY FAIR 


The Voluptuous Dentist 


(Continued from page 39) 


Distracted, she flaps from side to 
side. In front of her she sees the 
Dentist, mockingly reflecting in his pur- 
suit her every velleity of flight to right 
or left. Behind her, the points of six steel 
probes threaten her with imminent punc- 
ture. She looks desperately around her; 
her blank face becomes expressive of the 
most agonizing terror. A loophole of 
escape seems to present itself. She breaks 
loose from between her pursuers, gains in 
three bounds the summit of the dais and, 
one hand on the arm of the Chair, the 
other pressed to her heart, she stands 
there looking down, as though from a 
sanctuary, a place of safety. But:the 
safety is illusory; her position is far worse 
than before. The Dentist and his Nurses 
execute a cake-walk of triumph round the 
base of the stele on which she has so ill- 
advisedly marooned herself. 

The Nurses continue their hilarious 
cake-walk; but the Dentist breaks 
through the line and begins to mount 
the dais, running round and round it as 
he mounts, spirally, a step higher at every 
revolution. The Patient gesticulates wild- 
ly as he approaches, lifting her huge, 
blank face appealingly and raising her 
clawing, desperate hands towards heaven, 
The Dentist reaches the penultimate step. 
One more revolution: he is on the platform 
beside her. 


Satyrus Triumphant 


E springs; he embraces her; he 

stretches forward face and forceps 
in an effort to snatch fromethe swag of 
pearls a kiss, a dental trophy. She bends 
backwards, away from his desire, back- 
wards, backwards, until her head touches 
her heels. They perform a tango of 
willowy bendings. The Dentist grows 
more and more passionate; there is a 
quickening in the Nurses’ cake-walk down 
below. The Patient shows signs of yield- 
ing. She is forced back into the Chair. 
The blank, globed faces come together in 
a tangential kiss. But even as he kisses, 
the Dentist reaches up for the Piranesian 
cable above him, and pulls down a formi- 
dable drill, which begins to revolve as he 
grasps it. The kisses alternate with jabs 
of the drill and tweaks of the forceps. Her 
resistance grows fainter and fainter, the 


Dentist more and more urgently amorous 
We are at the coda now. The choir breaks 
into the music with the supernatural 
ecstatic note of the human voice. : 

Resistance is now at an end. The 
Dentist lifts his yielding Patient from 
the Chair; she droops limply in the crook 
of his left arm. The rest of the coda jg 
occupied by the development of a por. 
tentous embrace, in which dentistry js 
transcendentially made one with passion, 

The embracement culminates in the 

inenarrable delights of ecstasy. Ecstasy 
—the final, enormous chord of F sharp 
major, Shatteringly loud, it bursts upon 
the ears. Choir, orchestra, steam organ 
Parsifal bell instrument, gongs, musical 
glasses—all sound the chord, keep it held 
slowly swelling, minute after minute. 
And with the flowering of that gigantic 
chord, the heavens are opened, and the 
Father of the Gods slowly descends above 
the dais. A swarm of cherubs, whose 
nacreous flesh seems ready to melt in the 
intense white limelight, hovers over Him 
in a domed formation, his canopy of state 
and umbrella. The chord of F sharp 
major slowly swells and swells, a long 
inverted cone of sound. The limelight 
grows brighter and brighter. The Father 
of the Gods smiles; his velvet draperies 
float out in the wind of ecstasy. 
‘'» And the trained Nurses—they, too, 
slowly leave the ground; they, too, year 
upwards in a curved suspended gesture 
towards the light. And, as the chord 
increases in volume, as the brazen cone 
of sound expands and expands within our 
grasp, like the expanding bottles of the 
nightmare, as the seconds pass, each of 
them sweeter, more deliciously insupport- 
able than the last, behold! the whole 
heavenly host, the wriggling canopy, the 
enthroned godhead, the ecstatic mortals, 
all float up out of sight towards some 
Higher Sphere. .. . 

Then, suddenly, the chord comes to an 
end. There is the startling silence which 
follows the stopping of a water-wheel. 
Silence, and the stage is quite empty, 
save for the dado of Nautch girls against 
the back wall. They are still swaying 
weedily, still tremulously palpitating as 
the curtain descends. One is left with the 
impression that they are going on like 
that forever. 


The Famous Touch of Nature 


(Continued from page 40) 


decency will not bear thinking about. Mr. 
Maeterlinck, as skilful a showman as any, 
has managed to cover a distasteful set of 
actions in a series of repressed symbols. 
It was much better done than it deserved 
to be, and it thoroughly showed up the 
school of mystery and restraint. The 
audience sat courageously in its depres- 
sion, and a great chill fell. 

The chill falls more and more often 
upon theater audiences. It may be 
due tothe gradual cooling off of the sun’s 
rays; it may be only part of the general 
apathy which is falling on the earth. As 
I have said, it doesn’t matter much, so 
long as the intellectual drama is con- 
cerned; but it does matter when our 
last remaining sources of warmth 
and laughter are affected. The 
touch of nature is beginning to 
disappear; and, if I recall the commenta- 
tors correctly, the phrase means one 
touch of sin, of the Old Adam and the 


vulgar man. That is the touch which’ 


makes the whole world kin. 

There are signs that vulgarity is in an 
only temporary eclipse. About eighteen 
months ago, New York was startled, and 
since then the provinces have been 
pleased, by a play called The Torch 
Bearers, It bore ail the marks of a 


vaudeville sketch expanded to play-size. 
And, luckily, this year, the same man- 
ner is being applied to another play, 
Meet the Wife, in essence the same 
humorous treatment of the Enoch Arden 
theme as Somerset Maugham used in his 
delicious Too Many Husbands. Every- 
thing is forced beyond all credulity, and 
nearly everything is funny. The two 
cardinal points in the vaudeville method, 
as applied to legitimate shows, seem to be 
these: The players say to the audience, 
“Laugh or we'll knock you down”, and 
when the audience has laughed, the play- 
ers knock them down, and the audience 
laughs again. The sweet and low school 
is so busy paying compliments to the 
intellect of the audience that it forgets to 
entertain them. 

Between vaudeville and Chicago there 
is hope for the theater—the latter having 
come through with a play called The 
Potters, swiftly recognized as a sort of 
comic-strip comedy. It happens to 
possess a delicacy of its own, but not an 
item has been sacrificed to refinement. 
It is on the strange altar of refinement, 
indeed, that a nation usually reputed 
vigorous is sacrificing its robust laughter 
and its hearty cheers. There ought to be 
a law against it. 
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THE LARGEST “BLUE “DIAMOND IN THE WORLD 


Most of the world’s historic diamonds are now part of 
the crown jewels of what is left of European monarchies. 

The Orloff is Russia’s. The Kob-t-noor belongs to 
England, as also the Cullinan, which was presented 
to the late King Edward by the Transvaal. The 
Florentine is owned by Austria. The King of Portugal’s 
diamond is called the Braganza, and popular tradition 
ascribes to it a value of a billion dollars, but no one is 
ever allowed to see it. The Great Mogul, the famous 
East Indian diamond, has entirely disappeared. 


Behind each of these famous stones and others that 
could be mentioned, is a long trail of romance and 
adventure. 

Another historic jewel is the Black Starr and Frost 
diamond. It is a blue diamond, of a particular in- 
tensity of color, and weighs 127 carats—larger than 
the Koh-i-noor. More than that it is the largest blue 
diamond ever discovered, it is absolutely perfect in every 
way, and it is the largest diamond of any kind which 
is offered for sale. Size 13," by 18s", price $300,000. 
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VANITY FAIR 


Psychology in Auction Bridge 


(Continued from page 61) 


“In the first place, as to the bid,” 
explained the Expert’ “I had no major 
suit of four cards, and as neither of my 
opponents seemed to be long enough in 
those suits to bid them, I judged two 
no trumps was the best answer to the 
double, especially as it was the rubber 
game.” 

“That may be all right for_psychology,” 
the bystander agreed, “‘but how do you 
go game on the hand?” 


“<7 FORESAW thedanger of an encour- 

aging spade discard the moment 
dummy’s cards went down, so upon 
winning the first trick with the queen of 
hearts I led a smail club and put on the 
eight. Not knowing anything about the 
spades at that stage of the play, Mr. 
Sharp naturally cleared up lis hearts, 
thinking dummy must lead diamonds or 
spades after making those four clubs. 
But dummy led clubs only three times, 
and I won the third round, and went 
through the king of diamonds, which was 
marked in Mr. Sharp’s hand by his bid, 
as I knew he would never have nerve 
enough to bid no-trumps on what was 
disclosed in two suits, even with two or 
three top spades.” 

“And that’s what you call psychology, 
I suppose,” remarked the bvstander, 
after satisfying himself that this line of 
play would make all four of dummy’s 
diamonds and the fifth club—game and 
rubber. ; 

“T have been showing these gentlemen 
a hand they tell me you played here last 
week,” explained the man who had 
inquired, ‘‘on which I am told you made 
a grand slam with spades for trumps. 
I can see how it can be done easily enough 
with diamonds for trumps, and I want 
to know which is right. Here are the 
papers,” spreading four hands on the 
table. “That’s your hand, and the king 
of clubs is led. Now let me see you make 
a grand slam in spades. Was that the 
trump?” 

“Certainly. Is not four honors in one 
hand enough? So you do not see the 
play? Well this was it.”” He glanced for 
a moment at the following distribution, 
to be sure it was correct. 
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Perhaps readers of this magazine would 
like to figure out for themselves how the 
grand slam was made, with spades 
trumps and the king of clubs led. 


Answer to the January Problem 
This was the distribution in Problem 
LV, which had its points, even if only 
three tricks were required. 
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Hearts are trumps and Z leads. Y and 
Z want three tricks. This is how they get 
them. 

Z starts with the ace of spades and 
follows with a small one. A trumps with 
tke queen, and Y under-trumps with the 
ten. If A leads a small club, Z trumps 
it and leads the jack of diamonds. A 
wins it, and must lose another diamond 
trick. 

If A leads the trump at trick 3, B 
di-cards a spade, and Z wins. the trump 
with the six, leading the diamond jack, 
and again A must lose a diamond trick 
later, or Z makes a spade. Suppose at 
this stage that A leads the ace of clubs, 
Then Z discards the spade and makes a 
diamond. If A leads the club ten, B 
wins it, Z discarding the diamond, and 
making a spade trick. 

Note that if Y discards on the second 
trick, instead of under-trumping, A leads 
two top diamonds and then the losing 
trump, B shedding two spades. Y must 
lead clubs and B puts on the queen. If 
Z discards the diamond, A overtakes and 
makes the eight. If Z lets go a spade, B’s 
queenof clubs holdsa nd two spades make, 


An Added Starter 
Here is an instructive little no-trump 

ending. We shall rot print the solution 
to this puzzle, but shall leave it to the 
intelligence of our readers 
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There are no trumps, and Z leads. Y 
and Z want seven tricks. How do they 
get them? 
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Why did she leave him that way? 


Sometimes, of course, halitosis comes from some deep-seated organic disorde 
that requires professional advice. But usually—and fortunately—halitosis is 
only a local condition that yields to the regular use of Listerine as a mouth wash 
and gargle. It is an interesting thing that this well-known antiseptic, that has 
been in use for years for surgical dressings, possesses these unusual properties as 
a breath deodorant. 


E. felt a strange, new, emotional thrill that evening. She hi 

been perfectly enchanting. And before him floated visions— 
of—well everything he had dreamed of during the lonely periods 
of his bachelor days. 

Yet he couldn’t express himself. When he pleaded for per- 
mission to call next evening, her reply was a crisp, cool “No!”; 
and with scarcely a good-night she darted out of his car, up to 
her door and was gone... . So hurriedly, that she forgot her 
gloves. He was puzzled and discouraged and—hurt. 

* * * 


That's the insidious thing about halitosis (unpleasant breath). You, yourse 
rarely know when you have it. And even your closest friends won’t tell you. 


It halts food fermentation in the mouth and leaves the breath sweet, fresh and 
clean. Not by substituting some other odor but by really removing the old one 
The Listerine odor itself quickly disappears. So the systematic use of Listerine 
puts you on the safe and polite side. 

Your druggist will supply you with Listerine. He sells lots of it. It has dozens 
of different uses as a safe antiseptic and has been trusted as such for a half a cen- 
tury. Read the interesting little booklet that comes with every bottle.—Laméer! 
Pharmacal Company, Saint Louis, U.S. A. 
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} And the fine car owner naturally seeks the 
re ? ‘Ri —s most efficient bumper protection he can buy. 
ar Rich treasures need strong guards. Fortu- 
| nately, too, Biflex Bumpers are integral parts b 

of the beautiful car; so gracefully do their tho 
harmonious lines blend with the ideas of the t : 
master car designers. t 
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Biflex protects your life and car investment 
with a continuous, rebounding spring of finest 
steel, whose matchless strength and resil- 
5 iency were produced by the same science that 
) giv es railw ay locomotives their great stee aI 4 
springs. The great up-and-down bumping su: ; 
face insures against interlocking with bumper ? 
i of other heights. The full- looped ends, which 
give maximum flexibility, give and take cars 
fromany angle, an advantage peculiar to Biflex. 
‘ 
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Scientific tests show that the new 1924 model 
Biflex Bum rand Brackets are 14% more effi 
cient in wit oho collisions than their fore- 
runners. A wider spread, a deeper curve 
in the end loops, make Biflex the supreme 
achievement in bumper protection. 
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There is a Biflex Bumper for every car made, 
scientifically proportioned in size and weight 
to car design. Priced from $18 to $28. If any 
dealer cannot supply you, write us direct. 













Biflex Bumpers and Brackets are fully quar- 
anteed. They are protected by U. S. Patents 


THE BIFLEX CORPORATION, WAUKEGAN, ILL. 
Export Dept., 130 West 42nd Street, New York City 
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VANITY FAIR 


Maeterlineck’s Dumb-bell 


(Continued from page 35) 


The Swan to L’Aiglonne (“The Eagle’). 

The Potters is a fine bk ay, and, if it 
were well acted, we might think it 
the finest since 7he First Year. There 
are spots in it which seem to us extremely 
We simply cannot tell whether 
we should blame those on J. P. McEvoy, 
who wrote the play, or on the actors who, 
with the two exceptions of Donald Meer 
and Raymond Guion, do so badly with it. 

Neither can we tel! whether or not 
The Potters will be popular, because it is 
comedy with a bite to it, and the bite 
may outhalance the fun. The sugar 
coating is pretty thin, and pretty hastily 
appli ied. However, the man with a fine 
fighting edge to his blade probably doesn’t 
expect to be loved, or even want to be. 
Mr. Mckvoy has looked about him, 
andthe human comedy has seemed to him 
sometimes very dull and often tragic and 
terrible, but never wholly unhumorous. 
He has told the truth as he saw it, and 
we think he saw clearly. He has told the 
story of Ma and Pa Potter, the two young 
Potters, the Potter girl’s beau, and the 
neighbors. Mr. McEvoy knows that life 
mixes up the emotions without much 
regard for symmetry in the first place, or 
undivided attention in the second. 

So, twice in his play, he turns on two 
full streams of conflicting emotion at the 
same time. The effect he gets, considered 
just as pure theater, is amazing. In the 
last scene, for instance, two members of 
the Potter family get what seems to them 
a magnificient piece of news, and they 
burst into a roaring celebration. The third 
Potter, who is present, knows the news is 
tragic. He begins to cry, very softly. 
The other two do not see him. And so 
craf{tily has Mr. McEvoy led us up to that 
point, that it is impossible for us to avoid 
It is 
certainly harrowing, but we did not be- 
grudge our sufferings, so honorably 
did Mr. McEv oy compel them. We think 


he has a right to make us suffer with 
and for his Potters, if he gives them to us 
truthiully, and if they are one with ys, 
and we with them. The Potters seemed 
to us done as faithfully as that, so we hope 
Mr. McEvoy does many more comedies, 
for his good and ours, and that the next 
one will be acted by, well, say the Moscow 
Art Players. 

In the Next Room isa beautiful mystery 
play. We absolutely guarantee a good 
time to be had at it. It is expertly written, 
to begin with, by Eleanor Robson and 
Harriet Ford. Second, it is most engag- 
ingly directed by Guthrie McClintic: 
and finally, it is acted exactly to our 
notion, by Claude King, Mary Kennedy, 
Wright Kramer and whoever it was who 
played the newspaper reporter. And, of 
course, there was the butler, whose name 
we have also forgotten, who came very 
near to being the best actor of ali of them, 
Mary Kennedy and W right Kramer 
deserve a special word of praise. They 
managed the first act very largely "vd 
tween them, and somehow or other they 
kept our mind ofi the impending murder, 
off the gathering mystery and all the rest 
of it, and lulled us into the notion that 
we were just peeking into an average, 
pleasant home. Now, nothing is much 
harder to maintain than a_ home-like 
atmosphere around a murder. Neverthe- 
less, if it is so maintained, the murder is 
at once lifted out of the class of rather 
idle casualties of a mystery story, and 
made a matter of grief and real feeling, 
We may not precisely make our point. 
Somehow it does not sound to us as if 
we would be greatly enticed by our own 
description of this play—we have never 
exactly longed for poignant murders, 
Nevertheless, In the Next Room is the 
very best of entertainment, and few are 
missing it this season. One of its primary 
virtues is that, though it is an intense and 
headlong mystery, there is no shot fired, 


The Unpardonable Sin 


(Continued from page 43 ) 


Tue Lapy: A nice person she must have 
been! 

THe GENTLEMAN: Oh, quite! One of 
first families. Attended the court 
functions, had her hand kissed by ambas- 
sadors, and all that sort of thing. 

THE Lapy: What could her husband 
have been like? 


THE GENTLEMAN: An uncommonly 
sagacious man. He outwitted us all, 


though I have often thought it was selfish 
of him. He died. 

THE Lapy: Hum! And what was the 
end of all this truth-telling? 

Tue GENTLEMAN: My utter bewilder- 
ment. The bubble of my self-esteem was 
pricked. I, who had prided myself that I 
understood women thoroughly—I, who 


| had flattered myself I could penetrate the 





most cunningly woven tissue of their lies, 
now stood revealed to myself as gullible 
as any boy with his first mistress. The 
fallacy of my theory was clear to me, 
though there was little comfort in that. 
My error had been in assuming that they 
lied according to a system, whereas— 
THE LApy: Whereas? 


HE GentTLeMEN: Whereas they follow 

no system. Now, if they were only 
like an unsystematic man, for instance, 
their very lack of system might give one 
the key to their action. But they are not 
like that. They are like a systematic 
woman. . . . Yes, she made me realize 
my limitations; and with her, as with all 
the women who came after her, I gave up 
trying to be clever. Curious, isn’t it, that 
the only woman who ever told me the 


truth should have paved the way smooth 
for the lies of all her successors? Stil!, the 
experience was not without its compensa- 
tions. It taught me something valuable. 

THE Lapy: What? 

THE GENTLEMAN: Never to deal with 
woman by rote and rule. That’s a mis- 
take we men are always making. Buta 
woman is never foolish enough to general- 
ize. She never says: ‘‘Men are this and 
that, and one must deal with them thus 
and so.”” No; a woman is like a competent 
driver. 

Tue Lapy: How do you mean? 

Tue GENTLEMAN: A driver, you see, is 
forever being called upon to deal with 
sudden emergencies. Every time he drives 
his car he is apt to be confronted with a 
different problem. And he can’t solve 
the same problem twice in the same way. 
Today he meets a tramcar at a crossing, 
and by increasing his speed is able to 
pass in front of it; tomorrow, in the same 
situation, he has to jam on his brakes to 
keep from smashing into the thing. In 
short, he must mana‘;* his gears and 
brakes according to the exigencies of the 
moment. And so with a woman. Each 
imminent collision is a new problem to 
her. One she avoids by telling a lie, 
another by telling the truth. 

Tue Lapy: I don’t see why you blame 
her for that. 

Tae GENTLEMAN: Blame her? My 
dear, remember this: A man can forgive 4 
woman who betrays him. tortures him, 
beggars him, abandons him; but never, 
never can he forgive the woman who 
shows him how stupid he is. 
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Four-Cylinder Two-Passenger Roadster 
The Standard of Comparison 





HOSE whose needs require a car of the 

roadster type will find this Buick four- 
cylinder roadster with its winter enclosure ideally 
suited for cold weather driving. Its roomy body 
provides ample comfort for two passengers. 
Large compartments afford unusual space for 
samples and baggage. The powerful Buick valve- 
in-head engine assures more than enough 
power for every kind of road and grade. Added to 
these features is the greater certainty of control 
contributed by its Buick four-wheel brakes. 





WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT, BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 





BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FtuIntT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


Pioneer Builders of Valve-in-Head Motor Cars Branches in All Principal Cities—Dealers Everywhere 
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STABILIZED INVESTMENTS 












Age—Experience— 


Responsibility 






When an investor buys a First Mortgage 
bond through us, he knows: 






(1) That he is investing his funds through an old 
firmly established and responsible house. 










That our senior officers who negotiate all our 
offerings have had experience in Real Estate 
dealings, building and mortgage regotiations for 
nearly half a century. 








That our junior officers have an experience of ten, 
fifteen and twenty years in this specialized in- 


(3) 





vestment field. 






That the American Bond & Mortgage Com- 
pany has been in successful operation for over 






two decades. 










That the safeguards developed through this 
wide and successful experience are brought to 
bear on every bond we offer, and that the bond 
is protected firmly and persistently right up to 
the date of maturity by our time-tested Formula 
of Safety. 














For over twenty years every dollar that has 
become due on the First Mortgage Building 
Bonds sold by this company has been paid to 






investors. 







Now is the time to invest your funds when it 
is possible to get such thoroughly protected 
First Mortgage security and an interest yield 
of 61-2 %. 







Write us today; ask for Booklet V-131 


AMERICAN BOND & MORTGAGE Co. 


tncoaroRateo 








345 Madison Avenue 
NEW YORK 






127 North Dearborn St. 
CHICAGO 


Capital and Surplus over $4,000,000 












Detroit, Cleveland, Boston, Philadelphia and over 20 other cities 





AN OLD ESTABLISHED HOUSE 








VANITY FAIR 


Simplicity and Viscount Grey 


(Continued from page 49) 


others.” An Ex-Minister, who had worked 
the official machinery of international 
relations, permitted himself to be caught 
in open communion with “‘projects that 
exist in a shadowy form in an atmosphere 
of tepid idealism”, and retorted hotly 
that ‘‘there are intellects to which most 
ideals seem dangerous, and temperaments 
to which they are offensive”. He persisted 
with a measured examination of the 
Wilson ideal, and concluded boldly 
that the organization of international 
peace was the sole lesson of the war, 
“more important and essential to a 
secure peace than any of the actual terms 
of peace that may conclude the war.” 
It was a bold confession. 

One can imagine that such discoveries 
are often stated with a glow of language. 
Lord Grey’s was announced in the slow 


movement of a temperate argument. 
Once more his countrymen heard the up. 
familiar, the still, small voice of Penny 
Plain, which they had almost forgotten 
in the broad gestures, the rousing perora. 
tions of war-time speeches. 

At every turn he has played that 
modest instrument like a virtuoso. The 
touch is always firm, but the note jg 
always gentle; never indefinite, but 
without the fine, resounding blare which 
so often covers a discord of thought. The 
gift is very rare. 

The naked simplicity of the Doric must 
seem the proper image of Lord Grey, 
It has straight lines, and it eschews orna- 
ment. One cannot build villas with jt. 
But it serves well enough for the bearing 
up of heavy burdens and the support of 
the fabric of States. 


A Greater Earning Capacity for Poets 


(Continued from Page 27) 


Say Ir WitH SHELLYSONS 
She Wants to Hear You Say It in Verse 

Let Us Suppty THe Goops 
Whether You Want It Toney or Whether 
you Want the Kind of Thing That Grandad 
Whispered to Grannie— 

WE HAVE IT 

Let Us Mail You a Specimen Quatrain 


“That'll do”, said Mr. Shellyson, 
critically. “You’re running it in all the 
literary reviews”’? 

“Sure,”’ said the Advertising Manager, 
striding out. 


AT our request, Keats B. Shellyson 
then briefly outlined the system to 
which his name has become famous all 
over the literary world. The system has 
the simplicity of that which is associated 
with the name of Henry Ford. Every 
craftsman in the Shelleyson factories is a 
fully trained poet, capalle of turning 
out a watertight and technically perfect 
poem of passion, despair, exaltation, or 
any other kind of specification at a 
moment’s notice. When complete, the 
poem is inspected and passed, stamped 
with the serial number, maker’s name, 
packer’s number, and date of manufac- 
ture. Its component parts are then con- 
veyed to the Construction Department, 
where they are assembled under various 
heads, such as, under the head “ Life”’: 


Lire is like a wild bird (CD2437 /45 /27 [XP) 
“ « « © fainting leaf (CT /243 986 /FS) 
** & € the blood of tears (NV /154 /98 /HF) 
« « © @ maddening song (14 /CS /43/76 /LK 
« «© © heaven (XA /53 /235/J) 
“© & hell (OY 753 /38/RT) 


and so forth. Thus, when any part is 
needed, it can be supplied from stock at 
a moment’s notice. It was this machine- 
like efficiency which aroused Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling’s admiration when he visited the 
British branch of the Shelleyson factories. 
“T have often’’, said the poet of Empire, 
“turned out poetry about machinery, 
To see this vast and relentless machine 
turning out poetry, is like Heaven”’. 
After observing the Shelleyson works 
in full blast (owing to a sudden poetry 
boom in the Middle West, which kept 
the staffs working at breakneck speed), 
we regretfully took our leave. Contact, 
however brief and limited, with such a 
man as Keats B. Shelleyson is itself an 
inspiration and an incentive. His parting 
message was typical of the man. ‘Tell 
every young poet”, said he, ‘“‘to take 
courage. The best is yet to come. Up- 
ward and onward—aye, and forward— 
that is the thing that matters. Service 
not Self. Hands across the sea. Get on or 
get out. Think Big. Do it now. The 
proper study of Mankind is Man. A 
stitch in time saves nine. Rolling stones 
gather no moss. Well begun is half done. 


Ce n'est que le premier pas qui cotite. Labor 
Omnia Vincit. Dolce far niente. Blood 
is thicker than water. Right will conquer 
Might. All is not gold that glitters, A 
man’s a man for a’ that. Facilis est 
descensus Averni. Each for all, and all 
for each. Cosi fan tutti. Government for 
the people, by the people, of the people. 


’ 


My country, ’tis of thee”’. 


ITH a simple, unassuming grip of 
the hand, Keats B. Shelleyson took 
leave of us, observing, in an exquisitely 
modulated voice, that it looked like rain. 
Our last impression of the man was thar 
of a Force whose influence on the con- 
temporary poetry industry has _ been 
magnetic and tremendous. Yet the home 
life of Keats B. Shelleyson disproves the 
idea that a successful poet must needs 
be a libertine! Wakened at 6 A. M. with 
a glass of peptonized milk and a water 
biscuit, Mr. Shelleyson puts in a gruelling 
hour with the Hundred Best Poets. 
Otherwise, as he explains, he could not 
keep that alert fitness which is essential 
in business. Afterwards, he may play 
with his favorite cat, Wordsworth, or 
polish a sonnet until 9 A. M., after which 
he is to be found at his desk in the Shelley- 
son Building until 6 P. M. After dinner, 
a light and abstemious meal, consisting 
of foods carefully selected for their proteid 
and calorific values, Mr. Shelleyson may 
spend an hour with a Thesaurus, or maj 
prepare one of his famous addresses to 
some poetry society, Rotary Club, or 
what not. Ten P. M. finds him in bed. 
A pearl-mounted telephone _installa- 
tion at his bedside enables him to get 
into instant communication with any 
department whenever necessary, and a 
code reduces mistakes to a minimum, 
For example, he may ring up the Chicago 
branch and observe ‘Bananas talcum 
blues”, which signifies ‘Rush consign- 
ment of poignant mother-love stanzas, 
good rhymes, pentameters if possible” 
Or it may be “ Eggs legs honey”, mean- 
ing, ‘“‘Despatch elegy at once, sweetness 
and purity of sentiment essential.’’ The 
amount of repeated orders for these 
special lines proves the popularity of 
Shelleyson goods among discerning poetry 
lovers. 

It is not for every young poet of energy 
and push to attain the unique position 
which Keats B. Shelleyson has reached. 
But we venture to assert that careful 
study and application of Shelleyson 
methods will enable the young business 
poet to increase his turnover and enlarge 
his markets; while at the same time the 
poetry industry as a whole will acquire 
enhanced status and enable its members 
to consort, eventually, on terms of social 
equality with real estate agents, stock 
and cotton brokers, and the Master 
Minds of Big Business generally. 
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DIVISION OF FORD MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICH. 
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“lVhat do you suppose he carries all those for—ballast?” 
“No, excess of caution. Someone ought to tell him about Kellys,” 








-~ first cost of Kelly-Springfield tires is no 
more in dollars and cents than that of ‘‘stand- 
ard makes” and the final cost is a great deal less: 
but the thing that car owners appreciate more than 
anything else is the miles and miles of trouble-free 


service which Kellys give them. 


It costs no more to buy a kelly 





s is no 
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al less: 
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Its ability to contribute to the daily life 
of her children, as well as to her own, is a 
feature the modern mother is quick to 
appreciate in the Ford Four-door Sedan. 


It opens to her a precious participation in 
their busy affairs. Witha Ford Closed Car 


she can share their good times and yet 





hold to the necessary schedule of her day. 


She finds in it the qualities she desires 
most, and at a price extremely low in 
comparison with its high value. She enjoys 
driving it herself; and the children lock 
forward eagerly to their rides with mother 
at the wheel. 
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_ CLOSED CARS | 
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| CRANE BEAUTY IN THE OPEN: CRANE QUALITY IN ALL HIDDEN FITTINGS | 
= abictannaraananaana/naandaetataectnontiass cao esis =i 








As individual character and beauty are valued 
more and more in the design and equipment of 
bathrooms in fine town and country houses, 
the creation of distinctive appointments 
keeps pace with this desire for the unusual. 
In the Crane bathroom pictured here, the 
“Marmor” lavatory and dressing table are 
of exceptional size, 52 by 25 inches. They 
are of white statuary marble, upheld on 
crystal standards. Behind the triple mir- 


rX 





rors, framed in gray green and old gold, with 
bevel edges, medicine cabinets are concealed. 
The “Tarnia” tub, generously large, 1s en- 
cased in Rookwood faience tiles of the same 
lustrous,gray pearl as the walls. The base 
and decorations repeat the rich black of the 
floor tiles. The shower 1s inclosed in plate 
glass; its base is a white porcelain unit. The 
towel racks are heated. Opposite the fire- 
place, a bronze grille masks the radiator. 


NE 


GENERAL OFFICES: CRANE BUILDING, 836 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 
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With the Great ‘Pianists of the World — the Most 
Entrancing “Dance Music—the 


DUO-ART 


REPRODUCING PIANO 
Entertains Your Guests 


politan tastes—it can be dramatic or gay— 
thrilling or frivolous as occasion warrants. 
No other musical instrument ever had so 
much to offer. 


HAT kind of a party to give! How 
to entertain those non-bridge play- 
ing guests after dinner! How to fill 
intervals between arrivals or until dinner is 
served — puzzling, 
isn’t it often —and 
difficult? Yet you 
can make your home I. 
so memorably at- 





Dancing 
; Duo-Art dance music 
A Suggested Program for an Hour or so of Music 


teas ao ee . 
LA CAMPANELLA 2 Lisat is wonderful. Played by 
Played by FRIEDMAN - leading artists in their 


SONATA, Op. 27, No. 2 (Adagio, field, it plays with a 


eee 5 ee Allegretto, Presto Agitato) : Beethove 
tractive that ev ery ee Played OS HOFMANN — sparkle and == rhythm 
person you entertain Il. VIOLIN SOLO which is irresistible. 
f es edtaned 7 Thais (Meditation) . Massenet al hie ; 
ae a ultured 1n- Liebesfreud ~ % Kreisler Think of suimmoning 
tellectual to the air- Souvenir soe ee + Drdle ix > of the gre 
: : III. LIEBESTRAUM, No. 3 S es Liset six or more of the great 


Played by GANZ pianists for one even- 

VALSE IN A-MINOR soe * Chopin Seay’ . a nt — 
Played by NIKISCH ings entertaimment 

MELODIE (Chant du Voyageur) 

Played by PADEREWSKI 


iest butterfly of 
your acquaintance 
will acclaim you the 


Paderewski think of an instrument 


most. successful of iV. SOPRANO SOLO : which will play these 
hostesses! Yesterday and Today Spross great, thrilling classics 
eine gaa Like a Rosebud . ; ‘ LaForge wits Araya alenbiein 
Everybody is in- _ Toa Messenger . LuForge . heen nd solo 

as a rae ee Vv. enina HONGROISE, "No. 12 ‘ Lisst istS Wl aste and syi- 
trigued by music 1n Played by GRAINGER pathy— then finish the 


Schubert 


MARCHE MILITAIRE, Op. 51, No. 1 


some form or other. 





Played by BAUER and GABRILOWITSCH 








You cannot imagine 
what an asset a Duo- 


evening with dance mu- 
sic that will set every 
foot a-tapping! 





Art Piano will be to you. With its artis- 
tic perfection, its almost unbelievable 
versatility, it appeals to the most cosmo- 


Come to Acolian Hall or one of its Branches when 
next you are in the vicinity and learn how conveniently 
you may own one of these marvelous instruments. 


For descriptive literature of The Duo-Art Piano, address 
Dept. NG, The Aeolian Company, Aeolian Hall, New York 


Representatives in All Leading Cities 


THE AEOLIAN COMPANY 


LONDON PARIS MADRID SYDNEY MELBOURNE 


NEW YORK 


Makers of the cAeolian-Vocalion — the Phonograph Supreme 
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VANITY FAIR 


The New Spoon River 


(Continued from page 50) 


Milo Fornshell 


STOOD for the creed that would have 
saved 
The liberty and the forward step 
Of the city, state and nation: 
me tule of affairs by the greatest num- 
TS, 
With the greatest knowledge and interest. 
But the rattle of pie-pans wearied you; 
And you followed the lure of the far away, 
Till now you have the smallest numbers, 
With the smallest knowledge, and 
smallest interest, 
Headed by clerks and notaries public, 
Who pull the strings of your jumping 
jacks 
In .a bureau in Washington, and quick 
Mayors who dance in the Philippines, 
And Governors in Texas. 


Leigh Dickinson 

OME! Children of dreams and crusts, 

Come! and learn the joy of keeping, 
The peril of losing your dreams and crusts. 
For I blasphemed the faith of the artist: 
I left my jeans for a cutaway; 
Left my people, and left my stories; 
Left my poverty, strove for money; 
Courted the tables of prominent bankers, 
And drank their wine for the wine of life. 
O ears of Midas, hairy and long, 
Too late I found them grown to my head, 
Perched in middle-class splendor at last; 
Or blinking under the lights of the city, 
My star all lost, and nearly forgotten, 
That rested over my manger! 


Heine La Salle 


O% you theologians and preachers and 

sectarians, 

And makers of rituals and creeds, 

You have missed the story of Jesus, 

And left it to us, the artists, children of 
sorrow, to know it. 

For the Zliad is nothing but the story of 
Achilles’ wrath, 

And the Odyssey nothing but the story of 
the wanderings of Ulysses— 

But this story of Jesus is the forecast and 
symbol, 

The epitome and epic, 

Of every soul, chiefly of every genius soul. 

First the humble birth; then the youth of 
twelve, 

Like Mozart conferring with the masters. 

The vision of destiny, then, the disap- 
pearance and preparation. 

The return, a master, and the raptured 
words of youth. 

By their side the doubt of father and 
mother and brethren, 

And the village that knew his origin. 

Then persecution, because society fears 

Always the genius soul. 

And that turns the sweet song sour, turns 
love to hate. 

The betrayer among your own! Always 
the betrayer! 

Your own sleep while you watch—the 
task is yours. 

The cup! Terrified that it must be, won- 
dering, 

Praying that it might pass. 

Darkness of the soul in the midnight of 
doubt, 

And death. 

Then Wonder, the maker of myths; 

And the Intercessor, posthumous fame, 

And adoration, a thing of rote. 


Emerson Clingman 


you who are asking for friends and for 

a friend, 

Are you sure that you are ready for 
a friend? 

Here was myself, who aspired to win for a 
friend 

One who was notable, so long admired by 
me. 

Then I drew near him at last and took 
his hand, 

And he accepted me. 

It turned out that he needed me, 

And was waiting for me. 

But I failed him, 

Partly through weakness, partly through 


lowered devotion, 
Who saw him daily now, undraped of my 
wonder. 
And I say I had no right to seek him 
Unless I could be his friend to the full 


Clifford Riddell 
OTHING outside of it, 
Boundless and filling all space. 
At one with itself, being all, 
And bent to no will but its own. 
Changing forever, but never diminishing. 
Every part of it true to the whole of it 
However a part of it wars with a part of it 
Disharmony comes from two, not one. 
Friendly with itself, for otherwise 
It would perish. 
Is it good or evil? But how evil, 
Since there is nothing with which to com- 
pare it, 
And make it a blunder, a mistake? 
Without disaster, having no fate, being 
fate itself. 
Unutterable unity, 
Eternal creation, 
Changing, but never destroying, not even 
me! 


Clara Viall 
O not sow the seed, 
Keep it in the granary; 
Tell it to transform its desire to become a 
field of gold 
To the spontaneous heat that warms the 
granary— 
(And burns it at last, perhaps.) 
Let the acorn lie between rocks; 
Tell it to lick the cold shale 
With the tongue of a white and yellow 
sprout, 
And to be satisfied. 
Tell men and women to repress, to subli- 
mate 
Passion to service, life to duty, 
Until sacrificial smiles warm the neigh- 
borhood. 
Go on with your sadistic ideals, 
Whose soldiers break the bones of peni- 
tents 
Upon the cross of defeated life. 
But carve for me a granary afire, 
From which a swallow is swiftly flying 
To smokeless skies! 


Robert Owen 

PAUSE and consider these words, my 
friend: 

I espoused the cause of the strikers; 

And helped the defense of the rebel hearts 

Who, losing, revenged themselves with 
bombs. 

And I found myself, who was once es- 
teemed 

And rich in money, 
shunned, 

os fought at the bank, and broken at 
ast, 

And hounded to sickness and death at 
last, 

All for the luring wings of a faith 

In justice for men enslaved and robbed. 

But what is a single soul befooled, 

Compared to a nation out of its mind, 

And led to a war with shouts for God, 

To find it was only the Devil’s mask? 

A nation that for years or centuries, 

Faithless, bewildered, in self-contempt, 

Must clear the wires of broken hopes, 

And the ruined fields of liberty, 

Till the Devil fools the nation again! 


suspected and 


Percy Cowherd 
Wwro is astir in the early morning? 
Who lies abed? 

Who wastes the milk when it sours? 
And thereby saved me? 
What made Chicago? The kick of a cow— 
All the big milk-men up there now 
In a skyscraper. Gentlemen, see 
I learned about everything 
Just through milk! 
And why compare it to human kindness? 
Because it is watered or sours or contains 
Germs. Look at that grave— 
That’s Roscoe Purkapile’s! 

(Continued on page 84) 
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M A R M O N— better product for less 


money has never yet failed to find a ready response 
from the American buying public. The Marmon with its 
sixteen new and distinct refinements now sells for *2785 


Price Range, $2785 to $4285. All Prices f. 0. b. Factory 


NORDYKE & MARMON COMPANY .- Effablished 1851 - INDIANAPOLIS 
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Broad Views— 


for far-sighted investors 


Great railroads and terminals must be constantly 
improved to meet the country’s needs for efficient 
transportation. 


The far-sighted investor places a portion of his 
funds in the bonds of good railroad and terminal 
companies, not only because the properties them- 
selves have immense actual value, but also because 
they are bound to become increasingly important to 
national prosperity. 


Every such bond offered to investors by The 
National City Company has been painstakingly an- 
alyzed for sound values. Come into the local office, 
or write, and a copy of the current issue of ““Recom- 


mended Bonds” will be gladly given to you. 





The National City Company 
National City Bank Building, New York 
Offices in more than 50 leading cities throughout the World 
ACCEPTANCES 


BONDS SHORT TERM NOTES 

















VANITY FAIR 


The New Spoon River 


(Continued from page 82) 


Ernst Fidazko 


FLED from Prague to escape the law, 
And came to Spoon River. 
But after I married the sister of August 
Fortune, 
And he took me into business with him, 
My story leaked out, and it crippled me. 
His name was good and mine was bad. 
And she I married suspected me, 
And August handled me with tongs, 
And all the people talked and talked. 
Well, I talked back to protect myself 
Against them all, August and her. 
And envy drove me to secret slander, 
And the business suffered as I plotted. 
And my own ruin engulfed their ruin. 
All bad! But wasn’t it fate? 


August Fortune 
RNST FIDAZKO was born in 
Prague, 
And I in Spoon River. 
And he was himself, and I was myself, 
As unrelated as Iser and Big Creek. 
Then, like a torpedo, blind as fate, 
Shot in the waters to wreck and ruin, 
He crossed the sea and came to Spoon 
River, 
Not knowing me, nor the town, 
Nor my sister, whom he married at last. 
And thus he thrust what he was 
Of treachery, lying and greed 
Into the good I had made for myself, 
Like a floating mine in a queenly ship, 
And soiled my name and wrecked my 
fortune. 
Where is the wisdom to keep those out of 
your life, 
Who are wandering mines or torpedoes? 


Amy Bardwell 
E entered the room of my life 
Where I sat, balanced in joy and 

pain, 

And smote the air of my peace with the 
story 

Of his wretchedness with his wife. 

I loved my husband, but had forgotten; 

And I fled with this man to find new life, 

Fooled by the light of love! 

But what is love? Is it only to say 

You love, and yield your lips to the man? 

Or is love living, till every mirror, 

Tapestry, lamp and shelf of books 

Has taken your souls and become your 
souls? 

And so when I fled, the table cloth 

Entangled me, dragged the cups and 
pitcher 

From the Feast of Life to wreck on the 
floor. 

Could I go back to a room of ruins? 

New cups and pitchers cannot be won. 

And so I sat at a lonely window, 

And watched him pass, and smile on his 
wife, 

Whom he returned to, leaving me 

To mend my broken goblets! 


Lottie Chipp 
M I the only slave whose clothes were 
taken 
In the house of shame? 
How about the wife who sticks for bread? 
How about the poor minister who has 
changed his creed, 
But has a family? 
How about the editorial writer, 
Compelled to lie, too old to get out? 
How about some of your great authors, 
Unable to forsake an habitual comfort? 
How about the publishers, splendid mad- 
ams of exploitation, 
Owning the copyrights, the clothes of 
poor writers? 
All are inmates, or keepers of houses— 
Everyone loses her clothes! 


Howard Lamson 
CE cannot shiver in the cold, 
Nor stones shrink from the lapping 
flame. 
Eyes that are sealed, no more have tears; 
Ears that are stopped hear nothing ill; 


Hearts turned to silt are strange to pain; 
Tongues that are dumb report no loss. 
Hands stiffened, well may idle be; 

No sigh comes from a breathless breast, 
Beauty may fade, but closed eyes see not; 
Sorrow may wail, but stopped ears hear 


W ork i is, but golded hands need work not; 

Nothing is left for dumb tongues to say; 

The rolling earth rolls on and on 

With trees and stones and winding 
streams— 

My dream is what the hillside dreams! 


Aristide Proulyx 

HAT is this talk of the wages of sin, 

‘And flying from wrath to come, 
And pointing to Lucius Atherton 
As a case of decay from lawless lust? 
Did not I fall like an oak 
Pulled down by vines, to poverty and 

death, 

With a wife and thirteen children, 
And as many grand children? 
The thing is Nature, not laws, 
Not Decalogues! 


Louise Hedeen 


ARVE me a cherub! All of me head 
and wings, 

Resting on shoulderless arms that en- 
closed me. 

What was the heart of me? 
head of me! 

What were my longings but restless wings, 

Stretched ever for flight in the wonder of 
waiting 

The far-heard cry of a mate, or an April 
caprice? 

Once, in the midst of a spring that I 
searched for, 
Spring that I found at the last, in a 
moment 
Off I flew, 
vision: 
Leaves of the sky between leaves of the 
lilac: 

Skies in my wings’ 
nestled 

With kisses of eyes closed down in pas- 
sion. 

Up then I soared, searching the lips of 
that sky. 

I broke my wing with a clinging tendril 
and fell 

To a covert of grass and roots, where I 
brooded 

A beauty forsaken, nursing an endless 
pain! 


Always the 


leaving the blossoms, the 


soft hollows, that 


Angela Sanger 

N March, when the melting eaves area 
prism’s edge, 

And icicles burn at the tips with scarlet 
flame, 

Ard drip to a rataplan of chrysolites; 

When the drift of a white-winged cloud is 
over the tree tops 

That lean to a flapping gale from the 
yellow ravine— 

Then the dream of a garden returned to 
me, and I walked 

Where the stalks of rusted sunflowers 
lisped in the breeze. 

And what were last year’s failures, frosts 
and worms? 

I would plant again for the joy of growing 
things; 

Fight for the corn of life, for the blossoms 
of beauty. 

And with every spring, with a heart that 
never tired 

The dream of winning a love that should 
thrive, be free 

Of cares that choke, betrayals that break, 
or doubts 

That chill the leaves put forth to a san- 
guine sun! 

O garden by which I lived! O earth of my 
heart! 

How was it enriched by the fallen stalks 
of hope? 

What did I gather, but strength to strug 
gle in Springs, 

Of the blue sky thrill of the dream? 
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THe FS TET PIPE CREAN 


THE GRAND and magnificent melodies which most of 
us associate with pipe organ music are only one phase 
of the many sided musical qualities which an Estey Pipe 
Organ makes available. Equally well does it render the 
simplest and most delicate themes. Indeed it plays ex- 
tremely well any kind of music that a carefully trained 
orchestra can play. 

And all this music is at the command of anyone 
fortunate enough to own an Estey Residence Pipe 


Organ. While a complete and perfect instrument for the 
human organist, it may be played also with an auxili- 
ary player, which automatically interprets any piece with 
all the life, character and feeling that a master organist 
might give it. 

Estey Organs are built for every organ purpose. They 
are specially and skillfully designed, voiced and pro- 
portioned to the place where they are to be played, the 
concert hall, church, auditorium, theatre cr the home. 


The Estey Organ Company, Brattleboro, Vermont 
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A La Resista Corset now being shown 
in the better stores. Reproduced by 
courtesy La Resista Corset Company. 


ou should know why 
fine corsets are invariably 
made with KENLASTIC! 


HROUGH more than fifty years America’s 
leading medical authorities have specified 
Kendrick elastic—Kentastic, the knitted elastic 
—in anatomical and post-operative cases where 
firm hold, even strength and lasting resiliency are 
necessary to regained health. 


Today, America’s leading corset manufacturers, 
in selecting the fabric for their finer models, 
demand this same unvarying quality—the even 
strength and lasting resiliency of Ken.astic, the 
knitted elastic. 


The experiences and experiments of fifty years 
have proved this fact, true of the elastic corset 
as it is true of the anatomical belt: For ease and 
comfort, freedom and grace, firm hold and per- 
fect mold, it must be knitted elastic—Ken astic. 
Nothing else will do. 


Is this corset made with Kentastic, the knitted 
elastic? That is the important thing for you to 
know about the corset you buy. 


James R. Kenprick Co., Inc. 
(DEPARTMENT L) 
Germantown, PHILADELPHIA 205 Sixth Avenue, NEW YORK 


Kenlasti< 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


~the knitted elastic” 








VANITY FAIR 


How to Make a Business of Play 


(Continued from page 33) 


take seriousness seriously, he may 
be regarded as a greatly improved charac- 
ter. My own view of him may be indi- 
cated, with the utmost delicacy, by say- 
ing that as he is so much interested in 
thistles, he might as well eat them. 

I say that any of these things, which 
are only done as a joke, might be done 
solemnly and even tragically as a game. 
It might be difficult for throwing pebbles 
in the sea to become a triumph of marks- 
manship: so many marksmen could hit 
the sea. But the problem could be solved 
somehow; by some sturdy player volun- 
teering to stand in the sea and have 
pebbles thrown at him; if he were too 
sturdy and offered too broad a mark, a 
system of scoring would be based on the 
pebble hitting his watch chain, necktie, 
nose, and so on, the first prize being 
given for putting the pebble into his 
mouth, which would be ceremoniously 
held open for the purpose. 

It is needless to attempt here a scientfiic 
and serious exposition of the game; but 
the game, if it were ever started, would be 
very scientific and very serious. The 
player holding the pebble and com- 
peting forthe prize would not only see 
nothing in the sea except the man, but he 
would see nothing in the man except the 
mouth, The changing tints of turquoise 
and purple and peacock green, as the 
sea was shot with sunlight or ruffled with 
storm, would be outside his field of vision. 
The equally changing expressions on the 
human face, belonging to the human 
target, as a pebble hit his ear or avoided 
his eye, would be equally lost on the 
serious player. He is concerned only with 
the mouth, because only with the mark. 

In other words, he is concentrated; and 
when we have said that word, we have 
struck the note of what is really narrow- 
ing about conventional sport. It is 
narrowing in exactly the same sense as 
conventional business. The man who 
lops off a sapling in a wood in order to 
make an entirely useless stick or staff is 
not concentrated on it; he sees a great 
many other things in the course of doing 
it. He can, if he likes, feel the patient 
interest of a saint like St. Francis, a poet 
like Wordsworth, or a naturalist like 
Darwin, in a thousand things surrounding 
the single act; he may feel an affectionate 
concern for the brambles that scratch 
him, the midges that bite ‘him, the 
stinging nettles that sting, and so on; 
but even if he cannot rise to this mystical 
magnanimity, he will certainly have 
come in contact with many forms of life 
before he has pulled an ash plant out of 
the earth. And he is not so seriously set 
upon the ash plant as to notice none 
of the other things. He has the general 
feeling of the beauty and mystery of the 
forest. If he had come there to establish 
Walker’s Factory, he would see nothing 
but a forest of walking sticks. He would 
indeed be the man in the proverb, who 
cannot see the wood for the trees. 


Liberty vs. Amusements 


NLY, as I say, this is just as true of 

the slavery of sport as of the slavery 
of work. The man who quite aimlessly 
beheads the thistles at least knows that 
there are other things besides thistles. 
He does not allow the thistle to come 
between him and all the roses of the 
world. If he does not expect to get figs 
from thistles, he does at least get fun 
from thistles; and that without losing all 
the other fun of the fair. 

In short, it is in the nature of these idle 
actions, so long as they remain idle, that 
they permit the mind to be free, and 
therefore permit ittobe universal. It is 
of the nature of the competitive and con- 
centrated amusements that they consume 
the mind like a monomania. They do 
indeed give pleasure, and sometimes 
intense pleasure; but it is a strange static 
disconnected pleasure like the trance of 
opium, It is a pleasure that devours our 


days like a delusion; a hedonistic night. 
mare. When the trance is over, there js 
nothing to show; we have gained and 
learned nothing of life from that parod 
of living. When there is that wal 
solemnity in mere sport, it cuts itself of 
from the life of the universe. It consumes 
the hours with a splendor as sterile as 
fire. Its very delight destroys instead of 
creating. It does something of which 
the very name is the name of a mystical 
murder. It kills time. 

Now, the true holiday spirit does not 
kill time, but rather gives it life. It does 
not merely fill the mind, but feeds the 
mind. That which is merely filled is 
again emptied; and feels the emptier for 
recalling that it has been filled for a few 
hours. But that which is fed is not 
emptied; for it is quickened into a living 
thing that can find its own food in the 
future. This empty retrospect of a 
temporary fullness is very notable in 
those who treat sport in too solemn and 
formal a fashion. 


The Disputers of Might Have Beens 


HE conversation of golfers is not only 

serious, but sad. It has the soul of all 
sadness, because it consists almost en- 
tirely of regrets. It is full of the irrevo- 
cable, which is even more sombre than the 
inevitable. An American poet has as- 
serted that of all the words of tongue or 
pen, the saddest are “it might have 
been”; and those are the words to 
which the wives of golfers have to listen 
for weeks on end. 

The happy idler does not distress his 
family by discussing whether he might 
have thrown a pebble farther into the 
water, or how often he missed the head of 
a thistle when he tried to hit it. Nor has 
he anything to regret in his receptive 
experience of the glory of the forest, or 
the splendor of the sea. These things 
have become part of him, and give him 
more appetite for finding fresh woods and 
— new. In other words, he does not 

ve to recall and try to re-enact the 
hour when he was intensely interested in 
something; because he has reached a more 
hopeful frame of mind in which he can be 
interested in anything. And that hopeful 
frame of mind is the real holiday spirit. 
The man on a holiday whenasked what he 
is going to do, ought to reply; “I don’t 
know what I am going to do; but it is 
the greatest fun in the world.” 

I therefore suggest that the red tape of 
sport, which is much more tangled even 
than the red tape of law and business, 
should at least be cut into lengths; that 
is subject to limitations. I do not hope 
to abolish the oppressive solemnity of our 
English Saturnalia—a Saturnalia that 
may sometimes be truly called Saturnine. 
But I do suggest a Saturnalia to interrupt 
the Saturnalia. I suggest that it sess 
tempered in two ways; by an abrupt 
reversal of occupations; like that which 
suddenly proclaims a scramble after the 
solemn procession of Musical Chairs; 
and a greater cultivation of those careless 
and solitary amusements that go with 
walking or camping out; the sort of 
liberty that does really go with loneliness. 
Anyhow it will be well to realise at the 
start that all these things are relative to 
our own freedom. 


The Infinitude of Expedients 


| Fad us not fall into the way of thinking 
that lawn tennis is the only thing that 
can be done with a lawn; still less that 
laying it out as a golf course is the only 
thing that can be done with a landscape. 
Let us not be of those who look over the 
hills and valleys of this ancient earth, 
and to whom every hill is an app 

and every valley a bunker, There are 
a great many other things to be done with 
a large piece of the earth, even from the 
point of view of mere competitive sport 

(Continued on page 88) 
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Study the crowd as it hurries to and fro. Four out 
of five over forty years of age, and thousands 
younger, will pay Pyorrhea’s dreaded toll. 


Don't wait for bleeding gums—Nature’s warning. 
Check Pyorrhea before it begins. Go to your den- 
tist regularly for tooth and gum inspection. And 
brush your teeth at least twice daily with Forhan’s 


ee For the Gums. 


by foremost dentists everywhere. 


we There is only one tooth paste of proved efficacy 
, in the treatment of Pyorrhea. It is the one that 
} many thousands have found beneficial for years. 


Four out of Five 
are marked 


Be the one who outwits Pyorrhea 
—use Forhan’s twice daily 


This healing, refreshing dentifrice, if used in time 
and used consistently, will help to prevent 
Pyorrhea or check its progress. It will keep your 
mouth clean and healthy, preserve your teeth, 
safeguard your health. Used and recommended 





a For your own sake, make sure that you get it. 
Ask for, and insist upon, Forhan’s For the 
Gums. At all druggists, 35¢ and 6oc in tubes 
av! oo 
— “ — 
Ys ~~ 


~ 
re 


RJ Forhan DDS 
CoNew York. ~D | 
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How to Make a 


VANITY FAIR 


Business of Play 


(Continued from page 86) 


and public entertainment. Some friends 
of mine, including various literary men 
and academic professors, ance played the 
children’s game of hide and seek over 
half a county for days on end; and it com- 
bined the detailed excitement of a de- 
tective story with the scope and sweep 
of a military campaign. It would be well 
if other professors and professional 
writers devoted themselves in the same 
way to the development of old nursery 
games; so that we might at any moment 
hear over a hedge the innocent cries of 
journalists hunting an invisible slipper, 
or come suddenly on a ring of Oxford dons 
playing mulberry bush in a meadow. 

I have mentioned the idle habit of 
throwing pebbles at the sea; and this 
reminds me of the more monotonous 
habit of throwing people at the sea; or 
on to the seashore. Railway trains as 
rapid and mechanical as catapults hurl 
hundreds from London and other large 
towns to seaside towns sometimes nearly 
as large. This illustrates another of the 
strange static superstitions; the super- 
stition of the sea, the idolatrous worship 
of Neptune. The rapid trains rush people 
past any number of places quite as 
bracing and much more beautiful. 

Somebody ought to write a Romance 
of the Brighton Express, about a clerk 
going with his family from London to 
Brighton, who accidentally fell out of the 
train, and found himself recovering 
consciousness in an Earthly Paradise that 
is called England. I am not sure that 
this great work should not be a matter of 
collaboration between many eminent 
authors. Mr. Pett Ridge or Mr. Barry 
Pain would describe admirably the 
consternation of the family in face of the 
great announcement, “Father has fallen 
off the train”. Mr. Rudyard Kipling 
could be trusted to write a few snappy 
pages about what had gone wrong with 
the engine. Mr. Belloc would have to 
describe the great awakening in a valley 
of the Downs, but he should have the 
right to demand assistance in the matter 
of extras; as of Mr. Hardy about rustics 
or Mr. Yeats about fairies. Then it would 
fall to Mr. Wells to describe the general 
change in social habit dating from the 
incident. 

On the next train journey, by a curious 
coincidence, two or three fathers would 
fall off trains. More and more numerous 
crowds of fathers would accidentally fall 
off trains. Families would have to be 
fiercely vigilant in holding fast to fathers, 
and hanging on to their coat-tails, lest 
they should fall off trains. But soon the 
migration would become avowed and 
universal; families would move together, 
as on a patriarchal trek, not leaving the 
tiniest infant behind, and in time it 
might even be discovered that it is 
possible to find one’s way to some of the 
most beautiful scenes in Western Europe 
without falling off a train to do so. 


The Decrepitude of Tradition 


pen superstition of the sea is not so 
universal as it was; but it is still 
very widespread. The trippers on the 
sea-sands are still like the sands of the sea 
for number; and the _ pebble-thrower 
certainly will not find himself the only 
pebble on the beach. And even assuming 
these conditions, we can find the same 
distinction between sport and play. 

I use the word play to describe any- 
thing that can really be playful. If we 
walk along the sands at some popular 
watering place, we shall still, I am glad to 


say, see a great many children making 
castles and fortifications in the sand 
They will soon proably be forbidden to 
do so by the great International Pacifist 
Police of the World State; on the ground 
that sand fortifications encourage mili- 
tarism and sand castles are a morbidly 
romantic survival of the superstitious 
past. But at present children can be seen 
making castles of the sand; they can also 
be seen playing cricket on the sand. 

I am far from suggesting that they 
should not play cricket on the sand. As 
I have said, organized games should 
have their proper place in life, in propor. 
tion to the human love of organization, 
but an organized game is never a sub- 
stitute for a holiday. At least, it is nevera 
substitute for a holiday, except in the 
sense in which a drug is a substitute fora 
meal. The ideal of a holiday is liberty, 
and the ideal of liberty is creation. Now 
when a little boy builds a sand-castle to 
please himself, he is free and creative, 
as an artist is free and creative. He adds 
two or three new turrets to the castle, 
and puts them wherever he pleases. No 
self-respecting little boy will add two or 
three cricket stumps to the wicket, stil] 
less put them wherever he pleases. It is 
not cricket; and a little boy, when once 
he is playing cricket, is the most solemn 
and solid monomaniac in the world; and 
very likely he is quite right. 

But to cover the sands with cricket, or 
cover the lives of children with co- 
ordinated and almost coercive amuse- 
ments, is simply to crush out altogether 
that same element of fancy that can 
make castles on the sand as it makes 
castles in the air. If holidays are to be 
filled with holiday tasks of set sports, 
however enjoyable, it is a hundred times 
more necessary as I have said, that there 
should be a holiday from such holidays, 


The Ending Explained 


FOR instance, this article is in every 
sense a holiday article. It is of no 
sort of use to anybody, least of all to me. 
It contains little in the way of detailed 
information or definite advice to the 
young. It does not emulate those 
business-like little booklets which tell a 
young man How to Succeed, generally 
by repeating several times the helpful 
maxim that nothing succeeds like success. 

It does not describe, like the Outline of 
History, all the things that happened 
before history existed to record them. It 
does not explain, like the Ouiline of 
Science, the Universe of Einstein, which 
apparently has no outline cr (as Mr. 
Mantalini said) it is a ““demm’ed outline.” 
It does not teach people to distinguish 
at a glance between the Paleozoic and 
Mesozoic, or understand why all space 
is slightly curved, or do any of those plain, 
practical, everyday duties noted in our 
books for business men. 

But, though this is an idle and frivolous 
commentary, it has now extended over 
several pages. It is time that the writer 
of this holiday article had a holiday. As 
you all too rapidly remark, it is time that 
the reader had a holiday too. The 
reader’s release, however, will be all the 
more refreshing for being unexpected; 
from coming, as it were, when he 
given up hope that the article would ever 
end; and I therefore end it very abruptly 
here. But what I intend to do instead 
when I leap, liberated, from my chair, 
whether to cut my capers or to cut my 
stick, is a secret I will reveal no 


one. 
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A room in the Pinacotheca, Citta Di Castello, Italy (1260 A. D.) 
exemplifying the complete harmony of line in the modern Sohmer 
Piano with the characteristic motif of the Italian Renaissance. 


FINE PIANOS THAT ARE FINE FURNITURE 
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d outline.” A Reproducing Grand in the these period designs the incomparable tone of the A Cupid Grand in the 


Jistinguish : : Z : 
oni aie Florentine Manner Sohmer is presented in appropriate encasements, and Queen Anne Period 
- alll space the piano becomes an integral part of the home dec- 
hose plain, orative scheme—an authentic furniture piece of ex- 


ed in our : 
traordinary beauty. 


hes PIANO is essentially the musical instrument 
of the home. The home is incomplete without it. 
Ofttimes it is the most costly object in the home. 
Until now, however, no attempt has been made to 
give to its encasements the characteristics of fine 
furniture. 

The House of Sohmer has developed a series of 
period designs in which is embodied the glory of the 
great furniture designers of the past. 
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The Sohmer Piano carries with it that perfect satis- 
faction which comes only with the possession of the 
best. Ownership completes the conviction that there 
is nothing further to be desired or attained, whether 
as a musical instrument or an exquisite piece of 
furniture. 








Moderate in price and made in various periods, in- 
cluding Early English, Queen Anne, and Italian 
Renaissance. 
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Luden Residence, Reading, Pa. 
Edward Z. Scholl, Architect 


‘The house of everyone is to him as his castle and 
fortress, as well for his defense as for his repose” 


Beauty and Security Combine 


in Indiana Limestone 
Construction 


Down the ages man has ever loved beauty 
expressed in stone—from the king building 
his great courts of splendor, to the peasant 
fashioning his little hut of shelter. 


Today wesee this sametradition perpetuated 
in homes built of Indiana Limestone. The 
builder sees in his material the same beauty 
of texture and color, the same unchanging 
qualities of stability and permanence that 
the ancient Pharaohs sawas they used their 
unnumbered legions to raise palaces and 
pyramids, or that the Trojans saw as they 
builded the “topless towers of Illium.” 


There can exist no doubt that Indiana Lime- 
stone homes outlive those constructed ot 
any other building material now in use. 


Our new booklet which illustrates many of this coun- 
try's finest Indiana Limestone homes is just off the 
press and will be sent free upon request. Address 
Indiana Limestone Quarrymen’s Association, Box 
757, Bedford, Indiana, 





The NATION'S BUILDING STONE 
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. ae & WESSON re- 
volvers are good to 


look at, but deeper than 
mere looks lie the qualities 
that have built their high 
reputation. Accuracy, de- 
pendability, reliability, 
these supreme character- 
istics of a fine arm char- 
acterize them. Your dealer 
will be glad to tell you 
more and to let you ex- 
amine a Smith & Wesson 
revolver at your leisure. 


SMITH & WESSON 


«Manufacturers of Superior Revolvers 


SPRINGFIELD 
MASSACHUSETTS 


Catalogue sent on request. Address Department C 





No arms are genuine Smith & Wesson Arms unless 
they bear, plainly marked on the barrel, the name 


SMITH & WESSON, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 






Western Representative: 
Andrew Carrigan Company, Rialto Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 
Los Angeles, Cal., Seattle, Wash. 
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For a cool, clean smoke 


You will find added enjoyment in your favor- 


Distinction il | ite brand, when the smoke is drawn, smooth 


and fragrant, through a mouthpiece of genuine 
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7 | Hickey-Freeman Evening Clothes |) BAKELITE or REDMANOL 
aS | fi bh a i This unique material is tasteless and non- 
= 2 | are for men to whom insistence on | absorbent. In the golden yellow shades it is 
= i | hardly to be distinguished from the finest 
yy, | correctness amounts almost to a | amber—but it is not fragile. Its other colors 
=e = i ins 8, i include ruby, emerald, amethyst and jet. 
KS i fetish. All of the better known makers of pipes and 
=y t | holders are furnishing these articles with 
= i : : ° : Hl mouthpieces of Bakelite or Redmanol. Stop 
KS / The secret lies in the tailoring. | in at any tobacco shop and ask to see them. 
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standard Bradford and the shawl 
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THE MATERIAL OF A THOUSAND USES 
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HOSE swagger, well 
turned out men one 
sees about the West End. 
= They seem to have an air 
exclusive to London. But 


the men seen shopping at 
Cruger’s carry with them 
the same well-groomed 
effect. Quite naturally, be- 
cause Cruger’s is known as 
“The Shop that’s just like 
a Man’s Shop in London.” 
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If you have purchased in 


thin (but surprisingly 
svarm!) woolen robes, you 
will rejoice to know you 
can now get them at Cru- 
ger’s. They roll very com- 
pactly—so welcome for 
traveling. In Paisley pat- 
terns and various colors. 


Price $22.50. 








London those delightfully ‘< 









It’s a joy to pull out 
drawer after drawer 
at Cruger’s and see 
the beautiful assort- 
ment oftiesthat meets 
the eye. Cruger’s 
neckwear, besides be- 
ing of extremely lux- 
urious silks, are at the 
same time unusual 
and distinctive. Ties 
such as these $4.00. 
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Thin silk lounging robes in 
striking and distinctive pat- 
terns. Also in styles and 
colors more conservative. 
Extremely nice to take 
South. Price $35.00. 

















| CRUGE 


INC. ==> 















Eiht East Forty Fifth Street~-New York 


Just off 5th Ave. and’round the corner 


from the Ritz 
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VANITY FAIR 


Chinese Mah Chang and Mah Jong 


(Continued from Page 46) 


beyond the usual 2 points for filling or 
drawing. For example; if you have an 
open-end sequence of four cards, there 
are eight tiles that will fill the eyes. If 
you have your eyes, and succeed in fill- 
ing an open-end sequence, from a discard, 
you get no bonus. If you fill an interior, 
you get only 2 points. Both are much 
harder than the different ways one can 
fill the eyes. Giving a bonus for some- 
thing that is easier than things for which 
no bonus is given is illogical. 

The Chinese game allows one to “sink” 
the bonus for filling the only place, or 
drawing the winning tile, so as not to 
annul the claim for a no-count hand. 
One writer says they call this “freedom 
ofcount”’. This is contrary to the Amer- 
ican idea of the logical way to score, 
which is to keep bonuses apart from the 
hand itself as laid down. A complete 
hand is scored at its face value for the 
four sets and a pair. If the hand con- 
tains four sequences and a_ worthless 
pair, it is entitled to a bonus of Io points, 
just as it is entitled to this count even 
if there are bonuses for Seasons to be 
added. 


OR miscalling Mah Jong, the Amer- 

ican rule is that there is no penalty 
unless some other player has been led 
by the false claim into exposing or 
abandoning his hand.- One writer tells us 
that the Chinese still exact the penalty 
if any player is able correctly to name 
the tiles serving as eyes. That is to say, 
if the pair is named and the player in 
error cannot show that they were part of 
a triplet, he must pay the full penalty. 
This looks as if it might give some room 
for argument. 

The American game penalizes a player 
who discards a tile that enables another 
player to complete a hand with three 
doubles in it, when the winning player 
has already grounded three sets con- 
taining the elements of a three-double 
hand. These elements are limited to the 
following: All one suit, such as Bamboos, 
no Winds or Dragons. All Winds and 
Dragons, no suit tiles shown. All Ones 
and Nines, no Winds or Dragons. Unless 
the discarder who enables any of these to 
go Mah Jong can show that he had 
nothing else to discard, or that he was 
“set”? for a three-double hand of the 
same character as one of these three 
himself, he must pay all losses, for him- 
self and the two other players who were 
not in error. Of course, if the discard 
does not enable the player to woo, or if 
it turns out that he did not have three 
doubles when the whole hand is exposed, 
there is no penalty. Many players take 
this chance. 

The Chinese make no excuses except 
that he had nothing in his hand but tiles 
of the suit that would complete the 
exposed hand. This excuse holds only 
after drawing from the wall, and not 
after taking a discard. They impose the 
same penalty if a player has a triplet on 
the table and adds the fourth, and that 
fourth tile enables the three-double hand 
to rob the kong and woo. 

Nor is this all. If the discard does not 
put the three-double hand out, but en- 
ables him to get down his fourth set, and 
he later woos by getting the eyes by 
drawing a tile from the wall, the player 
whose discard enabled him to complete 
the fourth set must pay all penalties if 
it is a three-double hand. If the eyes 
are afterward filled from a discard, of 
course, it is the last discarder who will 
have to pay all losses. 

In addition to the three classes of hand 
subject to this rule in the American game, 
the Chinese game adds three more, 
One of these is any set of three in any 
suit. with three sets of Winds, and a pair 


of the fourth Wind, this pair not being 
the player’s own Wind. If the pair of 
Winds that make the eyes are the player's 
own Wind, there is no penalty. This 
makes a player liable to the penalty if 
another player has grounded only two 
sets of Winds, and any set of suit tiles, 
as the third set of Winds may be con. 
cealed in the hand, with one of the pair, 
or two pairs, ready to match either 
The only safe discard in such cases would 
be anything but a Wind. If the three sets 
of Winds were already on the table, there 
would be no such thing as a safe discard, 
as any kind of a set in suit or dragons 
will complete the hand, if the player 
already has his eyes in the fourth Wind, 


NOTHER three-double hand is All- 
green. This means that eleven tiles 
may be Bamboos and three or more 
Green Dragons. This is not recognized 
in the American game, the color of the 
Dragons making no difference, but re- 
stricting the hand to two doubles, one 
for the cleared suit and one for Dragons, 
The third Chinese limit hand not in 
the American game is subject to penalty 
when there are only six tiles grounded, all 
Dragons. As only a third set of Dragons 
is necessary to complete the three. 
double hand, one would imagine that a 
Dragon discard would be the only one 
subject to penalty; but the Chinese rule 
says ‘“‘any tile that corrpletes the hand” 
incurs the penalty. As the third set of 
Dragons might be already in the player's 
hand, concealed, and ke might be waiting 
for any one of a dozen or more different 
things to complete a set or fill the eves 
with ordinary suit tiles, every discard 
would be a gamble. 

The American game does not con- 
template penalties for plays that are pure 
gambles, unqualified by any skill or 
judgment, and unguided by observation, 
therefore the penalties imposed by the 
Chinese for enabling these three hands to 
woo are thrown out as both illogical 
and unfair. Such hands do net come 
under the definition of dangerous hands 
in the American game, which restricts 
the penalty to hands which obviously 
need some particular suit or horer, and 
nothing else. 


Answer to January Problem 


N this problem, South held the follow- 

fing 13 tiles in his original hand: 

Three Red Dragons; two sequences 
of 6 7 8 of Bamboos; the 1 and 2 of Dots 
or Circles, and the 5 6 of Characters. 

The first discard made by East was the 
8 of Bamboos. The question is, what 
should South do with it? If he refuses it 
and draws from the wall, why? 

South has to decide what he is going 
to play for;a quick Mah Jong; an all- 
count hand; or a cleared suit. 

1. For a quick Mah Jong, he will re 
fuse the discard and draw, on the chance 
that he may get a 3 of Dots, or a 4 0r7 
of Characters. If he gets either, he is 
“set”. If he gets a 5 or 9 of Bamboos, 
he can extend his sequence to four, open 
at each end, and can discard a Dot, 
leaving his hand in excellent shape. This 
gives him 12 tiles that will set the hand 
and 8 that will improve it. 

2. For an ali-count hand, he starts 
with three pairs. If he takes the 8 and 
lays down the pung, he can discard a 
Dot, and still have two pairs. Then, if 
he cannot get further, he can fill the 
Character sequence and wait for Mah 
Jong, abandoning the hope for an all- 
count hand. 

3. If he is going for a cleared suit. he 
will, of course, take every Bamboo that he 
can legitimately use. That is, he will lay 
down the three 8’s for a pung, and discad 
either Dot or Character, 
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The Cocoanut Grove 


Palm Beach, Miami, Nassau, where there is no snow, 


| 
| 
| nor slush, nor 


rain....Long days in the sun, bath- | 
ing, dancing outdoors....Cool drinks beneath the 


palm trees....: And Summer clothes! 
That means straw hats. 


course. wide brim 


| 
| 
Bonar-Phelps straws, of 
Fither the Sennit with low crown, 


and tasteful, quietly-colored hat band, or else the 
Mackinaw straw is equally appropriate, and perhaps 
a bit more individual, with its pencil-curl, medium- 
wide brim, and band in stripes that blend with the 


natural ivory shade of the straw. 


Each one is light in weight, each sensibly built to give 
the shade to the eyes that the southern sun calls for. 
Compare them at your dealer’s. Should they not be in 
stock, write to us and we will let you know where you 


can see them in your city. 
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BONAR-PHELPS STRAWS 


so EAsT ELEVENTH STREET 
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et Always noticed 


but never noticeable - 


NTO Daunshire Clothes are tailored 
those many distinctive touches which 
mark the well dressed man. 


The front of the coat is soft and hangs in 
easy folds. The narrow lapels, the straight, 
full sleeves, the broad shoulders and loose, 
easy back—each contributes its measure 
of smartness 


The simplicity of design and the craftsmanship 
of fine tailoring is enhanced by a selected range 
of beautiful fabrics. 


Dunshire Clothes have that graceful careless- 
ness of perfection so easy of recognition but so 


difficult of attainment. 
e 
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Ask to see them at your favorite shop 
Tailored by H. H. COOPER & CO.. 200 Fifth Ave.. N.Y. | 























A New Idea 


Of what clean teeth mean 


This ten-day test will bring it 


Thousands of people every day are 
gaining new conceptions of what clean 
teeth mean. And of how clean teeth 
can glisten. 

They learn this by removing film. 
The results are both quick and appar- 
ent. This ten-day test we offer is a 
revelation to them. 


Film—a dingy coat 


Film is that viscous coat you feel. It 
clings to teeth, enters crevices and 
stays. 

It becomes discolored by food stains, 
tobacco, etc. Then it forms dingy 
coats. That is why teeth lose luster. 


Film also holds food substance which 
ferments and forms acid. It holds the 
acid in contact with the teeth to cause 
decay. Germs breed by millions in it, 
to cause many serious troubles. Thus 
most tooth troubles are now traced to 
film. 


Now easy to combat 


Now that film is easily combated, 
due to modern dental research. Two 
effective methods have been found. 
One acts to disintegrate the film at all 
stages of formation. The other to re- 
move it without any harmful scouring. 





Protect the Enamel 


Pepsodent' disintegrates the 
film, then removes it with an 
agent far softer than enamel. 
Never use a film combatant 
which contains harsh ¢rit. 








10-Day Tube Free™ 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 


Dept. 654, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Mail 10-day tube of Pepsodent to 





Only one tube to a family. 











Able authorities proved these meth- 
ods safe and effective by many careful 
tests. Then a new-type tooth paste 
was created to apply them daily. That 
tooth paste is called Pepsodent. To 
millions of people of some 50 nations 
it is bringing a new dental era. 


New facts discovered 


Research also discovered two other 
essentials which Pepsodent supplies. 

It multiplies the alkalinity of the 
saliva. That is there to neutralize 
mouth acids, the cause of tooth decay. 
It multiplies the starch digestant in 
the saliva. That is there to digest 
starch deposits which may otherwise 
ferment and form acids. 


Those are Nature’s great tooth-pro- 
tecting agents in the mouth. Pepsodent 
gives them manifold effect. 


You see the results now in every 
circle. Teeth once cloudy glisten now. 
Look about you and note the change 
which Pepsodent has brought. 


Delightful effects 


Pepsodent results are quickly seen 
and felt. They are amazing and de- 
lightful. To young and old they mean 
prettier teeth, cleaner, safer teeth. Once 
you know those benefits you will never 
go without them. 


Make this ten-day test. Note how 
clean the teeth feel after using. Mark 
the absence of the viscous film. See 
how teeth whiten as the film-coats dis- 
appear. You will know then what this 
method means to you and yours. Cut 
out coupon now. 





OAT OFF, 


Pepsadent 





U.Ss 
The New-Day Dentifrice 
A scientific tooth paste based on 


modern research, now advised by lead- 
ing dentists the world over. 
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Should We Abolish the Automobile? 


(Continued from page 36) 


But it is in the families of moderate means 
that we see the most pitiful sights: chil- 
dren going without milk that the car may 
have its gasoline, mothers doing the 
housework so that the garage man may 
be paid. Last week, in Newark, a man 
was brought before a police magistrate 
on the charge of stealing fifty dollars from 
his employer. The employer was in court 
to ask for a suspended sentence. The 
employee’s record was good; he was 
sober, industrious, and the father of a 
family of eight children. 

“Why did you steal this money?” 
asked the Judge. The poor wretch’s 
voice broke as he answered, ‘‘To buy a 
pair of shoes.” 

“Tsn’t fifty dollars a good deal for a 
pair of shoes?”’ questioned the Magistrate. 
“Whom were they for?” 

“For Lizzie”, murmured the prisoner. 

“Your wife, I suppose’’, said the Judge; 
and the case was dismissed. Little did he 
realize that Lizzie was not the man’s wife, 
but his car; in fact, we might almost say, 
his mistress. To such depths a man may 
be led by the worship of a tin goddess. 
We must can the can. 

The papers are full of the automobile 
as an accessory to crimes of violence. 
Columns have been written and I will 
not go into this well recognized phase 
of the subject, except to quote a para- 
graph from that conservative daily, the 
New York Times. 

“The automobile not only opens wide 
a way of escape; it also enables criminals 
to organize their raids far from the scene 
of the crime. Police ability to watch 
crime at its source has been largely 
destroyed. What used to be the most 
effective guard of a community against 
crime has now become impossible.” 

The Times reaches a characteristically 
fearless solution by saying boldly, ‘What 
are we going to do about it? This thing 
cannot go on.” 

But more sinister than this relation to 
the professionally criminal classes is its 
effect on the citizen who imagines himself 
respectable, and yet continually breaks 
the speed law, The limit may be im- 


possibly low, and the crime unconscious: 
but what shall we say of a man who ig 
actually unconscious of having com. 
mitted a crime? The man who drives 
sixteen miles an hour in the face of a sign 
plainly stating that the legal rate is fifteen 
is a criminal in the eyes of the law 
whether he recognizes this fact or not. 
Disregard of one law quickly leads to the 
disregard of them all. A neighbor of mine 
often picks me up on his way to the 
station. He habitually breaks the law, 
He is a good enough fellow in his Way, 
but I cannot help saying to myself, as we 
speed on our way, “‘ This man is a crook. 
He is undermining the Constitution. 
assaulting our charter of liberties, and 
inciting me to red, raving anarchy,” 

In its political aspect the automobile 
has given us Henry Ford as a possible 
candidate for president. Need I say 
more? If so, let me quote the words of 
Dr. Harvey Wiley, the eminent food 
expert: “Instead of being a public bene- 
factor, Henry Ford, in my opinion, has 
proven himself to be a menace to the 
country and the nation. The automobile 
has encouraged the activities of burglars, 
bandits and bootleggers, and created a 
race of potbellied and pudgy people in 
the fat-and-fifty class. I used to own a 
Ford, but after my marriage, my wife 
purchased a more expensive car, so now 
I walk to the office.” 

This article, I feel, points clearly to one 
conclusion, and to one alone: the com- 
plete abolition of the automobile. As | 
said in the beginning, this is no time for 
half-way measures. The job must be 
done completely and sweepingly. There 
will be an outcry, I know. There will be 
many who will protest that they are able 
to use their cars in moderation, and who 
will say, “I can take my automobile, 
or leave it alone.”” We mustgnot be de- 
ceived. We must not let ourselves be 
softened by these whimperings. They do 
not know their own weaknesses, these 
poor wretches, and must be guided— 
forcibly, if need be—along the pathway 
of life. Only in this way can they ever 
fully appreciate the legacy left us by our 
forefathers, the glorious gift of Freedom. 


Are You A Fraternal Brother? 


(Continued from page 54) 


by a rich nomenclature. They are 
divided into Groves, each under the 
supervision of Head Axe-man This or 
Chief Tree-toad That. In fact, no de- 
partment of Nature has been neglected 
by the ingenious minds who create these 
august bodies. Can we doubt the benefi- 
cence of this activity, which not only 
keeps the wonders of geography and zo- 
ology so constantly before us, but which 
also humanizes them so completely, 
centering all that is marvelous in them 
in the persons of our friends and citizens? 

Speaking of goddesses, as I was a 
few lines back, it pleases me_ enor- 
mously to note not only that there is a 
growing tendency to form ladies auxil- 
iaries to most of the standard groups, 
but also that a number of sororities, for 
ladies only, are springing into existence. 
It was not to be expected that the 
emancipated womanhood of today would 
tolerate a monopoly of this national 
habit of ours. At first, we heard of off- 
shoots of the male organizations. One 
of the first was brought to my attention 
by a friend who returned from a fraternal 
convention in Chicago looking rather 
woe-begone who, when I asked him the 
reason, explained that he had _ been 
stung by a Lady Maccabee. 

Now, however, the ladies have their 
own orders, often launched under the 
protecting auspices of their husbands, 
who ask only that their wives go to their 





owa lodges and leave the Odd Fellows to 
be odd without criticism. 

Equaliy attractive and even more 
romantic is the account before me of the 
last meeting of the Lady Nest Owls, at 
which the installing officer was my old 
friend, Otis Gibney. The clipping reads, 
“Four applications were received for the 
ladies’ nest.”’ I shall have to write Otis 
about that: it sounds like a pleasant, 
neighborly group. 

The most recent social crystallization 
brought to my attention is the newly- 
formed Fraternal Order of Bananas. 
The New York Plantation, Bunch No. 1, 
has already opened its headquarters. 
The costume is a yellow slip-on, and s0 
great is the appeal of its prospectus that 
more than three hundred members have 
already skidded into being. A_ letter 
lies before me, on alluring saffron station- 
ery, and I have fallen for it with a crash. 
My application for membership goes 
forward at once. The main guy of the 
first chapter is Frank E. Campbell, the 
well-known art mortician; and I warm 
him here and now that if my name does 
not go through, I will not be buried from 
his parlor. I yearn to become a Brother 
Banana, and I look forward confidently 
to the formation of a sister organization, 
the Pippins of America, Orchard No. 1, 
with whom us Bananas can get together 
in an Annual Fruit Salad. There can't 
be too much of this sort of thing. 
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If it isn’t FULL-FASHIONED 
it’s old fashioned! 


WNIT 


BATHING SUITS 
FOR MEN and WOMEN 
are FULL-FASHIONED 
shaped-in-the-knitting-to-fit 
Also NWnir Sweaters for Men and Women 
At the leading stores 


D. NUSBAUM & CoO. 


Brooklyn Knitting Co. 
Mills - - 2 © «© Union Course, Long Island 
Sales Office—(Wholesaie) 347 Fifth Ave., New York 
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Do Your Eyes 
Dance, Too? 

A few drops of Murine before go- 
out in the evening will instantly 
enliven the heaviest EYES and 
make them dance with light. It 


takes away not only the tired look 
but the tired feeling. 


Use Murine night and morning and 
keep your EYES always clear and 
sparkling. It’s easy to apply, and 
contains no belladonna or other 
harmful ingredients. 

Our attractively illustrated book, “Beauty 
Lies Within the Eyes,” tells how to prop- 
erly care for your Eyes, Brows and Lashes, 
and thus enhance their beauty. Send for 
acopy of this helpful book. It’s FREE. 

The Murine Company 
Dept. 31, Chicago 


JRUNE 
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- The Precious Perfume 


Duplicating in America . 
its dominating Parisian success 
Comes in: * 


EXTRAIT +s POUDRE 
EAU DE TOILETTE 










ROGER & GALLET 
PARTS 


25 WEST 42ND ST, NEW YORK 


me 





‘FASHIONS IN FRAGRANCE” 
Roger & Gallet’s New Guide to Paris- 
ian Toilette Specialties on request. 





“Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. applied for ©” 




















“Trade Mark Reg. U. S, Pat. Of. 


Enables the natural figure to 
achieve all the grace and sym- 
metry of the Eastern danc- 
ing girl or the Spanish gypsy 


THE ORIENTAL 
(trademark) is the new 
and beautiful under- 
garment designed for 
young girls who do 
not wear a corset. 


It is expressly fash- 
ionedtoholdthelow- 
er part of the figure 
firm and to eliminate 
any unattractive line. 


Soft but snug—a per- 
fect foundation for 
the present vogue of 
draped costuming. 


Made of suede, 
of Jersey silk, of satin, 
of brocaded silk and of 
combinations of these 
materials 


$2 10°10 


ASK FOR IT 
IN CORSET DEPARTMENTS 


Made exclusively by the Warner Brothers 
Company, originators of WRAP-AROUND 
(trademark) and CoRSELETTE (trademark). 
347 Madison Ave., New York; 367 W. 
Adams St., Chicago; 28 Geary St., San 
Francisco; 356 St. Antoine St., Montreal 
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Immediate Delivery on Can- 
trell Bodies for Dodge, Essex, 
Studebaker, and Ford Chassis 





1924 Model Cantrell Subur- 
ban Body for Latest Type 
Dodge Brothers Chassis 


A (antrell for the South 


Vy BETHER you are vacationing for 
the Winter or maintaining an all 
year estate in the South, the Cantrell 
Suburban offers an almost indispensable 
service. Weare prepared to arrange for 
direct deliveries to points in Georgia and 
Florida. 


Send for folder V giving details and specifications. 
J‘T-CANTRELL © COMPANY 


Slakers of Suburban Bodies 
HUNTINCTON. NY. 














VANITY 


HODGSONats8 





“Every satisfaction and comfort” 


Por who live in Hodgson Portable 
Houses are enthusiastic in their praise. 


FAIR 





From all parts of the world come letters of 
highest commendation. 


Says one owner, “I cannot say too much in 
praise of my Hodgson Cottage.” Another 
writes, “The house is a source of constant 
joy”; and still another, “All I could say in 





favor of Hodgson Portable Houses would only 
half express the pleasure I take in using 








them.’ 


Hodgson Houses are shipped in sections, 
painted, stained and finished to the smallest 
detail in our workshops. These sections fit 
tightly together—no moisture can get through 
anywhere. The smaller Hodgson Houses may 












be erected in a few hours with unskilled labor. 
Let us send you our new catalog. It shows 








many beautiful photographs of Hodgson 
Houses. Also portable garages, dog kennels, 
poultry-houses, etc. Write for catalog AA 
to-day and look over the plans. A request 
places you under no obligation. 


E. F. HODGSON CO. 


71-73 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 
6 East 39th Street, New York City 

























F you haven’t taken at least a week-end cruise on an 

Elco Standardized Boat, you have missed something: 
comfort and privacy such as you seldom find in hotels; 
restful, invigorating sleep; days of indolence on sunny, 
breeze-swept decks. 


Years of development have made Elco interiors most com- 


fortable and “‘livable’’—as typified by the cabin of the 30 
foot Elco Veedette, an ideal runabout for day service. 


At Port Elco you will find, ready for your most critical 
inspection, four of the Elco Standardized Models; or, if 
you wish, the Elco Cataloz, with detailed specifications, 
will be sent at your rejuest. 


&(co 


Motor Boats 











THE ELCO WORKS BAYONNE, NEW JERSEY 
Address: PORT ELCO — _ Division of Sales and Exhibit 
247 Park Avenue and 107 East 46th Street 
Tel. Vanderbilt 2320 NEW YORK CITY 














SHUTTER 
FRONT 


2) 
oo; 
MOR RESO? 






COMPLETE 






Use all 
Year! 


For pleasant Winter motoring you need the Allen Shutter 
Front. 

Saves gasoline, oil and battery. Gives perfect radiation at 
all times; effective summer and winter. 

So simple, anyone can put on quickly and easily, nothing 
to get out of order. 

Positive hand control from the dash, and the price is only 
$15.00 complete. Not an automatic. Best at any price. 


Write for Illustrated Folder 
THE ALLEN AUTO SPECIALTY CO. 


Makers of the Famous Allen Tire Case 
22 West 61st Street. New York 2013 Michigan Ave., Chicago 








Buy Nouw— 
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MADE IN ITALY 


N combination with graceful body lines, beautiful in- 
terior appointments and buoyant riding qualities, the 
discriminating American Motorists are demanding a light 
|] weight flexible motor with a wide range of power—one 
that will respond instantly to the touch of the accelerator 
and meet every emergency. 
All of these requisites are embodied in the Fiat 
'| Brougham, Model 510. The Fiat six cylinder motor is the 
last word in engineering refinement and perfection. In 
every social center this luxurious Brougham is a favorite 
and instantly wins pride of ownership. 








Factory Branch 
150 West 57th Street, New York City 
Telephone Circle 7700 


510 aa 


MADE IN ITALY 
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A stiff collar is your merciless master; a soft collar 
is your slovenly slave; the VAN HEUSEN is your 
tashionable friend. | 








VAN HEUSEN 























common-sense evidence —on quality 
footwear—that the shoes are made for 
the wearer’s convenience—Shoe Lacing Hooks. 


Your retailer can sell you shoes with lacing 
hooks. 


Insist on having what you want! 








When children’s thirst | 
is bigger than they are | 





Give them all the Clicquot Club they want—every 
dancing drop of this sparkling ginger ale is pure and 
clean and good. No coaxing to get youngsters to 
drink Clicquot—its pert, fresh fragrance, its sunny 
bubbles, its kindly yet tingly taste are the reasons 


why they all like it. Order by the case from your 
grocer, druggist, or confectioner. 
~ The Clicquot Club Company, Millis, Mass., U. S. A. 
\ i N o 
Q PRONOUNCED KLEE-KO 


Ginger Ale 
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Prowning King & Go— 
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3:25 From Coast to Coast “| 








Established 101 Years 


Feature These Hats 


For Spring 


The Browning King 
“ Mohawk” 


A new College Model. You 


may “snap” the brim downor, 
if your taste is more con- 
servative, wear it in its 
natural shape. 
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The Browning King 
“Strand” 


An exclusive English Model 
in both smooth and Texto 
Jinish. This hat is made of 
an unusually high quality 
felt and will maintain its 
distinctive lines. 


$7 





At All Browning King Stores 


BOSTON 

407 Washington St. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

Fulton St. at DeKalb Ave, 
BUFFALO 

571 Main St. 
CHICAGO 

12-14 W. Washington St. 
CINCINNATI 

4th & Race Sts. 
CLEVELAND 

419 Euclid Ave. 

Euclid Ave. at <. 107th St. 
DENVER 

1624-30 Stout St. 
DETROIT 

Washington Blvd. at Grand River 
KANSAS CITY 

Grand Av. & 11th St. 
MILWAUKEE 

2-12 Grand Ave, 


MINNEAPOLIS 

Nicollet at Fifth St. 
NEW YORK CITY 

1265 Broadway at 32nd St. 

16 Cooper Square at 5th St. 
OMAHA 

Cor. 15th & Douglas Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA 

1524-6 Chestnut St. 
PITTSBURGH 

439-441 Wood St. 
PROVIDENCE’ 

Westminster & Eddy Sts. 
ST. LOUIS 

7th & St. Charles 
ST. PAUL 

6th & Robert Sts. 
SEATTLE’ : 

2nd Av. & University St. 














VANITY FAIR 


The Genius of Zvo Groffny 


(Continued from page 30) 


THE S ERGEANTOF THE GUARD (roughly): 
In there. 
VIskI (with heightened color): Why? 
(He is flung in. The door clangs to. The 
guard turns in. The soldiers begin to drink, 
| swear, etc.) 
Ss ENE Iv. A gipsy encampment near 
the Piffl Gorge. Night. 

The fires are glowing. Gipsies singing 
to the music of cymbals; other gipsies point- 
ing to the stars. Under a weeping willow, 
an old gipsy rhytmically flogging his wife. 
Round the fire, the King of the Gipsies and 
his men. In the foreground, tied to a silver 
birch, is Soda, pale and faint. Her eyes 
have the expression of one who has seen 
| many things tragic and mysterious. 


Be with 


A Younc Gipsy (whispering): 
you, tranquillity. 

Sopa (faintly): 
quietude. 

THE Younc Gipsy (whispering): 
set you free, pretty one. 

Sopa (faintly): What? 


And you, not without 
I will 


(Dance of gipsies, faintly sensed through 
the darkness.) 


CENE Vv. A remote part of the Zbnony 

Road. Dawn. Enter the Young Gipsy 
on horseback, Soda tied to the saddle. 

Younc Grsy (hoarsely): What timeisit? 

Sopa (faintly): 3:15. 

THE YOUNG GiIpsy: P. M.? 

Sopa (almost inaudibly): No, A. M. 


(They pass into the darkness.) 


CENE vi. The market square at Offi. 
Many citizens passing to and fro, sing- 

ing. From the steps of the Bimmlhof, the 
Burgomaster reads a proclamation calling 
up the Army Reserve. Many citizens gather 
in groups at the farther end of the square. 

A CitizEN: Have you heard of the af- 
fair at Czklapzany? 

2ND CITIZEN: No. 

3RD CITIZEN: Potatoes are 50 buzbacki 
at Hoochbany. 
4TH CITIZEN: Per pood? 
3RD CITIZEN (angrily): Do not call me 
that! (Stabs Fourth Citizen.) 
A Very OLp Citizen: A pood is a mea- 
sure of weight, roughly equal to two and 


before attained, not even in the unfor- 
gettable days of the De Reszkes, Leh- 
mann, Plangon, Melba, Eames, Nordica, 
Maurel and others. 

During one eventful week at the 
Metropolitan, to give an example of 
his activities there, he conducted from 
memory The Girl of the Golden West, 
Tristan und Isolde, Orfeo ed Euridice and 
Le Donne Curiose. And on the mornings 
of those seven days he was rehearsing 
Dukas’s Ariane et Barbe-Bleu, also with- 
out reference to the score. 

Toscanini’s memory is such that before 
he calls his rehearsals ,heYhas accomplished 
the seemingly impossible, often in a 
time incredibly short. For when his 


wanted anything, and what it was that 
you wanted, since this philosophy seems 
to give you everything that you ask 
and yet to render it not worth wanting. 
Now, whether the future will verify my 
statement,of the importance of these three 
men in their influence upon the sensi- 
bility of one or two or more literary 
generations is of course a question to be 
left. The question w hich I might well be 
asked is whether their influence, if it 
exists, has a similar enough direction, for 
me to be justified in treating them to- 








a half oomtals, or five plonks. 
3RD Citizen: I have been hasty. (Gogg 
out, meditatively.) 


ACL IY, 


CENE I. The courtyard of the house 
A pollinaris. Morning. Peasants, 
dressed in bright clothing, bustle in and oul, 


singing. A Ruthenian pedlar, is thrown 
down the well. Flocks of goats wander to 
and fro, A Moldavian money lender js 


burnt alive, amid laughter and nation] 
songs. A group of peasants merrymake, A 
Pannonian plumber is stabbed and throw, 
out at the gate. Among the crowd are seen 
Vortécs, A pécs, Técs, Ocs, Vichy, Atta, Boj 
Lithia, Seltza, Goat-herds, “Neat- herds, 
She phe rds, Swinehe rds, Oxherds, Cow sherds, 
Cheesewives, soldiers, milkmaids, assassins, 
etc. 

An AGED PEASANT 
Many people are here. 

Vicuy: Yes, there is no lack of folk, 

AN AssSAssIN: The courtyard is not de 
serted. 

Vortécs: No, indeed, it is not. 

ApEcs: It is full of people. 

Tocs: Rarely have I seen it less empty, 

Ocs: It is far from being empty today, 

Attra: Ocs is right. 

Bot: Yes, indeed he is. 

Lituta: Hark, they are singing! 

THE AGED PEASANT: No. It is the 
thunder. 

ANOTHER AGED PEASANT: ‘‘ When bats 
chatter in the Bz6ny belfry, let the good- 
man look to evil days.” 

Lituta: Is that a national proverb? 

SEcoND AGED PEASANT: Yes. 

Settza: I don’t think much of it. 

TuirD AGED PEASANT: “On the Po- 
jany Road all goats look green.” 

Atta: Here is Apollinaris. (A pollinaris 
appears on the balcony.) 

Bot: Viski, too! (Viski appears at the 
window.) 

Atta: And Soda! (Soda appears in the 
doorway.) 

Lira (softly): At last she is his wife, 

THE VERY AGED PEASANT: Whose? 

Liruta: His. 

THe Very AGep Peasant: Thank 
God, she is not mine! 

CURTAIN 


(wonderingly); 


Toscanini and “Nerone” 
(Continued from page 53) 


forces are marshalled, he is already master 
of every detail, having etched in_ his 
mind a complete picture of the high-tow- 
ering staffs. 

These things I thought of, on that 
Sunday; regretting that we in America, 
with all the wealth and resources at our 
disposal, have been unable to induce 
Toscanini to give us of his bounty. 

Not that we have lagged behind others 
in trying to win his services. Offers, as 
I knew, had been made to him, surpassing 
precedent as measured in reward. Yet 
he has refused them all, firm in allegiance 
to his Scala Theater, untempted by emol- 
uments which w ould purchase the luxuries 
which many of his profession enjoy. 


A Prediction 


(Continued from page 29) 


gether. With their “ideas” I have not been 
concerned; but with their influence upon 
sensibility ‘through the intellect, and what 
this sensibility may be is not so easy to 
state as what it is not. It is not the sensi- 
bility of Bernard Shaw, or of Anatole 
France, or of Thomas Hardy: it is some- 
thing infinitely more disillusioned than 
any of these who are chosen because they 
have so little in common with each other; 
it may be harder and more orderly; but 
throbbing at a higher rate of vibration 
with the agony of spiritual life. 
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Established i874 
2and 4 E. Forty-Fourth Street 
NEW YORK 


ETZEL . are 


for men desiring to be 


tailors 


groomed correctly in every 
detail—it has ever been their 
privilege to serve a distin- 


guished. clientele. 


Copyright by 
Wetzel, 1923 JI 











HOF SO OS RONG 


O EMPHASIZE our efficient —Mail Service and broadened store 
facilities, through the addition of our «6x Chambers” Shop: 
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Distinctly Unusual 
OFFERINGS: 


Kuickers 


Developed from fine Scotch 
Overplaids and Shetlands 


Pius Fours—PLeaTED WalIsTBANDS 
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= KNICKERS 
—— TAILORED FROM 
——= ImporTeD TweEEDs 
___ The Accepted Plus-Four Models 
Wrywnesurn-ScoTLanpD 


Sports JACKETS 
Authentic Jacquard pattern $7450 


—-the favored sleeve model 
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Lowest regular quotation $20. 


Wrynesurn-ScoTLtanD $ 5 
Go.r Hose Pi 


Heather, Lovatt, Camel’s, Grey 


Gre South? 


Scotch WasHABLE 
Linen KNIcKERS 
Non-Shrinkable $ 
Buff or White 7 
[Two Pairs, $74.00] 


Also offering the new French Blue, at $3.45 
—and the smart Homespun Shades at $3.95 





In ordering Knickers, specify waist, height and color preference. Add 
25c. for postage. For Golf Hose, give color, size and quantity. Add 
15c. for postage. Postage charges due to exceedingly low quotations. 


Mail 
Orders 


(nWernberg €Sons 


NEW 
YORK 





Originators of The 
Pivot Sleeve Golf Suit 


30 Joun Sr. 61 Cuampsers Sr. 





at 47th. Street 
Phoné Vanderbil€6933 
MEN'S 
LUNCHEON SERVICE 
47th St. Entrance 


NEW york 


LUNCHEON 
AFTERNOON TEA 





2 
at 35% Street 
Phone Jitgroy 3232 








What detail is too small to make or mar a 

perfect harmony? Oshkosh Luggage is the in- 

stinctive selection of the people who are born ark 
Pa 


with an unfailing sense of the fitness of things. re Sill 
pie eee 


OSHKOSH |= 


i ® =e wardrobe trunks «= m2 ||) 


bel ——$-+ 


THE OSHKOSH TRUNK CO NY O: HKOSH -WISCONSIN 
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by OLIVER M. SAYLER 


With 25 Illustrations by 
LUCIE R. SAYLER 


ERE is the season’s 
only comprehensive 
aa ~e theatre. — 
t in reading it, for 
Oliver Sayler is sy of 
the conversational manner 
in writing. The story of 
America’s dramatic renais- 
sance is at once stimulating, 
suggestive, illuminating, in- 
formative and provocative. 
At All Bookstores, $4.00 


BRENTANO’S 
Publishers = NEW YORK 











d 
Hampshire 
Siationery 


Its popularity proves its worth 


Bond—a strong, crackling sheet. 
Vellum—a kid-finished paper. 


Lawn—a fine, linen-finishedsurface. 


A usable packet of Specimen Sheets and 
Envelopes will be sent you on receipt of roc. 
HAMPSHIRE PAPER COMPANY 
Fine Stationery Departmen, B 
South Hadley Falls, Mass. 





Some Recent Books in Brief Review 
By BURTON RASCOE 


of James Branch Cabell finds its 

happiest outlet; but, as a product 
of the mocking ironic tradition of Mon- 
taigne, Renan, and Anatole France, his 
intellect interferes constantly with the 
gallant code of ‘accepting life’s incon- 
veniences with a shrug”’, and obliges him 
to temper a pretty cynicism with a somber 
austerity. With a sensibility most attuned 
to the eighteenth century, he has the 
misfortune to live in of all centuries the 
most disillusioned—the twentieth. What 
might in him otherwise have become a 
supernal sort of cloak and sword urbanity, 
is the tinct with a sub-acid reaction to 
the age of the cloak and suit trade.. 

In The High Place (McBride), there- 
fore, though we have the high history of 
a descendant of Jurgen, making use of his 
sensual talents in France under the Re- 
gency of the Duc D’Orleans, the per- 
spective of the narrator is fram the 
Olympus of irony. This is at once Mr. 
Cabell’s most bitter and most poignantly 
beautiful book. ‘It is as cruel and, from 
one point of view, as false as logic; it 
reduces human motives to perhaps too 
simple and ghastly a plan for us to accept 
it without holding our emotions in abey- 
ance; and if the book were not saved by 
the heart-breaking beauty of Mr. Cabell’s 
warm human sympathy,—an imaginative 
sympathy which makes the end of the 
book his greatest artistic achievement— 
the Cabellian logic would be unbearable. 


[: the comedy of gallantry, the genius 


HE POET ASSASSINATED 

(Broom), by Guillaume Apollinaire, 
translated from the French by Matthew 
Josephson, is a fantastic satire, authen- 
tically Rabelaisian in character, by the 
most curiously gifted personality who 
figured in French letters immediately 
preceding and during the War. The book 
is an experiment in the resources of the 
French language for uncommon meta- 
phors and colloquial prose, and is ren- 


| dered with remarkable fidelity and with 


savor by Mr. Josephson. As a picaresque 
tale of modern life on the European 
continent, it is a work of buffoonery equal 
to, if not better than, Aldous Huxley’s 
excellent Antic Hay. 


yy the publication of The Rover 
(Doubleday, Page), the petty reasons 
of the negligent for refusing to read 
Joseph Conrad are swept away with one 
gesture. On the one hand, Conrad has 
been held to be obscure and involved for 
the impatient mind, and on the other 
hand, his “‘atmosphere” has been held to 
be so opaque as to obscure his plot. Here 
is a narrative as swift as any dullard could 
wish, and a plot as plain as a pikestaff. 
Here, also, is a drama involving several 
participants in the French Revolution, 
which enables us the better to understand 
the spiritual factors in the great phenom- 
enon of the Terror—not that they were 
particularly spiritual. Conrad’s heroine in 
this novel, as always, remains always 
somewhat impalpable; but that very fact 
heightens the romantic glamor of the love 
scenes between (shall we say?) the two 
Orphansof the Storm, Arlette and Eugene. 

The Rover is a love story, with such 
ingredients of self-sacrifice, heroic renun- 
ciation, the transfiguring power of passion, 
and requited love as to satisfy those who 
like to pick up something to read during 
their spare time; and it has other qualities 
of dvamatic power, sustained mood, and 
artistic integrity in a degree to please 
the more exacting. It has been objected 
that Conrad has given this novel a 
pleasant ending. But, surely, he may be 
allowed one such among so many which 
are otherwise. 


NTIC HAY (Doran), by Aldous 
Huxley, is a picturesque novel of 
modern London, which may stand as 
something of a prose comedy counterpart 


of T. S. Eliot’s mordant poem, The Waste 
Land. It is sophisticated comedy of the 
most imaginative sort; and yet, though 
Mr. Huxley omits no detail which will 
put his characters in a ridiculous light, 
he makes them all lovable. The delight- 
ful personages of this novel are triumphs 
of sympathetic portrayal. Mr. Huxley 
is a master of the slightly exaggerated 
line which emphasizes character and 
characteristics, without losing the essen- 
tial humanity of the figure. His resource- 
fulness is perhaps shown at its very best 
when, after presenting a mad painter as 
he existed in the eyes of others—a char- 
latan and poseur—he shows us this 
painter’s burning conviction and sincerity, 
his mad fidelity to a dream, and thus 
arouses our compassion. The novel is a 
mirthful comedy which is always just 
on the borderlines of tragedy. The 
ludicrous element of modern urban life, 
where instincts parade under the masks 
of elaborate self-deception, have not, I 
think, been realized more faithfully and 
more sympathetically than in this farcical 
realistic book. 


([HIRTY-ONE STORIES (Appleton) 
is an anthology, edited by Ernest Rhys 
and C. A. Dawson-Scott, containing one 
story from each of thirty-one British 
short-story writers. Some of the major 
fictionists—Hardy, Conrad, and Kipling 
among them—are absent from the table 
of contents; but this is due to the reason- 
able disinclination of these established 
authors (or their publishers) to single 
file like beginners at this late day, for 
public approval or disapproval. The 
stories are multiple in diversity of theme 
and treatment; they are realistic, roman- 
tic, Victorian, post-Victorian, impres- 
sionistic, expressionistic; they are a chal- 
lenge to the repeated assertion that, in 
the field of the short story, American 
writers are supreme. There is not a story 
in the collection which is without a cer- 
tain distinction. 


HE caustic and urbane wit of the 

almost too intelligent Max Beerbohm 
is at its very best in his new volume of 
caricatures and cartoons, Things New 
and Old (Doubleday, Page). The quin- 
tessence of Mr. Beerbohm’s literary 
style is in the legends which interpret 
and illuminate the drawings. Take the 
legend to the drawing representing the 
severely maternal and obese Victoria, 
with the lace cap of fleckless respect- 
ability on her head, and with pudgy 
hands clasped in dour disapproval of her 
son Edward, who again has been up to 
things he shouldn’t. A very fat,bald bad 
boy stands in the corner with his face 
to the wall, again in penance. The 
legend is— and the very doubling of the 
modifiers of the subject of the sentence is 
peculiarly Beerbohm—‘‘The rare, the 
rather awful visits of Albert Edward, 
Prince of Wales, to Windsor Castle”’. 
There is a series of cartoons depicting 
the change in the order of dominance 
among England, Germany, and France 
which is savagely ironical. Even the 
caricatures of FE. V. Lucas, Aldous 
Huxley, and Arnold Bennett, he has not 
let admiration or friendship stand in the 
way of his avhimsical malice. 


[LLESTERS from W. H. Hudson: rgor- 
’22 (Dutton), edited by Edward 
Garnett, are chiefly interesting for what 
thoy tellof Hudson’s literary likes and 
dislikes. For a man of his years and 
disposition, he kept amazingly abreast of 
modern literature. He dismisses Edith 
Wharton, Amy Lowell, Edgar Lee 
Masters, Dorothy Richardson, Bernard 
Shaw, Hilaire Belloc, G. K. Chesterton, 
and a host of others, with comments and 
criticisms which are piquant and forth- 
right if highly prejudiced. 
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BRITISH FOOTWEAR 


Patent Kid Dancing Oxford 
Built on Custom Lines 
for Dress Occasions 


Brogue Last, Square Toe 
Flat Heel 


$10.50 
Catalogue upon requess 
WHALLEY-FORD, LTD. 
LONDON 
7 East 44th St. 83 Wall St. 
New York City 


> Tel. 1-2 
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CLOTHES FOR THE CONSERVATIVE 


The FLY-FRONT Coat 


7 

Tue style approved by men of 
ultra-conservative taste. Light 
weight topcoats and winter 
weights are equally in demand 
at the prices set so conserva- 


tively low by LUXENBERG. 
Manufactured and sold exclusively by 


Nat LUXENBERG & Bros. 
New Address 

841 Broadway N.W. Cor. 15th St. 

Stuyvesant 9898 New York City 














The Latest Rules for sort 


and Play 
New Material—New Pictures 
in the 


RevisedandEnlarged Edition | 
of 
How to Play 


MAH 
JONG 


By Jean Bray 
More than thirty ‘limit hands” and 
Special Bonus Scores are explained in this 
second edition. Here isthe latest word in 
MAH JONG—and a complete, detailed, 
illustrated manual of the game. 
$1.75 at all Bookstores 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 


2 West 45th Street, New York 














The best book on Auction ever written 


AUCTION BRIDGE 
STANDARDS 


By WILBUR C. WHITEHEAD 
Limp cloth, pocket size, $2.00 
STOKES, Publisher 
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SPRING CLOTHES 


FORTY-FIVE DOLLARS 
AND MORE 


READY-TO-PUT-ON 


FOINCHILIEY 


5 West 46th Street 
NEW YORK 














| CULLINGSWORTH 
Qlothi: Furnishin 


ing 22. 
TWELVE EAST FORTY-SIXTH STREET, NEW YORK 





| Sack Suits 
| 543 to $65 


| Made up in imported worsteds, | 
| Saxony, tweeds and cheviots. 

















| Com I felibenefo 


entlemensJailors 


FORMAL 
BUSINESS 
SPORTS 


52°F bene att reel 
Lew York 
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NECKWEAR 


AND 


SHIRTS 


SPRING PATTERNS AND 
QUALITIES RESTRICTED 
TO THIS SHEP. 


FINCHILIEY 


5 West 46th Street 
NEW YORK 














Spalding 
Golf Suits 


Made only of finest im- 
ported Scotch Tweeds 
woven specially to our 
specifications. Every 
suit hand-tailored and 
designed under our own 
direct supervision, 


60 ana $65 
Also imported Golf 


Sweaters, Topcoats, 
Outdoor Shoes. 


523 Fifth Ave. (at 43rd) New York 
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I: 
“THE WINDSOR” 
Men accustomed to Smartness find 
Kranz Clothes the ultra of sartorial 
elegance. Distinction sans extrava- 


gance! Ready to wear. $45 Upwards. 
Send for “How to Know Good Ciothes” 








14 East 45th St., N. Y.C. | 





Between Madison and sth Aves. 











LIGHT COLOR 
TAN 


SCOTCH GRAIN 
LEATHER LINED 
CUSTOM BUILT 


Mail Orders Accepted 


faraol- ) 
Gash 

15 Wes York = 
W. J. Jahoda, Treasurer 








| 
The Pipe with 
The Blue Bar 


MM 


Made in England of the best briar 


| Smoking Mixtures 
i Cigarettes Pouches Cigars 
Cigarette Tubes Pipe Racks 
Ss 


kers’ A ies 





} Send for illustrated Catalogue C 
i Of pipesand s kers’ ies 


MM Importing Co. 

















‘“‘Kenwoodie ”’ 
$12.50 


ARDY, rugged, un- 
daunted by snow and 
rain—a brogue for winter 
weather! Scotch quality is 
stitched into every seam of 





the “Kenwoodie’”—smartness is fashioned in its British last. 
Shown exclusively at the Kenworthy Shop, a step off Fifth 
Avenue—6 West 43rd Street, New York. 




















6 E. 45 St., New York 











VAR SEs 


OF DISTINCTION 


Hand - tailored to measure 
of selected, imported woolens 


$45~$65 


“Clothing Tailored to meet your Ideals” 


Banks Ine. 


562 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
Entrance on 46th Street 
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It brought him untold 
misery; yet only he, 
himself, was to blame. 


H* had neglected his teeth so 
long that he was actually 
ashamed to visit his dentist. And 
like so many people, he kept put- 
ting it off. 

Finally he became so sensitive 
about their appearance that in con- 
versation he habitually distorted his 
mouth in an effort to hide them 
from view. 

\ reasonable effort on his own 
part—consulting his dentist, con- 
scientious use of his tooth brush and 
the right dentifrice—might have 
saved him this humiliation. But he 
even neglected these things. He was 
uncomfortable wherever he went. 

Only the right dentifrice—consist- 
ently used—will protect you against 
such criticism. Listerine Tooth Paste 
cleans teeth a new way. The first 
tube you buy will prove this to you. 

You will notice the improvement 
even in the first few days. And, 
moreover, just as Listerine is the 
safe antiseptic, so Listerine Tooth 
Paste is the safe dentifrice. It cleans 
yet it cannot injure the enamel. 

What are your teeth saying about 
you todayP—LAMBERT PHAR- 
MACAL CO., Saint Louis, U.S. A. 


LISTERINE 
TOOTH PASTE 


(aS 
7 MEN and WOME 


>» CY OU can reduce “all over” or just “in 


_—— 


“spots” by simply rolling yourself with 
. this corrugated enameled “roller,” The re- 
} sults are easy and sure. Twenty minutes a 
i) day; and the fat rolls away. No diet! No 
:. Endorsed and in use by leading 

sicians and physical instructors. 
is feducer is sold by most of the better stores — some 
which are listed below. Ask your favorite dealer— 


} »fend your reducer and instruction book prepaid by 
} Fetara-mail ina plain package. Order yours today of 
> New-York, Franklin Simon & Co. 
men : Bonwit-Teller & Co. 
~~ Chicago, Marshall Field & Co. 
E. 


Hj. Washington, Woodward & Lothrop 
HW Cincinnati, ‘The McAlpine Co. 
~ Cleveland, © Halle Brothers 
Dayton, Rike-Kamler Co. 
Indianapolis, L. S. Ayers & Co. 
| Kansas City, Harzfeld’s 
nt Los Angeles, Bullock’s 
Blackstone’s 
San Francisco, City of Paris 
Seattle, Frederick & Nelson 
Portland, Meier & Frank 
Selfridge & Co., Ltd. 
London 


Dept.M-1 
826 Fifth Ave 
Los Angeles 


re 
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| (Personal Stationerr 


100 DOUBLE S/ 
100 Envelopes 


alias ANS 
4 N] \D 


AME ano /ADD 


| Stationery that : er Monosr 
| Reflects personality 

| Emsosseo-Like Die ENGRavin 
On Fine Velliom Paper 
[a —EE ee — 


la 


DOUBLE SHEET— (Size 5¥%4"x7") 
100 double (folded) sheets and100 envelopes 
all embossed with three-line address, in 
Jine stationery box. Prepaid $2.00. 


SINGLE SHEET— (Size 5%" x7") 
100 single sheets and 100 envelopes all em- 
bossed, and 100 plain sheets. Prepaid, 
$2.00. (For embossing entire 200 sheets, 
add 50 cents.) 


MONARCH SIZE FOR MEN—(Siz 
744" x 10%") 100 single sheets and 100 
envelopes to match all embossed with three 
line address. White paper only, embossing 
black, blue or jade green. Prepaid $3.00, 


CORRESPONDENCE CARDS—(Siz 
538" x 334") 100 cards and 100 envelopes. 
White only, all embossed with any three 
lines. Embossing black, blue or jade green, 


Prepaid $2.00. 
YOUR MONOGRAM—designed as 


shown above, embossed on the writing 
paper and envelopes for $2.00. If you 
wish address in combination with Mono- 
gram on paper and only address on enve- 
lopes add 50 cents. 


An Exceptional Gift for any Occasion 
Order by mail, satisfaction guaranteed. 

Delivery 5 to 6 days. Write plainly (or 
print) wording to be embossed on paper 
and envelope flap (not over 3 lines). State 
choice of paper, White, Blue, Grey, or Buff 








and color of embossing Black, Blue or Jade 
Green, and designate folded or single sheets, 
Enclose check, money order or currency, 
(West of Miss., U. S. Possessions or Can- 
ada add 20c). 


Makers of Distinctive Stationery 


263 Fifth Ave., New York, Dept.F 
ieee — ~ 

















Reduce Your Flesh 
with Dr. Walter’s 
Rubber Reducing 


Garments 


HE entire body, 

or any part, 
can be reduced 
without dieting by 
dissolving the fat 
through perspi- 
ration. 

My garments 
have been worn 
by men and wo- 
men for 20 years. 
They are invalu- 

Reducing Corset sble to those 
suffering from 
rheumatism. 


Reducing Corset 
reduces abdomen, 
hips, thighs and wait 
line. . . . $12.00 


Man’s Abdominal 
Reducer with cou- 
til back. . . $9.00 


Send for my 
illustrated booklet. 


Dr. Jeanne A. Walter 
389 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Near 36th St., Suite 605 
Philadelphia— Washington— 


Mary Kammerer Gibson Co., Inc. 
221 South Lith St. 917 G Street, N. W. 


Chicago— San Francisco— 
Buck & Rayner Adele Millar 
26 South State St. 229 Post St. 


At last ... a standardized version! 


LAWSof MAH JONG 


(Pung Chow, etc.) for 1924 


As proposed for the American Game 


by 
R. F. FOSTER 


A handy pocket pamphlet of 36 pages, containing a simplified and 
standardized Code of Laws for Playing and Scoring. This system of 
scoring and playing has been accepted for the American game by the 
majority of good players. Sent, post free, for 25 cents. Orderfrom the 


Mah Jong Editor, Vanity Fair, 19 West 44th St., New York 


























Are You 100% Wel 


EADING physicians egree that every person should have period- 
ical Health Surveys—and at least one a year, for people over 40. 


The information thus gained enables one to determine the proper 
steps to take to improve chronic conditions and to keep health at 
\ its highest possible ievel. 


The latest scientific methods for making a complete 
“physical inventory” are thoroughly explained and il- 
lustrated in the booklet, ““THE MEASURE OF A 
MAN.” This book will be sent free upon request. 








HEALTH EXTENSION BUREAU 
4421 Good Health Building Battle Creek, Mich. 

















Where? 


Would you like to pull a 
fighting yellow angel out of 
a sapphire sea—and land 
him on a pink beach? (A 
“yellow angel,” you must 
know, isa fish. And if you 
don’t fancy angels, what 
about a cock-eyed pilot, or 
a ballyhoo?) 


Would you like to send a 
note to a friend by a tall 
black lady who'll put it on 
her head—and a stone on 
top of that for good meas- 
ure? (She’s used to carrying 
her whole shop on her head, 
in a tray.) 

Would you like to play golf 
with Jock Hutchinson ona 
sporty course—two sporty 
courses with the 19th Hole 
intact? (Um-m, would you?) 


Well, youcan. And ever s0 
much more. .. Ask the 
Travel Man about 


NASSAU 


CONDE NAST TRAVEL 
BUREAU 


23 West 44th Street New York City 


—— 
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NAH LONGE Cigarettes 


A host of smart hostesses have 
given their royal welcome to Mah 
Jongg Cigarettes, declaring them 
simply ideal for Mah Jongg par- 
ties. Fragrant Macedonian to- 
bacco. Each cigarette inscribed 
with a correct Mah Jongg symbol. 

















Sold at most smart tobacconists. 


If you cannot be supplied locally, write 
direct to distributors 


CHURCHILL DOWNS 
famous black cigarettes. Gold, plain or 
silver ends, Delicious and distinctive. 
Smartest pipes that ever sailed from 
England. Write for catalog of shapes. 
BEN WADE PIPES 





Distributors: HARGRAFT & SONS + 336 North Michigan Ave. . Chicago 


Canadian Depot: BEN WADE, Ltd. 
Vancouver, B.C. 











@ DEAN’S-CATERING-DEP’T. 


#4 DEAN’S - WEDDING - BOXES - DEAN’S - WEEK-END - BOXES 














BIRTHDAY CAKES 


to suit the changing interests from childhood 
to old age. 


Cakes specially designed for young children, 
older ones at home, or away at school, and 
for the senior members of the family, to meet 
any taste or carry out the idea of any par- 
ticular’ hobby. 


Always beautifully ornamented, and made of 
one of DEAN’S famous cake mixtures, simple 
or rich, as desired. thev can be shipped 
anywhere. 
Prices from $3.00 to $50.00 
Delivery charges prepaid East of the Mississippi 


628 Fifth New York 
Avenue City 


We 
Established 85 years 














DEAN’S - BON - VOYAGE 


- BOXES 


8 SHIGNVO - GNV~°SdAVO-°S.NVdAC - SAAVO - AVGHLUI - SNVACd Be 

















The Wheatley 


e UN today - Storm tomorrow 
\ Sno today - Slush tomorrow. 


5 >) The Wheatley ~ a semi-water- 

&24G proof shoe in oil-tannd calf- 
skin bids fair to meet and match all 
fazes_ of winter wether. 


The Shoes or a Catalog by eMail. 


¢, John Ward 


ri.en's Shoes 


General Offises x lg spe street 


NewYork Shops — Philadelphia Shop 
pa PB nngene 1221-25 Chestnut street 
ad in downtown Sfanhattan wot a ee 
Brooklyn and Newark orel A ‘| ia 


























THE MAN’S SHOP 


FOR SOUTHERN WEAR 


Everything for sport, beach, and south- 
ern resort wear, here on the one floor. 


Straw hats Bathing suits 
Flannel trousers Pajamas 

Silk neckwear Light underwear 
Beach robes Half hose 

Knit jackets Silk belts 

Top coats Golf suits 

Silk shirts Linen knickers 
Oxford shirts Sport coats 
Smart collars Golf gloves 
Evening wear Light golf hose 


Golf oxfords, washboard rubber or crepe sole. 
Sport oxfords, white buck, leather sole; white buck, 
with tan trim, rubber or leather sole. 


Lord & Taylor 


FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
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Offers a Finer 


he Coach  % New Super-Six Chassis 


At almost open car cost the new Hudson Coach gives all the utility you can 

get in any closed car, enhanced by an even more attractive and comfortable 

Coach body. You will note at once its greater beauty, more spacious seating, 

wider doors and longer body. The lines are new, too. With this finer body 
you also get the advancements of a new Super-Six chassis. It has the relia- 
aged bility and economy of maintenance and operation for which everyone 
knows Hudson. To these it adds a new degree of smoothness in performance 

Freight aud Tix Esme that will surprise and delight even those who best know the past Hudsons. 


New Models 


7-Pass. Phaeton 


Hudson Motor Car 


Detroit, Michigan 





Coach on 





Company 
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STEINWAY 


THE INSTRUMENT OF THE IMMORTALS 


r.' surely as his beloved master Rubinstein 
was enchanted by the Steinway tone, as 
surely as Paderewski and Rachmaninoff be- 
came its devotees, so surely Josef Hofmann 
chose the Steinway as the perfect medium to 
voice his art. . . . Unswerving fidelity to the 
ideal of its creator has made Steinway the 
continual leader in the development of piano 
manufacture. Each of Henry Steinway’s de- 
scendants has contributed his own particular 
genius and ability to the perfection of 
Steinway craftsmanship. The modern 


Steinway, played by Friedman, Levitzki and 
Cortot, is the finest Steinway of all time.... 
This devotion to perfection likewise has 
made possible the Steinway of the home. 
In the smaller grand or upright, suitable for 
the modest abode, the Steinway tone lives in 
all its glory and nobility. Once you have 
heard or played a Steinway there can be no 
question of your choice. It will be your 
piano, just as it is the piano of the masters 
who have named it, Steinway—Instrument 
of the Immortals. 


There is a Steinway dealer in your community or near you through whom you may 
purchase a new Steinway piano with a cash deposit of 109%, and the balance will 


be extended over a period of two years. 


Used pianos accepted in partial exchange. 


Prices: Upright, $875 and up; Grand, $1425 and up; plus freight 


STEINWAY & SONS, Steinway Hall, 109 East Fourteenth Street, New York City 
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hy tL word —A Majority of the homes commonly 


described as “Ideal” are warmed by 
boilers which bear the same name. 
There is a particular [peat Boiler for 
every size and kind of home. All you 
need to remember are these good 


words: 

BOILERS 
= RADIATORS 
save coal 
Your Heating Contractor is Our Distributor 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 


104 W. 42d St., New York Dept. 26 816 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 

















